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No. 749. 
From 

G. PLOWDEN, Esquire, 

Offg. Secy, to the Govt, of India, 
To 

C. BEADON, Esquire, 

Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal, 

Dated the 4tth November 1853. 

Home Dbpabtmbnt. 

Sir, % 

I AM directed, by the Most Noble the Governor General in Council, 
to transmit the accompanying copy of a .Report and its enclosures, receiv- 
ed from the late Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, 
on the success which has attended the experiment introduced in some 
of the Districts within the jurisdiction of those Provinces, for promoting 
Vernacular Education by the institution of Schools in each Tehseel on 
the part of the Government. 

2. A recommendation has been submitted to the Hon ble the Court 
of Directors to extend the measure over all the remaining Districts 
of the North-Western Provinces, and the opportunity has been taken 
strongly to impress the Hon'ble Court with the desirableness of 
introducing the same system through the Provinces of Bengal and Behar, 
and the Punjab. 
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3. Pending the orders of the HonTrie Court, the Governor General 
in Council requests that the Government of Bengal will, at its earliest 
convenience, report its views on this highly-important subject, after 
such communication with the authorities subordinate to it, as may be 

deemed necessary. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 

(Signed) G. PLOWDEN, 

Offg. Secy, to the Govt of India. 

Council Chamber, ) 
The Uh November 1853. j 



No. 1457 of 1853. 

From 

W. MUIR, Esquire, 

Secy.\to the Govt, of the 

North-Western Provinces, 

To 

G. A. C. PLOWDEN, Esquire, 

Offg. Secretary to the Government of India 
in the Home Department. 

Fort William. 

Dated Agra, the 4tth of August 1853. 
Gbnl. Dept,, n. w. p. 

Sir, 

Upwards of three years have now passed since measures were 
taken under the orders of the Hon'ble Court of Directors for the promo- 
tion of Vernacular Education in eight of the Districts of the North- 
western Provinces. Sufficient time has therefore elapsed to afford 
grounds for an opinion as to the value of the system, and its adaptation 
to the purpose for which it was designed. 

2md. — During the period, two elaborate Eeports have been drawn up 
by Mr. H. S. Reid, the Inspector General of Schools. These have been 
printed and published by the Government. A third Report is now 
under preparation and the facts, which it is intended to embody, have 
been collected and arranged. The present summary of the results of the 
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operations will be compiled from the published Reports for 1850-51 and 
1851-52, and from the yet unrecorded materials of the Report for 
1852-53. 

3rd. — The Memoir on the Satistics of indigenous Education in the 
North-Western Provinces, which was printed in 1850, abundantly shows 
that before the commencement of these operations, there was scarcely any 
appreciable agency for the education of the masses. Very few adults 
were possessed of the mere knowledge of reading and writing, and the 
prospect of any improvement amongst the young, was almost hopeless. 
Amongst a people so grossly ignorant the Government had introduced an 
artificial and elaborate system of record and registration, which rendered 
the security of all titles to landed property dependent on the accuracy of 
written entries. It was evident that if ever this system, vitally affecting 
as it did the most cherished rights of the people was to attain consistency 
and truthfulness, the people must be educated so as to be in a position 
to avail themselves of the opportunities it offered for the protection of 
their privileges. 

4>tk. — It is not an easy undertaking to show the progress of a people 
in learning and intelligence during a brief space of time Acting, as the 
measures must, for the most part on the young, a considerable period 
must elapse before those who have been brought up under their influence 
come forward and take their place in society, and exercise a beneficial 
influence on the national character. We can only show that since the 
operations commenced, a considerably increased number of youths 
have been brought under instruction ; that the character of that instruc- 
tion has been raised ; and that a Vernacular School literature has been 
created, well calculated to improve the minds of the people and evi- 
dently showing that it has that effect, by the avidity with which it is 
sought after by the people. 

5th. — The annexed entry shows the number of Schools and of scholars 

in Mr. Reid s eight Districts, at the 
four periods when an attempt was 
made to enumerate them. Proba- 
bly the later Returns are more ac- 
curate than the earlier ones, and 
something therefore of the apparent 
increase is to be attributed to 
greater fidelity of record. Still there can be no doubt that there has 



Period. 
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Before 1850, 
In 1850-51, 
„ 1851-52, 
„ 1859-53, 


2014 
8127 
8329 
8400 


17100 
28630 
81848 
36884 
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been a very considerable and appreciable increase of youths under 

instruction. 

6th. — There is every reason to anticipate that the number will hereafter 

Vide Agra Gazette, 22nd June 1852, p. 456. increase more rapidly than it has 
Ditto ditto, 24th Augt 1852, p. 555. d one . When the effort that first 

excites the mental activity of a people is sustained in its operation, the 
movement is more effective in proportion to its duration. But a still 
further reason for anticipating a more rapid increase is from the effect 
of measures founded upon the extension of education, and which only 
came into operation from the commencement of the present year. 
When the Government had placed the means of instruction within 
the reach of the people, it was able, with justice, to require from them 
a certain elementary knowledge of literature, even in the humblest 
situations under the Government, while in the village Offices, which 
required higher attainments for the effective discharge of their duties 
a still higher standard of qualification was fixed. Under the Orders of 
Government, dated 8th June 1852, and of the Sudder Board of Revenue, 
dated 10th September 1852, all persons in Government employ are 
required to be able to read and write, whilst Putwarees and the representa- 
tives of village communities are expected to have attained some pro- 
ficiency in Arithmetic and the Mensuration of land Since these orders 
have come into effect, there has been a sensibly increased desire 
for instruction, which will be very visible in the Statistics of future 
years. 

7th. — But not only has the number of scholars increased, but the quality 
of the instruction has been greatly improved. Previous inquiry showed that 
the learning, formerly communicated to the mass of the people, by such 
means as were within their reach, was of the lowest character. It was 
mostly formal and technical, an exercise of the memory rather than 
of the understanding, communicated either orally, or in a rude written 
character (Kaithi.) Printed books were scarcely at all used ; and Oordoo 
was seldom taught as a language or employed as a vehicle of instruction- 
At the present time printed books are universally used ; Oordoo Schools 
are rising up in every direction ; and the Nagree or regular Hindee 
character is rapidly taking place of the Kaithi Mathematical studies are 
pursued with great avidity, and Geography, History and Physics, all of 
them excite much attention. These effects are of course most visible in 
the Government Tehseelee Schools, but they are also very perceptible in 
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445 


5448 
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the indigenous Schools. The extent to which this is the case may 

be gathered from the 
annexed Statement, 
which shows the num- 
ber of indigenous 
Schools and Scholars, 
for the years 1851-52 
and 1852-53, for which 
only the data are avail- 
able. It will be thence seen that the Schools in which Persian only is 
taught are declining, whilst instruction in Oordoo is now very largely 
given. In like manner the Nagree character is rapidly taking the place 
of the Kaithee in the Hindee Schools, 

8th. — To meet and foster the spirit thus excited, it became necessary 
to create a School literature. Here the greatest efforts have been made 
and the greatest success has been achieved The necessity was felt for 
publishing a large number of Vernacular treatises, very concise and popu- 
lar in their form, on all the branches of knowledge in which it was desired 
to give instruction. These could not be simple translations of approved 
English books. Even when the books were apparently best suited to the 
required purpose, it was necessary to alter them extensively, so as to 
adapt them, to the circumstances of the country and the feelings of the 
people. Great talent and address has been shown by the Visitor Gene- 
ral (Mr. H. S. Reid) in this department of his labor. Sometimes he has 
fixed upon a few lines of Grammar, which used to be technically taught 

and sent them forthwith a practical commen- 

P*S ?il?No! 7%to££' tw 7> which made them tiie Uvin « expositor of 

the structure of the language. Sometimes he 

laid hold of moral precepts in themselves pregnant with much wisdom 

and already known to the people, but rendered more easy by a popular 

Gy*. ciuita. Bib™, vide «>™ mentel 7- Of these he printed off large 
accompanying lut, No. 25, editions and placed them plentifully within the 

reach of the people. The prevalent taste for 
Mathematics has been seized upon in its practical bearing on Land Sur- 
veying, the Mechanical Arts and Mercantile transactions. Euclid is 
already a favorite text book ; the Surveying Compass and Plane Table, are 
rapidly becoming household implements. There is not one of the 
30,00,000 men who cultivate the 1,00,000,000 acres in these eight 
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Districts who may not be taught that the field he tills is a geometrical 
figure, the extent of which he ought to be able to measure. 

9th — Annexed is a list of the series of books which Mr. Reid has 
edited. Many of them have only just left the press and are now coming 
into circulation, every month adds to their number, but his subordinate 
Agency is also largely employed in selling the books. A price is fixed 
for each, a little exceeding the cost price, and the Zillah and Pergunnah 
Visitors are allowed a commission of 10 per cent on all their sales. The 
• No. sold in 1860-51, . . 9,1 13 number sold through their instrumentality is 
" 1852-58' "* 16*786 ^P^y increasing,* and it maybe expected 

still more to increase as books multiply and 






Total,.. 37,230 



the taste for reading extends. 



10th. — Perhaps the sale of books is as good an indication as can be 
found of the tastes and progress of the people. The Ounit Frakash is 
a popular treatise on Arithmetic, according to the European method, and 
is published in parts. No. I., reaching to the Rule of Three, issued 
from the Press in February 1851. No. II., containing Fractions, In- 
volution, and Evolution, in May 1852, and No. III., reaching to Square 
and Cube Root, Allegation, and Single and Double Fellowship, in Sep- 
tember 1852- 
The copies of 
each number sold 
in each year by 
Mr. Reid's subor- 
dinates is shown 
in the margin. 
Two Editions of 

No. I. amounting to 2,000 and 1,000 copies each, were exhausted before 
the close of 1852-53, and a third Edition of 5,000 copies is now on 
the point of issue. 

11th. — So far then facts may be adduced to show the progress which 
has been made. The opinion of a competent judge on the present 
state and progress of Vernacular Education is also fortunately available. 
In the commencement of this year the Government of Bengal permitted 
the Secretary to the Committee of Public Education, Dr. F. J. Mouat, 
to make the tour of these Provinces. That gentleman with much 
public spirit undertook to visit and report upon the several Educational 
Institutions in these Provinces. He further undertook to examine into 
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the state of Vernacular Education in Mr. Reid's eight Districts, and at 
Roorkee, where the same system exists. Dr. Mouat's long acquaintance 
with the state of Education in India and the deep interest he feels in the 
cause, renders his opinion of the utmost value. It was favorable in the 
extreme and is given at full length as an enclosure of this letter. 

12th. — But it is only a small commencement which has been yet 
made in the work Even in Mr. Reid's eight Districts, his closest 
research cannot discover that more than 2,09,123 persons, out of a male 
population of 42,70,565 or less than 5 per cent., are able to read and 
to write in the most imperfect manner, while there are 22 of the Re- 
gulation Districts, in which operations, such as these, have not yet 
commenced. The Hill population of Kemaon and Dehra too have a 
claim on the Government, whilst the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories 
and Jaloun, have also lately come under the care of this Government 
In all these parts there is a population no less teeming, and a people 
as capable of learning. The same wants prevail, and the same moral 
obligation rests upon the Government to exert itself for the purpose of 
dispelling the present ignorance. The means are shown by which a 
great effect can be produced ; the cost at which they can be brought 
into operation is calculated ; the agency is available. It needs but the 
sanction of the highest authority to call into exercise, throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, the same spirit of enquiry and the 
same mental activity which is now beginning to characterize the inhabi- 
tants of the few Districts, in which a commencement has been made. 

12th. — Reverting to the scheme set forth in my predecessor's letter of 
April 19th 1848, paragraph 12, the Lieutenant-Governor trusts that he 
may be permitted to give effect to the whole scheme within the limits of 
the Rupees 2,00,000 of which are calculated to be requisite for its full 
development 

14th. — One point further requires to be noticed. Some hesitation was 

• ride para • 4 of their Gxp*® 886 *** by the Hon'ble Court of Directors in 
Despatch Pnblic Department sanctioning the appointment of a Civilian to 

No.14 of 1849,dated 3rd Oct. , , _ 

superintend the operations as visitor General. 
On this head the Lieutenant-Governor never felt the smallest doubt and 
the result has fully justified his expectations. No person could have brought 
to the task greater ability or a more ardent energy than Mr. H. S. Reid. 
But it is also evident that his success has been greatly owing to the posi- 
tion he occupied in the Service. It greatly promoted his influence with 
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the people with the Native officials, and with his brother Officers in 
charge of Districts. 

15th. — When it is necessary to act upon multitudes of the people 
spread over a wide expanse of country, by motives bearing upon their 
civil rights, it is of the utmost importance to secure the cordial co-opera- 
tion of those who are the official guardians of those civil rights. So 
long as the frame-work of the Indian Government is constituted, as it now 
is, this can be done by no one with so much effect as by a Civilian who 
is on habits of intimate friendship with those of his own Service, and to 
whom all Natives look up as to one who, on some future day, may exer- 
cise an immediate influence over their prospects and fortunes. The im- 
portance of close and active supervision cannot be too highly estimated, 
and if sanction be accorded to the most extended operations which are 
now contemplated, the Lieutenant-Governor hopes that he may be 
allowed to select another Visitor General, for a time at least, from such 
quarters as may offer the best man, without reference to the Service to 
which he may be attached, or the designation he may bear. 

I have the honor to be, &a, 

(Signed) W. MUIR, 

Secy, to the Govt, of the K. W. P. 

Agra, ) 

The Uh Augu8tl853. J 



(Copy.) 
Vernacular Education, North Western Provinces. 

The history and progress of Vernacular Education in the North- Western 
Provinces, is told with so much minuteness and accuracy in the Reports 
published at Agra and more especially those of Mr. Reid, the Visitor 
General, as to render it unnecessary for me to dwell upon the detailed 
particulars connected with its organization and working. 

It is based upon the revenue system of the Provinces under the Agra 
Government, confessedly the most complete and perfect in India, and its 
object has been to work out a scheme of national instruction, founded 
upon the indigenous efforts of the people themselves. The prejudices 
that had to be overcome, and the difficulties which encumbered the path 
of a more systematic order of general instruction, among a singularly 
suspicious, benighted, and bigoted population, rendered it absolutely 
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necessary to construct the novel scheme upon the pre-existing base, so 
as to work with materials already familiar to the people, and thus startle 
them as little as possible with strange objects or innovations. 

The result, in my humble estimation, has been eminently successful, as 
I shall now proceed to show. 

My first contact with a Tehseelee School occurred in the village of 
Roorkee, immediately adjoining the magnificent Canal Works, accom- 
panied by Captain Oldfield, the Principal of the Engineering College, 
I rode over one morning quite unexpectedly to see the system in its 
working dress, stripped of any of the gloss that might have been, thrown 
over it, had the visit and its object been known to or suspected by the 
Master or pupils. The School is beyond the circle of the Visitor General's 
District ; its master is of the old regi/mf and not particularly bright or 
intelligent ; he is also deaf, almost a fatal defect in an instructor ; and 
yet the state of the Institution was so creditable, as to show that a 
system must be good which produces superior work with inferior 
instruments. 

The School is held in a neat, open, small puckah building, the pupils 
sitting upon mats on the floor. The walls were hung with maps in the 
Hindee and Persian characters, and a black board was at one end of 
the apartment. 

The ages of the scholars, as might have been expected, varied con-' 
siderably, as did their attainments, but there was an order, regularity, 
and earnestness about them not to be seen in the old indigenous Schools. 

The pupils exhibited in examination a fair elementary knowledge 
of Arithmetic and Geography ; were able to trace the course of rivers 
on maps, and to indicate the most important towns situated on them. 
Some of them demonstrated with quickness and correctly, problems 
from the portions of Euclid read by them, and most of them read with 
ease simple prose, compositions in Urdu and Hindee. They also write 
tolerably well and quickly. The attendance seemed on the whole to 
be good, and the School to be popular as well as useful It is carefully 
watched over by Captain Oldfield, and is decidedly better than any 
purely Vernacular School I have seen in Bengal 

Most opportunely there was on the opposite side of the street an 
indigenous Vernacular School, busily employed in the laborious physical 
exertion of shouting out certain Arithmetical tables with the whole 
power of the small lungs of the urchina 

C 
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Upon visiting it the utmost difference was at once perceptible be- 
tween it and the well-ordered Institution over the way. The bright- 
eyed, little fellows were squatted upon the clay floor, without order or 
regularity, and were repeating, in a sing-song chorus, what was first 
uttered with a strong nasal twang by the Master. Arithmetic was the 
only branch in which they exhibited any degree of proficiency, and in 
this one or two small boys worked out puzzling Additions and Multipli- 
cations of odd and fractional numbers with wonderful quickness and faci- 
lity, but it was evidently a mere laborious effort of memory, without any 
attempt to expand the intellect or to educate the senses. Of Geography, 
Geometry or any thing else, they seemed to know nothing whatever. 

The next Tehselee School I saw was at Allyghur, where the Visitor 
General kindly collected for me some hundred pupils from the District, 
some of them from Tehselee, and the remainder from ordinary indige- 
nous Vernacular Schools, which had submitted to visitation, and had 
been brought directly under the operation of Mr. Reid's system. 

The zillah Visitor was present, and also one of the Pergunnah Inspec- 
tors, so that I here enjoyed the advantage of a complete general review 
of the new and old systems at the same time. 

During my long connection with Education in India, and familiarity 
with the attainments and appearance of the pupils of all castes and 
classes, I nevfer witnessed & more gratifying and interesting soena 

Each School read and explained in succession passages from the 
Vernacular Readers prepared for them ; answered questions in Geography ; 
exhibited a most creditable knowledge of the Statistics and topographi- 
cal features of their own Districts, and displayed a quickness and accuracy 
in answering exceedingly difficult questions in Geometry and Arithme- 
tic, which I have never seen surpassed by boys of their age, for the 
majority of them were young. The spirit of emulation was so strong 
among them, that they worked against each other, and in an incredibly 
short period produced accurate, well-written, answers on their slates* 
Some of them felt aggrieved at not being more minutely and separately 
questioned, clamouring, for a more searching examination, and the gene- 
ral cry from all was for more books. They had passed the standard 
fixed for them and were earnestly anxious to advance further. 

I examined minutely the Tabular Statements of the Visitor, and am 
satisfied that they are drawn up with much care, and are in general most 
trustworthy and accurate. 
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All ike boys were at last told to compose a letter to their parents or 
friends, descriptive of the day's proceedings, and many of them wrote a 
few simple sentences on the subject that were by no means inaccurate or 
inappropriate. 

The difference between the new and old Schools was nearly as striking as 
at Roorkee, except that the boys of the latter were Able to read and 
write. 

At Agra I visited Mr. Reid's Normal School or Central Institution, as 
I believe it is. called, as a training School for Vernacular Masters. 
I expected to find a much higher order of instruction and acquirement 
here, and was not disappointed. Although comparatively in its infancy,, 
and containing by no means selected materials, its suooess has been decid- 
ed and complete. 

In Reading* Writing, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Geography, and 
History, the boys were not only well taught but had attained a larger 
amount of proficiency, that will, for some time, be required in teaching 
the pupils of the Tuhseelee Schools, to which they will hereafter be 
attached 

The zillah Visitor of the Agra Division, whom I saw in this School, is 
evidently an able Officer, and the Pundit a very superior, man of his class, 
I was less favorably impressed with the Persian Teacher, who is not equal 
in energy or attainments to. his co-adjutora The pupils were clean, 
orderly, earnest, and attentive, and in every way superior to the indige- 
nous Native Teachers, who have no other training than that graphically 
described in Mr. Reid's Reports. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
amount of beneficial influence that will be produced by the dispersion of 
such a body of Teachers throughout the North- Western Provinces. 

The only additions to the existing plan that I would venture to suggest 
are the following : — 

1. The building of a model School-house in Agra, in which the 
arrangements of classes, studies, registers of attendance, &c., should be 
ao managed that the Normal Students may carry away with them a 
knowledge of ?s complete a system of management in those important 
particulars, as can in present circumstances be attained. 

2. As soon aa the Norynal Students have passed through the course of 
study indicated for them, they should, in turn, be put in charge of the 
studies of the younger pupuls, and practically taught under the eyes of 
their own Teachers, the duties of their future Office, ... 
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The Agra Tehseelee School might probably be converted into a Model 
School for this purpose, without any diminution of its present efficiency. 

From the above brief record of the result of my inspection of the 
Vernacular Schools referred to, it will be at once apparent that the 
scheme and manner of working it, meet with my entire approval. It is 
quite possible, as time runs on and more experience is acquired, that im- 
provements may be introduced in the details of the system; and that in 
many cases the elementary instructions of the present generation may be 
succeeded by a higher order of acquirement But it is no small praise of 
a great plan of national education, which has barely completed the third 
year of its existence, to record that it has not only fully and fairly attain- 
ed the objects for which it was designed, as far as its limited trial will 
admit of, but has actually already outrun its own means of extension, for 
want of books and instruments of a higher order than those now in use. 

In the second year of its trial, in the eight experimental Districts 
sanctioned, it has raised the number of boys, receiving a sound elemen- 
tary education, from 17,000 to 30,000 ; has thrown into the Schools 
between 30 and 40,000 School class-books of a better kind than those 
heretofore in use,. and has given such an impulse to the course of Verna- 
cular Education as cannot fail, in a very few years, to produce the fruits 
that invariably result from a spread of knowledge in the right direction. 
From having witnessed the utter failure of the scheme of Vernacular 
Education adopted in Bengal, among a more intelligent* docile, and less 
prejudiced people than those of the North Western Provinces, I am much 
more struck with the real solid advance and firm root taken by Mr. Reid's 
system then he appears to be himself, in the modest estimate of its 
merits and measure of success recorded in the 158, 159 and 160 pages 
of his second Report 

The mention of the name of the Visitor General leads me to record the 
very high estimate that I form of the energy, zeal, ability/ and rare tact 
and discretion with which he has worked out his schema His enlarged 
and liberal views, well-stored mind, and indomitable perseverance, have 
accomplished more in three brief years than a quarter of a century of 
less active and well-directed exertion would have attained. 

I am convinced that the scheme above referred to is not only the best 
adopted to leaven the ignorance of the agricultural population of the 
North-Western Provinces, but is also the plan best suited for the Ver- 
nacular Education of the mass of the people of Bengal, and Behar. 
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It can be efficiently worked out at a smaller cost than any other 
scheme ; it contains nothing to shock the prejudices or rouse the passions 
of an ignorant people ; it includes in its practical introduction an ad- 
mirable system of check and supervision, and its whole organization 
is so simple and complete as in my humble estimation to merit imme- 
diate extension in the North- Western Provinces, and gradual introduc- 
tion into Bengal and Behar. 

(Signed) F. J. MOUAT, m. d. 

Secy., Council of Education, 



Calcutta, \ 
Uh June 1853. ) 



(True Copy.) 

(Signed) W. MUIR, 

Secy to Govt. N. W. P. 
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jHtnute 

BY THE 

MOST NOBLE the GOVERNOR GENERAL of INDIA, 

Dated the 25th October 1853 ; Concurred in by the Members of Go- 
vernment 

1. Five years ago, I had the honor of recommending to the Hon'ble 

Court of Directors, a scheme prepared by the 
^Vernacular Education Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, for the promotion of Vernacular Education, 
by the institution of Schools in each Tahseel on the part of the Govern- 
ment The scheme which was designed ultimately for the whole of the 
31 Districts within the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor, was 
limited by His Honor for the time to eight of these Districts. 

The HonT>le Court was pleased to accede to the recommendation of 
the Government in the Despatch No. 14, 3rd October 1849, and the 
scheme was thereafter carried into effect. 

2. Three years have since elapsed, and I now submit to my Hon*ble 
colleagues, with feelings of genuine satisfaction, a Despatch, in which 
the late Lieutenant-Governor announced to the Supreme Government, 
the eminent success of this experiment, and asked that the scheme of 
Vernacular Education should now be extended in its full integrity to all 
the Districts within the jurisdiction of the Government of the North- 
western Provinces. 

3. I forbear from repeating the statements recorded in this Despatch, 
or reiterating the reasons which the Lieutenant-Governor has adduced in 
favor of the proposal which he has made. These are clearly stated, and 
so forcibly urged, that I would avoid the risk of weakening their effect 
by repetition. The conclusion, however, of His Honor's representations 
I desire to quote at large — alluding to the Districts in which the Go- 
vernment Schools have not yet been established, Mr. Thomason has said : — 

" In all these parts there is a population no less teeming, and a people 
as capable of learning. The same wants prevail, and the same moral 
obligation rests upon the Government to exert itself for the purpose of 
dispelling the present ignorance. The means are shown by which a 
great effect can be produced, the cost at which they can be brought into 
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operation is calculated, the Agency is available. It needs but the sanc- 
tion of the highest authority to call into exercise, throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, the same spirit of inquiry and the same mental 
activity, which is now beginning to characterize the inhabitants of the 
few Districts in which a commencement has been made." 

4. The sanction which the Lieutenant-Governor in these words soli- 

cited for an increase of the means which experi- 

Pira. 19. r 

ence has shown to be capable of producing such 
rich, and early fruit, I now most gladly and gratefully propose. And 
while I cannot refrain from recording anew, in this place, my deep 
regret that the ear which would have heard this welcome sanction given 
with so much joy, is now dull in death. I desire at the same time to 
add the expression of my feeling, that even though Mr. Thomason had 
left no other memorial of his public life behind him, this system of 
general Vernacular Education, which is all his own, would have sufficed 
to build up for him a noble and abiding monument of his earthly career. 

5. I beg leave to recommend in the strongest terms to the Hon'ble 
Court of Directors, that full sanction should be given to the extension of 
the scheme of Vernacular Education to all the Districts within the ju- 
risdiction of the North- Western Provinces with every adjunct which 
may be necessary for its complete efficiency. 

6. I feel that I should very imperfectly discharge the obligations 
that rest upon me as the Head of the Government of India, if with such 
a record before me as that which has been this day submitted to the 
Council, I were to stop short at the recommendation already proposed 

These will provide for the wants of the North-Western Provinces; 
but other vast Governments remain, with " a people as capable of learn- 
ing" as those in Hindoostan, and " a population" still more " teeming." 
There too the " same wants prevail, and the same moral obligation rests 
upon the Government to exert itself for the purpose of dispelling the 
present ignorance." 

Those wants ought to be provided for : those obligations ought to 
be met 

7. Allusion is made by the Secretary to the Council of Education, 
in his Report on the Vernacular Schools in the North-Western Provinces, 
to " the utter failure of the scheme of Vernacular Education adopted in 
Bengal among a more intelligent, docile and less prejudiced people 
than those of the North-Western Provinces ; " but he adds the encourag- 
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ing assurance that he is " convinced that the scheme above referred 
to, is not only the best adapted to leaven the ignorance of the agricul- 
tural population of the North-Western Provinces, but is also the plan 
best suited for the Vernacular Education of the mass of the people of 
Bengal and Behar." 

Since this is so, I hold it the plain duty of the Government of India, 
at once to place within the reach of the people of Bengal and Behar, 
those means of Education which, notwithstanding our anxiety to do so, 
we have hitherto failed in presenting to them in an acceptable form, bat 
which we are told upon the experienced authority of Dr. Mouat, are to be 
found in the successful scheme of the Lieutenant-Governor before us, 

8. And not to Bengal and Behar only. If it be good for these, it is 
good also for our new subjects beyond the Jumna. That it will be not 
only good for them but most acceptable to them, no one can doubt who 
has read the Reports by Mr. Montgomery and other Commissioners upon 
indigenous Education in the Punjaub, which showed results that were 
little anticipated before they were discovered. 

9. If my HonTrie colleagues concur, as I feel very confident they 
will, in the views expressed in this Minute, a copy of it, together with 
copies of the letter of the Lieutenant-Governor, and its enclosures should 
be sent to the Government of Bengal and to the Chief Commissioner of 
the Punjaub, with a request that they would, at their earliest conve- 
nience, submit their views upon this vitally important subject, after such 
communication with others as they may think necessary. 

10. It only remains to advert to the question of expense. The cost of 
the entire scheme for the provinces under the authority of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor, is something more than two lakhs of Rupees. 

It may safely be calculated that the Punjaub and Bengal together, 
will not cost more than double that sum. 

This expenditure has been more than provided for already, by the 
recent death of Benaik Rao, whereby a clear addition of seven lakhs 
of Rupees has been given to the Annual Revenues of the Government 
of India 

Were it otherwise, it would still be the undoubted duty of the 
Government to provide. Until lately the financial condition of India 
for many years past has required that the Government should observe 
a prudent caution in every advance it made, even for the best of pur- 
poses, and upon the straightest road. 
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Financial considerations no longer shackle the progress of the Govern- 
ment 

Wherefore it is more than ever before its duty, in every such case as 
this, to act vigorously, cordially, promptly. 

(Signed) DALHOUSIE. 
25th October 1853. 



No. 569. 
From 

The SECRETARY to the GOVERNMENT of BENGAL, 
To 

The SECRETARY to the COUNCIL of EDUCATION. 

Dated Fori William, the 19th November 1853. 

Gbnsral Education. 

Sib, 

I am directed by the Most Noble the Governor of Bengal to 

Iiettcr ftx>m the Offg. f° rwftr d> for the information of the Council, a 
Secy, to the Govt, of In- copy f the documents noted in the margin, on 

dia, Home Depart, No. , . _ ° 

749, dated 4th Nov. 1853, the subject of vernacular Education, and to 
Wl m " request that the Council will furnish the outline 

of a plan, based on the information contained in Mr. Reid's printed 
Reports, and in those of Mr. Adam, and corrected by the experience 
gained from past operations of a similar character, but on a much 
smaller scale and without adequate supervision in the regulation 
Districts of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, such as may appear to the Coun- 
cil best calculated to answer the object proposed by the Government 
of India, and to provide the most efficacious means of founding and 
maintaining a sound and well-adapted system of Vernacular Instruction 
in oil the provinces under this Government 

, 2. A copy of the above-mentioned papers has been furnished to 
each of the Commissioners, and they have been requested to afford the 
Council such information as they possess on the subject. 

I have the honor to be, &a, 
(Signed) C. BEADON, 
Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 



E 



From 



To 



Sib, 
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No. 1689. 
The SECRETARY COUNCIL of EDUCATION, 

W. GREY, Esquire, 

Secretary to (he Government of Bengal, 

Fort Wittiam, 9th September 1851 



I have the honor, by direction of the Council of Education, to 
submit for the consideration of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, 
their proceedings, with reference to the great question of Vernacular 
Education. 

2. The papers on the subject may readily be classed under two 
great divisions ; the former of these is closed by the draft of a letter 
by Dr. Mouat, written before the views of the Most Noble the Governor 
General were announced, and when the funds for the extension of 
Vernacular Education were considered very limited ; the latter consists 
of the Minutes of the Council, after His Lordship's intentions were 
known, and after the Hon'ble F. J. Halliday, had, as one of the 
Members, recorded his opinions* on the subject 

3. The first division is now chiefly valuable as containing the his- 
tory of the question. The details of the scheme suggested in Dr. 
Mouat's letter are now, from altered circumstances, inapplicable, but 
it has still been considered advisable to forward the letter in its 
integrity. 

. M • n I.* *• T* 16 fieoond division contain the 

The Hon'ble Sir James Colvfle. ,7 

The Hon'ble J. P. Grant Mmutes of all the Members of the pre- 

c^et^Sre^ BMlt Co™ 10 * 1 * M enumerated in the 

^JoSatGhote, Beqaire. margin, from which it will appear, 

Ramapenaud Roy, Enquire. that a wide difference of opinion exists 

H. Woodrow, Require. , . 

on the important question of grants 
in aid and Native Inspectoral 

5. On one point, however, the Council are unanimous. They refer 
the whole question to His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, with a 



* This Minute is not printed among the following Minutes of the Council as it is contain- 
ed in the letter from the Government of Bengal to the Secretary to the Government of 
India, in the Home Department, No. 526, dated the 16th November 1854, which will be 
found at page 66, 
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• 

strong expression of their opinion, that a subject so Vast can o 
adequately carried out by the resources of Government 

I have the honor to be, &c., 
(Signed) H. WOODEOW, 
Secretary, Council of Educa* 



No. 
To 

CECIL BEADON, Esquire., 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
Sib, 

The subject of Vernacular Education in Bengal having occupied 
much of the time and attention of the Council of Education since the 
Schools devoted to it were transferred to their superintendence in 
April 1852, 1 am directed by that body to submit for the information and 
orders of Government the following Report regarding it : — 
2. A careful study of the periodical Reports furnished by the Board 

of Revenue, and published in the Annual Volume 
8o«r«»of information, ^^g ^ progress of Education in Bengal, 

having shown that, from various causes, the Vernacular Schools instituted 
in 1844, had failed to produce the effects anticipated, the first care of 
the Council was to endeavour to ascertain the exact state of the Institu- 
tions committed to their charge, and if possible, to discover the real cause 
of their failure. 

9. To effect these objects, a Circular was addressed to all Collectors 
in charge of Vernacular Schools, requesting them to furnish the Council 
with such information as would put them in possession of the actual 
state of the Institutions referred to. 

The Circular in question forms the first Appendix to this communica- 
tion, and a tabular Statement of the results of the inquiry, the second. 

4 Before taking any further steps in the matter, the Council were 
anxious to ascertain the state of Vernacular Education in the North- 
Western Provinces, where a new plan had been introduced by the 
lieutenant-Governor which had been in operation for more than two 
yeans, and of the result of which a very favorable Bepart had been made 
by Mr. Reid, the Viator General 

5. The Secretary to the Council accordingly, among other objects, 
was directed during his visit to the North-Western Provinces, with the 
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sanction of the Honorable the Lieutenant-Governor, to inspect and 
report upon such of the Tahseelee Schools as lay in his route. 
This Report is also appended to the present •communication. 

6. Having thus collected the materials necessary for the purpose, the 

Council proceed to take a general review of the 

General division of .. i ■« i • i * i 

pre^nt state of Vernacu- existing state of vernacular Education, and of the 
ar ucation in engai. measures w hich they recommend to place it in a 

more favorable position, than it has heretofore occupied in Bengal. 

7. It is now so generally acknowledged that the Education of the 
great body of a people must be through the medium of their own Verna- 
cular language; that the Council accept it as a truth that needs no 
discussion, since all men are agreed upon it 

8. The earlier efforts of the late General Committee of Public 
Instruction were, for reasons detailed in their published Reports, chiefly 
directed to the promotion and encouragement of English Education. 

The instruction of the learned classes of the Mahomedans and Hindoos 
in their ancient languages and literature, was provided for in the 
Mudrissa and Sanscrit College to which they were, as the subsequent 
course of events has proved, wisely and properly confined. 

9. The subject of Vernacular Education was not, however, entirely 
overlooked. 

Mr. Adams was deputed in 1834 to examine into the state of Educar 
tion generally in certain Districts of Bengal and Behar, with a view to 
suggest " the possibility and means of raising the character and enlarg- 
ing the usefulness of any single Institution or of a whole class." 

1 0. That gentleman furnished three detailed and very valuable Reports 
upon the subject, which were published under the direction of the late 
General Committee of Public Instruction in 1835-36 and 38, respectively. 

11. The result of the investigation of Mr. Adams was to show that 
the great mass of the population was in a deplorable state of ignorance ; 
that an abundance of indigenous Vernacular Schools existed in the 
lowest possible state of inefficiency, but that a great desire for instruction 
existed among the people at large. 

12. He submitted in his third Report a detailed plan for the 
extension and amelioration of Education, founded upon the basis of 
turning to the best account the existing Institutions of the country. 

He believed " that so to employ them would be the simplest, the safest, 
the most popular, the most economical, and the most effectual plan for 
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giving that stimulus to the native mind which it needs on the subject of 
Education, and for eliciting the exertions of the natives themselves for their 
own improvement, without which all other means must be unavailing/' 

1 3. The scheme of Mr. Adam was not adopted at the time, because 
the means of carrying it into effect, — money, masters and books — were 
not available. 

It was however deemed more desirable in the first instance to concen- 
trate the measures adopted for Education to instruction in English for the 
higher classes and to form Nurseries for the training of School-masters 
and others, to raise up a class of educated Bengalees, who would 
naturally, and without any violent change, displace by degrees the 
existing incompetent teachers. 

14. A similar view was inculcated in the Minute of the late Earl of 
Auckland, published in the Annual Education Report for 1839-40. This 
view is contained in the 6th paragraph of the very valuable review of 
public instruction referred to. 

15. In this state the matter remained until December 1844, when it 
was intimated to the Sudder Board of Revenue, that " the Right 
Hon'ble the Governor of Bengal has determined to sanction the forma- 
tion of Village Schools in the several Districts of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, in which sound and useful elementary instruction may be im- 
parted in the Vernacular language/' 

16. The number of Schools was limited by the funds at the disposal 
of the Government to 101, to each of which a Master was to be 
appointed capable of giving instruction in " Vernacular Reading and 
Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, and the Histories of India and Bengal/* 

17. The working of the scheme was placed in the hands of the 
Revenue Authorities, and the distribution of the Schools was indicated 
according to the following scale : — 

Patna Division, ... ... ... ... 14 Schools. 

Bhaugulpore „ ... ... ... 17 „ 

Moorshedabad „ ••• ... ... ... 17 „ 

Dacca „ ... ••• ••• *«* » 

Jessore ' „ ... ••• ••• ••• *" » 

Cuttack „ ... ••• ••• II » 

Chittagong' „ ... ••• — ••• 8 „ 

■ » 

Total, ... 101 Schools. 
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The Schools were to be situated in the most populous places. Masters 
and books were to be furnished by the Council of Education ; a uniform 
system of instruction was to be furnished by the Inspector of Schools, 
and the Institutions were to be visited, at least once a year, by the Col- 
lectors in their several Divisions. 

Annual Reports were to be furnished by the Revenue Commissioners 
through the Board to the Government 

A small Schooling-fee was directed to be levied ; and all pupils were 
to pay the full value of the books supplied from the Public Stores. 

18. A brief Abstract of the history of this scheme, compiled from 
the published records is appended to this communication. 

From this Statement it will be seen that in the opinion of most of the 
Officers connected with them, the Schools have failed to acquire the 
confidence of the people and the greater number of them have been 
closed ; the whole number now in existence being 34, situated as 
follows: — 

Jes8ore Division. 



Bishenpore. 
Sonamokee. 
JBurra Jagolee. 
Chota Jagolee. 
Culna. 
Boinche. 
Kone Nuggur. 



Mankoondoa 

Ooterparak 

Magoorah. 

Wajilpora 

Moneerampore. 

Raj pore. 

Barripore. 



Bhaugidpore Division. 



Monghyr. 

Sheekpore. 

Tegrak 



Kendrapaxa. 

Mohasingpore. 

Poorea 

Khoordah* 

Balasore. 



I 



CtUtack Division. 



Maldah Sudder Station. 
Sheebgunge. 



Bhudruck. 
Midnapore. 
Gugnessur. 
Lukheenauth. 
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Moorahedabad Division. 



Sydabad. 
Kandee. 



Hateempore. 
Bograh. 



Patna Division. 
Buxar. 

Dacca Division. 
Nusseerabad. 

19. The cases of this failure are variously stated by different report- 
ers, and in some instances were of a purely local nature. 

The leading defect of the system appears to the Council to have 
been in the unsuitable nature of th6 agency employed to carry the 
scheme into effect The Revenue system of Bengal does not afford, 
particularly in its subordinate Native Agency, the great bond between 
the people and the ruling authorities that exists in the tahsildaree 
system of the North- Western Provinces. Again, the difficulty of inspec- 
tion in Bengal, and the consequent infrequency of the visits of the 
Collector or the Commissioner practically removed the Schools beyond 
the reach of efficient supervision and control 

The course and plan of study adopted does not appear to have been 
acceptable to the people, who, in some places, are stated to have pre- 
ferred their own Village Schools with all their imperfections, to those 
instituted by the Government 

The great and increanng demand for English Education among the 
better classes of the rural population in many parts of Bengal has also, 
in a great measure contributed to the ill-success of the Government Verna- 
cular Schools. 

The failure or success of the same Schools in the same places, particu- 
larly at Sudder Stations, has also, in some cases, been due to the personal 
interest or otherwise taken in them by the Collectors, and the energy 
and efficiency of the Masters employed. 

20. Upon the whole, the Council are of opinion that it is not 
Cloting the existing advisable to continue the present system, and re- 

8cboo,l, * commend that all existing Schools, where the 

number of Schools is below 20, be closed 
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21. In suggesting this course, the Council are by no means insen- 
8cbeme for future im- ^ble of the great and manifest advantages of edu- 

provemento. eating the great mass of the people, and of the 

policy and necessity of providing the means for the accomplishment of so 
philanthropic and national an object. 

22. They quite concur, however in the opinion expressed by the late 
Earl of Auckland, that when any such scheme comes to be tried " the 
arrangements for introducing it, should be on a liberal and effective 
scale, and that it ought not to be undertaken at all until the Govern- 
ment is satisfied that it has, at command, a thoroughly zealous and quali- 
fied superintendence." 

23. The Council are moreover of opinion, that any scheme of Ver- 
nacular Education for Bengal to be successful, must be based upon the 
existing Institutions of the country. 

24. The labours of Buchanan, Hamilton, the Serampore Mission- 
aries, Mr. Adams and others have shown that there has existed from 
time immemorial a desire on the part of the better classes of the vil- 
lage communities for some sort of Education ; that it is one of the most 
limited and restricted order ; and that the Teachers are as a class ignorant 
and miserably inefficient, is generally acknowledged ; still the Village 
School, with all its imperfections, is a time-honored Institution, and it is 
believed, that the best means of rendering Vernacular Education generally 
acceptable, will be gradually to improve the character and extend the 
benefits of the indigenous Fatshalas. 

25. The Council do not pretend to hope that any real or permanent 
improvement in the existing Gooroomahosoy's or Native School-masters, 
will be produced by the adoption of a better #lass of books, or a more 
perfect system of instruction. 

But they confidently believe, that by the establishment of model 
Vernacular Schools, the introduction of systematic instruction by well- 
selected books, constant visitation, and the spreading abroad of the 
large number of Natives educated in Colleges and Zillah Schools, the 
old order of ignorant teachers will soon be replaced by men of a higher 
stamp ; and that a steady and solid advance in Vernacular Education will 
thereby, ere long, be produced. 

26. If there existed in Bengal the same Revenue system as that of 
the Agra Government, and a class of subordinate Officers correspond- 
ing to the Tahsildars, the Council believe that the immediate in- 
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traduction of Mr. Thompson's successful plan would be the best that 
could be devised. 

27. The leading features of that plan appear, however, to be as 
applicable to Bengal, as they have been proved to be to the Agra 
Districts in which it has been introduced. 

28. They are a general controlling authority, subordinate visiting 
agency ; the introduction of a better class of books, and a suitable 
system of rewards for such indigenous Schools as submit to inspection 
and visitation. 

The Tahsili School again fulfils, in a great measure, the purposes of a 
Model School for the District in which it is placed. 

29. The education of a Bengalee child usually begins M> five or six 
years of age, and lasts for about five years. 

The following abstract of the nature and extent of this course of Edu- 
cation, is taken from the first Report of Mr. Adams : — 

In this time they begin with tracing letters with their fingers on a 
sand board, or the floor ; they then proceed to writing with a reed pen 
on a palm leaf: learn letters and words, with Tables of Numeration, 
Money, Weight, and Measures, and the correct mode of writing the 
distinctive names of persons, castes, and places. 

They subsequently acquire the elementary Rules of Arithmetic, with 
the simplest cases of the Mensuration of land, and commercial and agri- 
cultural Accounts, together with the modes of address proper in writing 
letters to different persons. Up to this stage, the pupil writes with ink 
made of charcoal, which rubs out, and with a reed pen held in the fist 

The last stage of this course of Education is writing with lamp-black 
ink on paper, and further instruction in agricultural and commercial 
Accounts, and in the composition of letters. In country places the 
Rules of Arithmetic are chiefly applied to agricultural, and in towns, to 
commercial accounts. 

The whole of this limited course is taught orally, and varies according 
to the ability of the Teacher, for printed books are not employed. The 
imperfections of the plan can therefore be readily imagined. 

They are thus summed up by Mr. Adams : — " The scholars are entirely 
without instruction, both literary and oral, regarding the personal virtues 
and domestic social duties. The Teacher in virtue of his character, or in 
the way of advice, or reproof, exercise no moral influence on the character 

of his pupils. 

F 
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" For the sake of pay, lie performs a menial service in the spirit of a 
menial. On the other hand, there is no text or School-book used con- 
taining any moral truths or liberal knowledge, so that Education being 
limited entirely to Accounts, tends rather to narrow the mind and confine 
its attention to sordid gain, than to improve the heart and enlarge the 
understanding. This description applies, as far as I at present know, to 
all indigenous Elementary Schools throughout Bengal" 

30. In the interior of Bengal, and even within the limits of the 
24-Pergunnahs where English Education is unknown, the system de- 
scribed by Mr. Adams is that still in existence. 

31. The plan for remedying this, and for advancing the character 
and quality of Vernacular Education which the Council propose for 
adoption, is an extension of the system introduced in 1818 by the 
Calcutta School Society. 

This very meritorious and useful body, regarding whose history and pro- 
ceedings comparatively little is now known, introduced many great and 
obvious improvements in the course of instruction and management of 
the indigenous Schools of Calcutta to which their labours were limited. 

They substituted printed for manuscript books, reduced to order and 
system the elementary instruction given, and introduced the study of 
Geography and of moral truths and observations. 

The teaching of boys in classes was first instituted by them in Verna- 
cular Schools, but the chief feature of excellence of their plan was the 
organization of a regular system of superintendence and visitation. 

A Pundit and a Sircar were appointed to each of the four divisions 
in which the Schools were distributed. 

They regularly visited every School, taught the Masters, examined 
the boys, and kept records in detail of their visitation. 

Periodical examinations were instituted at convenient seasons, when 
gratuities were given to deserving Teachers, prize-books to proficient 
pupils, and a supply of the ordinary text-books for the current use of the 
Schools. 

A Government Grant of Rupees 500 was bestowed upon the Society 
which continued in existence for 15 years. 

The cause of decline of this most useful Association is unknown. It 
probably arose from a diminution of its pecuniary resources and the 
gradual supercession, in Calcutta, of Patshalas by the establishment of 
English Schools.. 
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It ended in the establishment of an Anglo-Vernacular School called 
the School Society's School, which subsequently bore the name of Mr. 
Hare, the most active Member of the Society, and is now known as the 
Hindu College Branch SchooL 

32. The scheme of the Council is, in principle, the same as that of 
the School Society, which is itself in some measure founded upon hints 
relating to Native Schools published and acted upon at Serampore in 
1816, by the eminent Missionaries of that City. 

33. The Council propose to establish in each zillah, in which 
the experiment is to be tried, four Model Vernacular Schools ; to or- 
ganize the necessary Staff to visit and inspect the existing VernactT 
lar Schools of those Districts ; to afford instruction to the Masters ; 
rewards to the best pupils ; and a supply of books to the Schools 
themselves ; gradually to introduce a uniform plan of study of a higher 
order, but strictly suited to the circumstances and requirements of the 
people, and to connect the whole with a more practical working of Lord 
Hardinge's Resolutions of October 1844, than can in existing circum- 
stances be otherwise accomplished. 

34. To carry such a plan into effect would 

Establishment. . ., /. n . , ,. , 

require the following establishment ; — 

An Inspector of Vernacular Schools analogous to the Visitor General 

of the North-Western Provinces, Zillah Visitors, Pergunnah Visitors, 

Pergunnah Schools, with a superior class of Vernacular School-masters. 

35. Much of the success of the scheme will 
Inspector of Vema- necessarily depend upon the Officer appointed to 

carry it into effect 

The arguments advanced by the fion'ble Mr. Thomason in favor of 
the appointment of a Visitor General and of his being, if possible, a 
young, active, and highly-qualified member of the Civil Service, are quite 
as applicable to Bengal as they were to Agra. The success of the measure 
in the North- Western Provinces has been so great and indisputable as 
to lead the Council strongly to recommend its adoption in Bengal. 

In the beginning of so great an undertaking, it is believed that no 
member of any other class, however gifted and energetic he may be, will 
command the influence and co-operation of those who guide Native 
opinion in these matters, and unless it starts in such a manner as to find 
favor with the people at large, its prospect of success will be considerably 
diminished. 
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Should it, however, be found that from financial or other considerations 
a member of the Civil Service is not available for the duty, the appoint- 
ment of a special Officer to work the scheme will still be necessary. 

He should have no other duty to perform ; should be as constantly on 
the move as local circumstances will permit ; should be charged with the 
entire executive control of Vernacular Education, and the superinten- 
dence of the preparation of suitable class-books, &c. 

In fact, his functions should be strictly analogous to those of Mr. H. S. 
Reid at Agra.. 
36. The duties of the Zillah and Pergunnah Visitors should be exactly 

the same as those of the corresponding Officers 
ViS "* Pergunnah in the North-Western Provinces. Should the 

scheme be tried at first in four experimental 
Zillahs, four of the former and eight of the latter would be necessary to 
ensure frequent, unexpected, and efficient visitation. 

37. The Pergunnah Schools should serve as 
Model Schools for the Districts in which they are 
placed. 

They should be capable of giving the highest order of Vernacular In- 
struction. The course of Education in them therefore should comprise : — 

Beading, 
Writing, 
Arithmetic, 

Algebra and | The Elemente of Measurement 
Geometry, I of land. 
History, 

Geography, • 

Natural History, including a simple knowledge of Animals and Plants. 
Such a course of instruction might easily be accomplished in from 
seven to eight yeare, with boys of ordinary intelligence. 

The chief care and attention of the Zillah and Pergunnah Visitors 
would necessarily be devoted to these Schools. 

A few of the most intelligent and most proficient of the boys of the 
indigenous Schools should be transferred, as a reward, to the Pergunnah 
Schools to receive a free Vernacular Education, of the higher order than 
can be procured in their own village. 

The Pergunnah Schools should be placed in the most populous and 
accessible villages of their Districts : they should not, however, be at the 
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Sudder Station where the existence of the English Zillah Schools will 
generally prevent their succeeding. 

From the Pergunnah Schools again, the best pupils might be drafted 
on advantageous terms to the Zillah Schools, if they were desirous of 
learning English. 

In each Zillah there should be at least four Model Pergunnah Schools. 

38. The system of instruction in existing Vernacular Schools should 
, ,. « , , not, in the first instance, be interfered with. The 

Indigenous Schools. 

Visitors should content themselves with placing 
good printed elementary books on the subjects taught in those Schools, 
in the hands of the Masters, pointing out the means by which they can 
be most successfully taught, and rewarding the most intelligent and 
proficient boys in the existing system with small book-prizes for 
class use. 

39. By this means an improved system of instruction will gradually 
introduce itself ; a desire for books will arise as it has done in the North- 
western Provinces ; the visits of the Inspectors will be looked forward to 
with pleasure, and a progressive impulse be given, so unconsciously, 
as to shock no prejudice, present no appearance of innovations and excite 
no alarm or suspicion. 

40. In the commencement of the system, each Visitor should be 
armed with a short Statement, in the Vernacular dialect of the District, 
of the nature, objects, and advantages of an improved system of Native 
Education, and of the best means of carrying it into effect It should 
define the elementary course necessary for the purpose and contain a few 
simple hints on the discipline and management of Schools. This should 
be distributed as widely as possible throughout the Districts, to every 
one capable of reading and understanding it. 

41. The Council recommend the trial of the experiment in at least 
four Zillahs, in order that all sources of success or failure from local 
causes may counterbalance each other, and the scheme have a fair chance 
of being tested on its own merits. 

42. In the immediate neighbourhood of the Presidency, the desire for 
an English Education is so great that Vernacular Schools are not 
likely to succeed, unless an English Class is attached to them, a pro- 
ceeding which the Council cannot recommend for adoption, although it 
has been suggested by some of the most able and energetic friends of 
Native Education, among them Mr. H. V. Bayley. 
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43. The best Zillahs then, to commence upon, would, int hie opinion 
of the Council, be Hooghly, Burdwan, Beerbhoom and Jessore, which 
form a compact accessible circle for the experiment. The cost of the 
scheme is not easy to calculate, as the Grants in aid of books, &cx, can 
only l>e correctly ascertained, when the plan is in full operation. 

44. The following is probably an approximation to what would be 
required : — 

Rupees. 

Visitor General, 800 x 1 2, 9,600 

Travelling Allowance, Rupees 5 x 30 = 150, 1,800 

Office Establishment, 100 x 12, 1,200 

Contingencies, Payments to Pundits for preparation of books, 

OCC, * tJ vr X IZj • . • ••• >•• ••• ••• •■• ••• ••• •••••• «, ZUU 

Four Zillah Visitors, 100 each, or 400 x 12, 4,800 

Travelling Allowance, for each, 25 = 100 x 12, 1,200 

Eight Pergunnah Visitors, @ 30 Rupees each, - 240 x 12, ... 2,880 

Travelling Allowance at 16 each 128 x 12, 1,536 

Sixteen Pergunnah School-masters, at 25 each, or 400 x 12, ... 4,800 
Sixteen Pergunnah School-masters of the 2nd Class, at 1 6 each, 

j2()v X J. 2u, ... ... •■ ... ••• ... ••• .*• ••• •••••• <J, "W 

Books, Stationery, and Contingencies of every description for 
each School 20 Rupees monthly or for sixteen Schools, 

tJAvf X IAi ... ••• ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... *J,0*l!vF 

Distribution of Books, Maps, Prizes, &a, to the indigenous 
Schools of each Zillah, at least 100 Rupees each monthly, 

or jcW x x ^tj . . • . • . ... •*. • « . ... ... ••• •.«••• TfOvv 



Total Rupees ... 40,656 



In fact an Annual Grant of Rupees 50,000, the excess to be devoted to 
the preparation and publication of suitable Vernacular books, would 
be necessary to give the system a fair trial if the Vernacular Schools in 
the Districts are still as numerous as when Mr. Adam's wrote, and the 
majority of them will submit to visitation and inspection. 

45. At all times the Head Quarters of the Zillah and Pergunnah 
Visitors should be at the most populous villages in their respective divi- 
sions ; and at such seasons as precluded visitation, they should, when not 
engaged in preparing Returns and Reports for the Visitor General, be 
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attached to the Model Schools, and assist personally, for at least two 
hours daily, in their management and tuition. 

46. The Council are of opinion that it would not be advisable to 
make pecuniary grants to indigenous School-masters, although this 
would probably be the most popular proceeding. 

47. There is still another consideration connected with the effective 
working and success of any great scheme of Vernacular Education in 
Bengal, unless it can be shown that some practical or immediate personal 
benefit is to result from the introduction of a higher order of instruc- 
tion : it is not likely at first, from any merits of its own, to be generally 
adopted by the people. The greatest stimulus to the study of English 
and that to which it is mainly indebted for its present success has been 
that of the self-interest referred to above. As soon as it became gene- 
rally known that it was the sure, and would ultimately become the 
chief, if not the only, pass-port to advancement in fife and employ- 
ment under the Government, all prejudices of caste and similar objections 
on the part of the Hindoos vanished ; and the tide of its popularity 
has ever since continued to flow with undiminished force. 

If a similar means of overcoming the vis inertia inherent in the 
Natives of Bengal, against change or innovation of any kind, whether 
beneficial or otherwise, were employed, there is little reason to doubt 
that among so shrewd, and naturally intelligent and educable a people, 
the same result would follow. The means of accomplishing it are sim- 
ple, inexpensive, and subversive of no right or privilege to which the 
people may imagine themselves to be entitled. 

The result, when fully accomplished, would be of advantage to both 
governing and governed, for there are few facts now better established 
than that the educated Native Agency employed in all departments of 
the State, is far more efficient, trustworthy, and inexpensive, than that of 
their ignorant and corrupt predecessors. 

48. The immediate promulgation of the portion of Lord Hardinge's 

u With a view still far- Resolution noted in the margin, with an intimation 
tfaer to promote and en- that, after a certain period to be determined by 

courage the diffusion of , 

knowledge among the the Government, no person would be employed in 

people, 6 ^ Governor Ge^ anv public situation whatever, who was unable to 
nerai is aUo pleased to rea< j an( j ^^ . anc [ fa^ ^he preference in selec- 

dtrect that even in the ' r 

•election of persons to flu tion would be given to the best educated in their 

the lowest offices under Tr , , , . . 

the Government, respect own vernacular language, would at once give an 
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be had to tho relative impulse to the whole matter, that nothing could 

acquirements of the can- * ° 

didates ; and that in every hereafter check. 

read and write be pre- 49. To increase the estimation of the Model 
ferredtoonewhocannot." Schools and to reward the most deserving pupils 

of the existing Vernacular Schools, the Council suggest that every pupil, 
passing with credit through their respective courses, should be presented 
with a small parchment Certificate, stating on one side the age, name, 
caste, parentage, village and a brief description of the individual for 
personal identification ; and on the other, a Certificate of character and 
proficiency in the Studies of the School in which he was educated, signed 
and sealed by the Visitor General 

50. This should serve as a passport to the individual, and in the 
event of his becoming a candidate for public employment, the preference, 
in selection, should, cateris paribus be given to the bearers of these Cer- 
tificates over those who can produce no such proofs of character and 
qualification. 

51. The above contains an outline of the scheme which the Council 
venture respectfully to urge upon the attention of the Government 

52. The agency for carrying it into effect can readily be procured, if 
the plan itself meets with approval. 

53. In any event the Council are strongly of opinion, that it is not 
advisable to continue the existing system. 

In addition to what has already been stated regarding it in a previous 
portion of this communication, is the fact that no special funds are at 
present available for its maintenance, and that the amount unprofitably 
expended upon it is taken from the assignment for English Education, 
to the manifest detriment of the latter. 

I have, &a, 
(Signed) F. J. MOUAT, 

Secretary. 



Council of Education, 
3rd October 1853. 
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Mr. J. P. Ora/nt's Minute, dated \§th July 1853. 

We are much indebted to the Secretary for this note. When we 

report on the subject to Government, in addition 
Vernacular Schools. 

to the information therein afforded, it will be only 
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• 

necessary to state how the Vernacular School* originated, and to explain 
their anomalous position, as lacking any thing in the charge of funds. 

My opinion is, that we ought to recommend the abolition of all the 
remaining Schools without reference to ulterior projects on the grounds 
that we have no money wherewith to support them ; that the deductions 
from the Assignments for English Institutions by which they have been 
supported, can no longer be made without injury to those growing 
Institutions ; and that the past results and future prospects of these Ver- 
nacular Schools are so bad as to prevent our asking for a Grant for their 
support. 

But that it will not follow that a Grant for some better system of 
Vernacular Schools would be improper. It does, however, follow, that 
we ought to have a well-considered and definite design, before we ask 
for such a grant, so that we may be able to show reasonable grounds 
for believing that the Grant will not be wasted, as what has been cab- 
baged from the English Institutions has been wasted 

On this question I agree with the Bengal Government of 1849, in 
thinking that the fault has been in the quality of our Schools. At a 
heavy charge to the Education Funds, and at the usual Schooling charge 
to the boys, we afforded Schools, never by any degree better, and often 
by many degrees worse, than the existing private Schools. How could 
such a plan succeed ? 

I think the only same design that can be entertained, in projecting a 
public scheme of Vernacular Education for the mass of the people of 
Bengal, is to institute, at the chief places in every District, an improved 
School, to serve as a model for all the neighbouring Village Schools, and 
an inducement to them to improve themselves ; and at the same time 
to facilitate the improvement of private School-masters. 

I do not know how we can do this even in a single District, till we 
have an adequate number of fit Vernacular School-masters. 

Hence it is my conclusion that, before we do anything else of a gene- 
ral nature, we ought to make adequate provision for teaching the future 
teachers. To this object I would limit, for the present, all our exertions. 

(Signed) J. P. GRANT. 

19th July 1853. 



G 
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Mr. W. Seton-Karr's Minute, dated 2Ut July 1853. 

I have read the Secretary's note, on Vernacular Instruction, with great 
interest and attention. I have, for some time past, been of opinion that 
one reason of the failure of the Government Vernacular Schools was, 
that their system was not, in reality, based on the indigenous system. 

All inquiry from the time of Mr. Adam, in 1835, down to the present 
day, tends to show that although the indigenous Vernacular Schools are 
of a primitive kind, yet they supply a course of instruction which is 
decidedly useful, or at any rate which ryots and small proprietors, 
shop-keepers, and the servants and agents of Zemindars, consider to 
be useful. It is admitted that the indigenous Schools have rarely any 
printed books ; that they are often held in a cow-shed, or an out-house, 
or an old temple, or even under a tree ; that the Village Gooru is inade- 
quately paid by scanty fees, food and clothing, or annual or weekly 
presents ; and that, in short, the whole thing is very rude of its kind. 
Still, these Schools do supply a sort of information which ryots and vil- 
lagers, who think at all about learning to read and write, cannot, and 
will not, do without They learn there the system of Bunneah's 
Accounts, or that of Agriculturist's ; they learn forms of notes-of-hands, 
quittances, leases, (pottahs,) agreements, (kubodleute 9 ) and all such forms 
as are in constant use with a population not naturally dull and some- 
what prone to litigation, and whose social relations are decidedly com- 
plex. All theseforms are taught by the Gooru from memory, as well as 
complimentary forms of address ; and I have heard a little *boy, not 10 
years old, run off from memory, a form of this kind, with the utmost 
glibness ; this boy, like many others, had never read from a book m his 
life. On these acquirements the agricultural population set a very con- 
siderable value, I think that we ought not too much to consider whether 
such attainments are really very valuable. All I know is, that they are 
valued ; and it is the absence of such instruction as this, which, I think, 
has led to the assertion, with regard to some Districts, that the inhabi- 
tants consider their own indigenous Schools to be better than those of 

Government. 

Mr. Thomason's scheme proceeds on the principle of taking up the 
indigenous Education where he finds it, and gradually and materially 
improving it We have not the machinery here that the Agra Govern- 
ment has, in the shape of Tahsildars, Canoongoes, and Putwarees ; but 
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we have a great deal of village Education. I believe that the Village 
Schools, in any cultivated and populous District, would number some 
hundreds. What I would suggest is, that we should take up the Verna- 
cular Education, just as we find it, and introduce into our Schools with 
the improvements of which it is at once capable, adding thereto afterwards 
such better instruction as the people may be induced to appreciate and 
as we can supply. 

Thus I would have all forms of address cmd of busmess, all modes 
of Aocownt, agricultural and commercial, collected, and the best of 
their kind printed in a cheap and popular form, to serve as models. I 
would even have the common Summons of our Criminal or Revenue 
Courts, printed off A Native gentleman of very considerable experi- 
ence told me, a short time ago, that he had seen elementary books of 
this kind printed in some of the Schools of his Zemindary, but this, I 
have reason to believe, is a rare instance, and it was near Calcutta; and 
generally, the boys take down the forms in writing from the dictation of 
the Gooru,— and that these forms have been printed in anyone instance. 
I venture to consider an additional argument in favor of my plan. I 
observe in the Abstracts circulated by the Secretary, that the Chanakya 
verses are read in some Schoola These verses are Sanscrit couplets on 
morality and the conduct of affairs current among the people, handed 
down by tradition, and not known to be the production of any one 
author. Every Bengalee sircar, writer, village barber, or person with 
any smattering of education, knows some half dozen or dozen of these 
couplets* and can give their general meaning. I would even advocate 
that such of these as are not objectionable, on the score of immorality 
or indelicacy, which I am sorry to say, some of them are, should be 
printed with an accurate Bengalee translation. A good many have 
been collected and printed for the first time in Dr. Hoeberlin's Sans- 
crit Anthology. The number of verses could not possibly exceed 
100, if so many. These verses often go as much to shape the ideas 
and to direct the conduct as any thing else in the course of popular 
instruction. 

In short to sum up the proposition, to which I would earnestly beg 
the attention of the Council, I would make a new trial of Vernacular 
Education, basing it on the system as we find it, improving that system, 
rejecting at once whatever there may be in it absolutely vicious and 
unsound, (though I am not to be understood to say that there is any 
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thing that I know of as yet absolutely so,) and gradually preparing the 
way for a better and higher and more extended course of study. 

I do not think that we shall be travelling in a wrong direction if we 
enable the ryot to add up the amount of his losses and his gains ; to 
calculate the area of his field in a rough way ; address letters to his 
Zemindar ; to know the meaning of a Revenue Summons when he sees 
it ; to see that his agreements are correctly worded ; and that his quit- 
tances are properly drawn out 

With this view I incline to the opinion that the scheme carefully 
drawn out by the Secretary should be fairly tried. My only fear is, that 
the Districts near Calcutta, selected for the experiment, though admira- 
bly fitted for a close and constant supervision, may be those where the 
desire for English Education may be so strong as to overrule every thing 
else and so leave the Vernacular no chance. On the other hand, I look 
on Behar as ill-suited to the scheme, at least as yet, and the Eastern 
Districts of Bengal to be equally distant and unadapted to the plan. 
In Furreedporet indeed, the inhabitants were so bigotted, or so apathe- 
tic, that it was found to be impossible, even in the old scheme, to esta- 
blish a single School there. 

Before, however, deciding on any thing, I would suggest to the Council 
the propriety of consulting some of the best Officers stationed near Cal- 
cutta, as to the probable success of the new plan. I would take the 
opinion of Messrs. Samuells, Bayley, E. Jackson, Jenkins, Buckland, 
Montresor, Belli and Chapman, and perhaps a Native Deputy Magistrate 
or two, on the matter, as I believe them all, from local and general 
experience, to be excellently qualified to help us by their advice, and to 
be most ready to afford it I would give it clearly to be understood that 
no English whatever would be allowed. This I look on as an essential 
feature of the plan. 

Our English Schools 'might be fed eventually by promising boys from 
the Vernacular ones ; but we should keep the English course quite dis- 
tinct The last Vernacular effort failed from a variety of causes, but 
some of the causes, I think, were that we scattered our Schools too much ; 
that we had no system of control, and that we did not take up Vernacu • 
lar Education aa it stood Jn the present instance I would concentrate the 
Schools more, and I would make them similar to the indigenous! only 
much better ; giving the boys books instead of dictation to learn from, 
and a good house instead of cow-ahed to sit in ; and with this view, I 
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think that the difficulty of Masters, which Mr. Grant has strongly noticed, 
might be got over, at least it should not be absolutely insurmountable. 
Schools maintained by Talookdars or by the villagers themselves might 
receive books on submitting to the inspection of the Visitors, and on 
being well reported o£ But I shall be happy to hear the whole subject 
discussed at our next meeting. 

(Signed) W. SETON-KARR 
21st July 1853. 



Baboo Ru&eomoy Dvtt'e Minute, dated 23rd Jvly 1853. 

I quite concur in the above opinion, and I may add, that students 
educated in the Sanscrit College are unfit to be Teachers in useful Verna- 
cular Schools. The Teachers in such Schools, ought in my opinion, to 
be men like the one now employed in the Hindoo College Patshala, 
Nemychand Dey. Some years ago, I knew many men of that qualifica- 
tion keeping Schools in Calcutta, but the growing desire of exclusive 
English Education in the City has tended to the abolition of those 
Schools, and consequent employment of those men in other occupations. 
I have no doubt competent Teachers are still to be found in villages, 
and if encouraged will be glad to take service in Village Schools. 
Training up Teachere for such a purpose in a Normal School appears to 
me unnecessary. 

(Signed) RUSSOMOY DUTT. 
23rd Jvly 1853. 



Mr. W. Seton-Karr'8 Minute, dated 5th November 1853. 

I hays read the draft prepared with great care by the Secretary, and 
„ , „ . , given it my beet attention. I have also had the 

Vernacular Schools. 

Minute on draft of the advantage of seeing Mr. Colvin's demi-official 

letter to Government. • ,• t j *j ji * • • xi_ ±. 

communication, I am decidedly of opinion that 
the plan drawn out in the draft is worthy of a trial, and that if only 
properly setrargoing, it will do much good. I have formed this opinion 
after reading the whole of Mr. Adam's printed reports, and after inqui- 
ries made in several directions from Nativea The late Vernacular 
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Schools failed, in my opinion, because they were not closely watched, 
because they proceeded on no one general plan, and because they were 
7iot y in reality, Vernacular Schools. I mean by this that they did not 
take up the indigenous Vernacular Schools, the village shed, and the 
village Oooru or Dominie, just as they now are, with all their imperfec- 
tions and differences. There are abundance of these Schools in the 
Districts round Calcutta. The poorest classes send their sons to get a 
smattering of Accounts there, and to learn how to write a few letters. 
We should have no difficulty in making a selection of Schools to be 
watched and visited, and by a little judicious management and support 
in the way of books and rewards, the village School-masters would readi- 
ly be induced to conform to our system, and to adopt our improvements, 
viz., books instead of dictation, and sound Geography instead of vague 
fables. Meanwhile we should have our Model Schools in each pergun- 
nah, which ought to afford all the instruction now given in the purely 
indigenous Schools, with exception to whatever may be found absolutely 
vicious or absurd, besides instructions which those Schools do not and 
cannot afford. I do not think that the want of competent instructors, 
of which Mr. Grant is apprehensive, ought to stop us. We profess, as I 
understand the matter, to teach the son of a ryot agricultural Accounts, 
or the son of a common tywrmeah, commercial Accounts. We profess to 
teach the sons of both of the above classes, a little Geography ; the art of 
writing ; a few moral tales ; some practical and useful information ; the 
rudiments of History especially of the history of his own country. Can 
we not get a set of Teachers also who can impart sufficient instruction 
on the above points ? I own that with every respect for the opinion of a 
person, whose judgment I have been accustomed to regard with great 
deference, we should not be delayed by any such fear. There is a vast 
amount of ignorance amongst the labouring and agricultural population. 
There are abundance of Village Schools in several districts of Bengal 
well fitted for our experiment If we improve the existing Institutions 
we shall tend*to dispel the existing ignorance ; our plan commences at the 
right end : it is capable of easy extension at a moderate expense : it has 
for its object the raising of the character of the ryot, whom it is hopeless 
to expect that English literature or that of the learned Oriental lan- 
guages will ever reach. It is the plan which is succeeding in the 
North-West Provinces, modified to suit the local peculiarities of Bengal ; 
in short, it appears to me sound comprehensive, systematic and suited to 
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the people, and as such is well worth an expenditure of half a lac of 

Rupees a year. 

(Signed) W. SETON-KARR 
The 5th November 1853. 



SECOND DIVISION., 



Mr. J. P. Qramtfe Minute, dated 23rd Jwne 1854. 
I think that there is bat (me reasonable course to adopt in introducing 

Vernacular Education. Vernacular Education into Bengal, namely, to 

establish at once, in all its integrity, the system in 
which Mr. Thomason established in the North-Western Provinces, and of 
which the success has been perfect That system was the result of mature 
thought, and it has obtained in its practical application unqualified and 
perfect success. Any thing less will certainly be defective Any thing 
more may possibly involve unforeseen disadvantage* It will be time 
enough for those who wish to improve upon Mr. Thomason to try their 
hands after we have got as good a system as his at work in Bengal 

I know of no peculiar circumstances in Bengal that makes any 
essential change from Mr. Thomason's plan necessary. We have no 
Sherastadars here, and therefore our Model Schools cannot be each at a 
Sherastadar's station. But we have Moonsifls scattered over every 
District, and there is no reason why we should not have a Model School 
at Moonsi£b' stations. 

In every other respect, I would adopt the North-Western Provinces' 
jdan absolutely. 

I should be very sorry to see a main feature of the North-Western 
Provinces' plan, namely the European Superintendent, omitted, or altered, 
as Mr. Halliday proposes. Such an Officer, in my opinion, is more neces- 
sary . at the commencement of tJie system than at any future time. 
Least of all should I like to see the superintendence of the introduction of 
this great scheme made over to the hands of any one whose hands are full 
already. The Superintendent, in my opinion, should have no other charge. 

I see no reason why the admission at any Model School should be 
free at first Our Education will not be appreciated at its worth, unless, 
like the village Education now available, it is paid for. 

I object strongly to Mr. Halliday 's proposal of Grants in aid to 
Missionaries, which would be, no matter how, we might attempt to 
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mystify the thing, in appearance as well as in reality, to appropriate 
money drawn by taxes from tha pockets of the people for the purpose of 
making proselytes from the religion of the people. If I were living at 
home, I should have no objection whatever to any Mahomedan spending 
his own money in attempting to convert me and my neighbours. But 
I should object strongly to a portion of the income tax, to which I am 
obliged to contribute, being expended in that manner ; and I think the 
objections of my neighbours would take a form disagreeable to the 
Moulvees, Missionaries and their supporters. 

That is a political objection. An economical objection is, that I 
cannot, for the life of me, imagine how it can be shown that a 100 
Bupees expended in an allowance to a man, over whom we have absolutely 
no control whatever, will produce more effect than a 100 Bupees 
spent in maintaining Teachers who are absolutely under our control If 
this can be shown, then I think we must logically be driven to confess 
that we are unfit to meddle with Vernacular Education at alL Irrespective 
of the quality of the education, the plan of Grants in aid, from money 
otherwise available to the public Educational Fund, will certainly tend to 
reduce the aggregate amount of money spent in Education ; because it 
always happens, that as establishments formerly supported wholly on the 
voluntary principle, are more and more aided by Government, they are 
less and less aided by voluntary subscribers. 

In my opinion, in our Beport to Government, we ought to make no 
allusion to this proposal of Mr Halliday's. We could not do so, I believe, 
without contravening the orders in force, which prohibit the connection 
of Government Institutions with Missionary Institutions. I for one hope 
never to see those orders altered ; for with an unfeigned respect for both 
classes of Institutions, I believe that a connexion between them would 
be an unholy alliance. 

(Signed) J. P. GBANT. 
The 23rd June 1854. 



Mr. C. Alien' 8 Minute, dated 2&tk June 1854*. 

I HAVE received these papers to-day, 28th June, and have passed 
them on, as requested, without an hour's delay. I would have done so 
without a remark, as I concur generally in the propriety of following 
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the example set us in the North-West, but I wish to say that I approve 
highly of Mr. Halliday's proposal of Grants in aid. 

This country is not inhabited by Pagan and Mahomedans only, there 
are Native Christians, and I hope that their number is increasing, and 
I also think that encouragement should be given to Missionary Schools, 
wherein the principal part of the Education is secular. 

I believe in England Grants in aid are given to every School, let the 
religious instruction therein be what it may, if the School will admit the 
Government Inspector and be guided by his advice. 

Again I doubt the accuracy of Mr. Grant's positions that Government 
aid to Schools, supported by voluntary efforts, tends to diminish the 
number of voluntary subscribers. 

Year by year, during the last 15 or 20 years, has. the British Parlia- 
ment granted more and mare money to aid voluntary efforts at educat- 
ing die poor in England, but I do not believe that the Scholars are 
fewer or the Schooling-fees less than they were 20 years ago. 

(Signed) C. ALLEN, 

The 28ft Jvme 1854. 



Mr. H. Ricketta Minute, dated 9ih July 1854. 

IiOBD Habdingb's 101 Schools failed, because, when they were estab- 
lished, the Government were not prepared with either books, Teachers, 
or superintendence, but it is my belief that in many parts they would 
have succeeded, (indeed they have succeeded,) in spite of the books being 
unsuitable and the Teachers unfit, had the superintendence only been ineffi- 
cient, whereas in many places, perhaps, I might say, in most places, it 
was injurious. 

In 1844, certainly not more than two Collectors in 10 could read and 
write Bengalee, or understand any thing said to them in Bengalee. Not 
immediately connected with their official duty, the consequence was, 
visiting the Schools was a hateful duty ; an excuse was always sought for 
avoiding it, and when performed, it was performed in such a way as to 
do a great deal of harm in many ways, and no good whatever. Whe- 
ther the ignorance was concealed by contempt, or by ridicule, or reserve, 
or feigned fellowship, the effect was much the same, the cause was 

injured, . - 

H 
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Bui things have much improved within the last few years, and it is but 
reasonable to conclude that the Schools which have flourished in spite of 
circumstances, are deserving of future countenance. When a better 
system shall have been established, by all means let the 34 Schools, which 
remain of the 101, be abolished, but till then I would keep what we 
have. I do not see in what respect the existing Schools differ so much 
from the proposed Model Schools, that it should be impossible to convert 
the existing establishments into Model Schools, at all events in those 
Districts into which the new system is to be introduced. 

Moreover, suddenly to abolish these Schools, where they have done well 
would be little less than a breach of faith. The School-houses have been 
built and other expenses incurred by the land-holders and others who 
have supported them. Though no positive engagement was entered into, 
it certainly was implied that School-houses being built, and provided with 
the necessary furniture, &c., School-masters should be provided These 
expenses having been incurred, now to withdraw the Masters merely 
because a better plan is under consideration, would, besides being in my 
opinion unfair, act injuriously on plans contemplated by creating 
distrust with steadfastness of our purposes. 

As to the Grants in aid, I agree entirely with Mr. Grant We cannot 
make Grants of money to Missionary Schools without departing from the 
principles hitherto observed. Strict observance of which I believe to 
be indispensable to success in promoting the education of the people. I 
would give money Grants to no one ; I would grant books to all Schools in 
which there was assurance that they would be made good use o£ 

The series of books, enumerated by Pundit Ishwar Chunder Surma, 
seems suitable as far as it goes, but elementary books of practical appli- 
cation appear needed. I would improve it, and complete it as soon as 
possible. Neither money, nor masters, nor superintendence can avail any 
thing if we have not abundance of the most suitable books. 

Provided the aid be confined to books, there can be no room for the 
objection urged by Mr. Grant, while the effect of aid in books will 
spread much wider than aid in money. Passed from hand to hand, 
others will read, besides those who attend the Schools, and they may 
reach those in whose hands we all should so much like to see them, the 
hands of the mothers and sisters of those who attend the Schools. 

I would not by any means limit the aid in books to the Districts, 
in which the new plan is to be introduced. I would extend it to all 
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the Provinces under the Bengal Government. We must have versions 

in Ooreeah and the Mugh languages, besides Bengalee and Hindoostanee. 

I agree in thinking that a Superintendent of Education cannot be 

appointed too soon. I would have a young and active European Officer. 

(Signed) H. RICKETTS. 

. 9th July 1854. 



Baboo Ramgvpal Ohoses Minute, dated Uth July 1854. 

I have read these interesting papers with attention, and proceed t? 
make a few brief remarks on the subject. 

Various reasons have been assigned for the comparative failure of Lord 
Hardinge s scheme of Vernacular Education. The chief causes appear 
to me to be want of proper care in the selection of Teachers, and more' 
particularly the want of efficient and zealous superintendence. These 
Schools were placed under the control of Revenue Collectors. Few of 
them had any leisure to devote to this extra duty, and fewer still felt 
any interest in it There has been besides a paucity of proper books 
and a general want of system in the management of the scheme. No 
wonder then that it has not met with that measure of success which was 
hoped for. But in spite of these drawbacks, there has been considerable 
success, wherever much interest was taken by the Collector. I may 
instance Mr. Bailey's excellent example and the success that attended 
his exertions at Midnapore. This single instance justifies, I think, the 
inference that .an improved system of Vernacular Education would, 
under proper management, be appreciated by the people. 

I beg to refer to an interesting Report, copy of which is herewith 
annexed, of a Vernacular School in the vicinity of Baraset The success 
which has attended it, is an earnest of what may be accomplished if 
proper means were adopted. 

The plan which has been introduced in the North- Western Provinces 
with such happy effect appears to me in its main features to be well 
applicable to Bengal The agency of the Tahsildars I do not look 
upon as an essential feature of that plan, and the absence of this 
particular kind of agency will not, I think, materially affect the 
success of the schema In Bengal we have better materials to work 
upon, the people being more intelligent and less prejudiced than the 
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inhabitants of the Upper Provinces. I do not therefore entertain any 
distrust of the result of the proposed experiment. 

Although I have a very high opinion of the zeal and ability of the 
Principal of the Sanscrit College, I am scarcely prepared to place the 
control of Vernacular Education in his hands, so long as he has other 
responsible duties to attend to. Were he untrammelled with these, J might, 
perhaps, have acquiesced in the proposition of the Honl>le Mr. Halliday, 
to allow him to try the experiment But as he cannot be spared from 
the Sanscrit College, his visits to the Vernacular Schools must necessa- 
rily be rare, and he could but afford a small portion of his time and 
attention for this additional and onerous duty. We ought to secure the 
undivided energies of one man for so important a situation. 

Upon the whole I am rather inclined to recommend the appointment 
of a Covenanted Civil Servant, if one really qualified for the post can be 
found and spared. 

The reasons for preferring a Civilian are so well urged in Mr. Muir's 

Extract from a letter by the Secretary to the Government ktter to the Govern- 
ed 4A* Nortk-We$tem Provinces, to the Secretary to the tnent of India, dated 
Government of India* in the Home Department. 

the 4th of August last* 

Y One point farther requires to be noticed. Some hesitation +i. A t T +i>; i '*. a • 

was expressed by the Hon'ble Court of Directors in sanction- * nax l wUUK It CteSira- 

ringthe appointment of a Civilian to superintend the operations, ble to give an extract 
as Visitor General. On this head the Lieutenant-Governor a ° 

never felt the smallest doubt and the result has folly justified from it in the margin, 

his expectation. No person could have brought to the task - ~ 

greater ability or a more ardent energy than Mr. H. S. Reid. «>r e*&J reference. 
But it is also evident, that his success has been greatly owing t Wh^i-i /w»i4jm*i1» 

to the position he occupied in the Service. It greatly promoted x BUOUlu ceruumy 

his influence with the people, with the Native Officials, and wish to see the Super- 

with his brother Officers in charge of Districts. . *^ 

" When it is necessary to act upon multitudes of the people, intendent, whoever he 
spread over a wide expanse of country, by motives bearing u^ i j j 

upon the civil rights, it is of the utmost importance to secure "^Y ^ placed under 

the cordial co-operation of those who are the official guar- +l 1A itnmo^ittf^ s»*J AM 

dians of those civil rights. So as the frame-work of the Indian * Ue immeaiai « oraers 

Government is constituted as it now is, this can be done by of the Government of 

no one with so much effect as by a Civilian, who is in habits _ __. 

of intimate friendship with those of his own Service, and to Bengal. His respon- 

whom all Natives look up as to one who, on some future day, niWlUv tmrv lA-l** A'w~* 

may exercise an immediate influence over their prospects and ^DU^y WOUia De direct 

fcrtimed *" and under the zealous 

and immediate control of the Hon'ble Lieutenant-Governor. There can 
be little doubt of success. It would be unwise to place him under the 
Council of Education, the Members of which have already enough to do. 
The experimental Model Schools should be opened, in the neighbouring 
Zillahs in populous localities, particular care being taken that the sites 
are not too near any English School 
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I would place the Schools under the control of Inspectors, who should 
act under the orders of the Superintendent and would not have them 
attached to MoonsiflshipSb The objection to Moonsifls is the same as to 
Collectors. Scarcely any of them would have time, and few weuld 
take much interest in this extra duty. 

I think it would be wise to dispense with Schooling-fees in the begin- 
ning. In a short time, perhaps in twelve months, we may expect to 
introduce the pay-system gradually. If the Government patronage is bes- 
towed, as it should be, in the spirit of Lord Hardinge's Resolution, the people 
will soon begin to appreciate the advantages of a superior Vernacular 
Education, and there would then be no difficulty in making them pay for 
it I do not see any thing wrong in offering gratuitous education. If 
it is not right to do this in the present instance, surely it is much worse 
to pay the immediate students for learning their profession. 

Grants in aid to indigenous Schools, I of course highly approve o£ It 
will be the chief means of raising the standard of Vernacular Education 
throughout Bengal. 

I entirely concur with the Hon*ble Mr. Grant in his objection to Grants 
in aid to Missionaries or their Schools. Mr. Allen seems to think that 
because the population consists of Native Christians as well as of Hindoos 
and Mahomedans, encouragement should be given to Missionary Schools. 
In that case would not the Hindoo priest and the Mahomedan Moulvee 
be equally entitled to the support of Government ? It is precisely 
because the subjects of this Government are divided into many religions, 
that it ought not to identify itself with one religion in preference to 
another. Unless proselytism be held to be the duty of Government, it 
cannot afford any pecuniary aid to the Mission Schools. Justice and 
policy equally demand that the Government by its acts should not assume 
the truth or falsehood of any of the several faiths followed by its numer- 
ous subjects. 

Although I have, with some hesitation, voted against the appointment 
of Pundit Ishwar Chunder, as Superintendent of Vernacular Education, 
I think it still desirable that he should be, in some way or other, con-* 
hected with this great movement His advice in the selection of books 
and Teachers, in the choice of sites, mode of teaching, and in other 
matters of detail, will be found exceedingly valuable. He has been pre-* 
paring a number of Bengalee books well adapted for introduction into 
the Government and indigenous Schools. The re-modelled Sanscrit 
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College under him will provide the best class of Vernacular Teachers. 
For these reasons, and for the deep interest he takes in the subject, I 
should be glad to see him permanently connected with this great under- 
taking. I am not prepared exactly to say what form this connection 
should take: he would probably be best employed in superintending the 
preparation of books. Perhaps his services might also be available in 
the examination of Teachers. I would, in short, endeavour to combine 
into one harmonious arrangement, Mr. Thomason's plan of European 
superintendence with the proposal of Mr. Halliday, so far as it can be 
practically done. 

(Signed) RAMGOPAL GHOSE. 
llih July 1854. 



Baboo Ramoupermud Boy's Minute, dated 1st August 1854. 

I have carefully gone over these papers, and have no doubt in my 
mind that the scheme adopted with so much success in the North- 
Western Provinces could be engrafted here with still better results. The 
want of the Tahsildaree system in these Districts can make no difference, 
as the establishment of Schools in the circle of Moonsifis or Thannaa 
will just answer the purpose. For the present, as it has been proposed, 
the Districts of Hooghly, Midnapore, Burdwan, and Nuddea could be 
selected as the scene of our operations, to which, however, I would add 
the 24-Pergunnaha, In all these Districts Vernacular Education among 
a greater portion of the people, if not the chief, is at least one of the 
principal occupations of the people ; and if proper encouragement be 
shown and care taken to avoid the errors of existing Schools, any system, 
of Vernacular Education we may adopt will be readily appreciated. 
The principal defects in the established Vernacular Schools are want of 
steady and influential superintendence and able and energetic Teachers. 
In more than one District, I have been an eye-witness of the failure of 
our present scheme of Vernacular Education. The Collectors, I regret 
to say, with very few exceptions, did not consider the supervision of 
the Vernacular Schools, as a substantial portion of their duty ; the details 
of the distribution of the Schools, and appointment of Teachers being 
generally left to the Amlahs, along with their other ordinary business ; 
and the superintendence of the Collector extending merely to the keep- 
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ing of an Account of the receipts and disbursements of the Schools. In 
short* in the locality of the Schools every thing was left to the Teachers. 
They had to teach the boys : to regulate their studies ; to superintend the 
Schools, and to maintain a position in their respective circles, with a 
-view to impart importance to the study in the eyes of the people, but 
being men of very indifferent education themselves, paid on a scale of 
salary quite disproportionate to the position of a Teacher, and left uncon- 
trolled and unassisted, they signally failed in every point of their avoca- 
tions. 

2. To secure a steady and influential Superintendence, I should cer- 
tainly think with Baboo Ramgopaul Ghoee, that European supervision 
is absolutely necessary ; and my experience in the Mofussil enables me to 
say, that this supervision will be far better exercised by a qualified per- 
son from the Civil Service* than one from the uncovenanted branches of 
the Public Service. The exalted position and influence of the former 
will at once convince the people that we are acting with earnestness in 
the cause, and impress them with a belief that good will assuredly result 
to them from the pursuance of the object set before them. This advan- 
tage cannot be attained from the appointment either of a European out 
of the Service, or a Native, however high his social position or preten- 
sions may be. It is undeniable that the influential position of a person 
from the Civil Service will tend to raise the tone of the proposed scheme, 
and the community of feeling which he will necessarily have with the 
Revenue and Judicial authorities in the country will ensure greater pro- 
bability of success. Moreover, in the employment of qualified students 
from these Schools, his recommendations will be more readily received 
and acted upon, than those coming from a person not belonging to the 
Service. It will be admitted on all hands, that the subordinate Officers 
now employed in the different Public Offices are notoriously corrupt. 
To displace these by men of some education and rectitude, who should 
be above the temptation of bribes, would be to confer a great blessing on 
the country ; and nothing would better effectuate this end than devising 
means to facilitate the employment of the passed and qualified students 
from our Vernacular Schools. This consideration, above all others, ought 
to weigh with us in the selection of a Superintendent Furthermore, 
Pundit Ishwur Chunder, who has been pointed out forthe post, is already 
deeply engaged in the Sanscrit College, and the addition of the present 
duties will only distract his attention, and render him unfitted for carry- 
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ing out the important reforms which he has already introduced, and 
which I conceive nothing but a constant superintendence is likely to 
prove beneficial. 

3. I am opposed to any scheme of Vernacular Education which aims 
at teaching the masses of the people the higher branches of European 
literature and science. Those should be given through the means of the 
English language, and I hold that the Vernacular language is not fitted 
to convey those instructions. Those that aspire to acquire a thorough, 
knowledge of the higher walks of literature and science should attend on 
English Schools and Colleges, and not confine themselves merely to Ver- 
nacular instruction. The masses, I think, should be taught through the 
medium of their own tongue, such useful instructions in Geography, His- 
tory, Arithmetic, and the ordinary forms of Law Proceedings, as would 
enable them to be useful members of Society. Keeping this principle 
in view, I would suggest that we should, as proposed in the letter of 
Baboo Ramchunder Mitter, avoid employing mere Pundits in theae 
Schools. We want men who are imbued with European principles and 
knowledge, and whose habits and feelings have been cultivated 
and improved, so that by their superior information and intelligence 
they might exercise a moral influence, not only in the Institution 
itself, but throughout their respective circles, a circumstance which is 
of the greatest importance to create in the people a taste for know- 
ledge. I would therefore make the situations of the Head-masters 
in these Schools better paid than what is proposed, and thus secure a 
better class of men to carry out our object 

4. The Grants in aid, as proposed in Mr. Halliday's Minute, has 
undoubtedly its bad effects. These have been fully and ably shown by- 
Mr. Grant His reasons have my entire concurrence. The British 
Government, as it is constituted, ought to maintain the strictest neutra- 
lity about religious Education. It has maintained this position up to the 
present time, and I see no reason why it should deviate from that cause. 
They are besides likely to retard private contribution* If the principle 
be once recognized, I should conceive it would be difficult for us to set 
proper bounds to them. Almost every private Institution in the country 
will naturally look up for them, and we shall not know to whom we might 
extend, or from whom we might withhold our support. There is also 
in these aids the danger of our committing the same error from which 
we have only lately extricated ourselves in the Hindu College, where 
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if I mistake not, our connection originated at first in the shape of Grant* 
in aid. I do not know how we can withdraw our aid when it is once 
given, should other considerations than the efficient working of the 
Institutions suggest to us the propriety of withdrawing such aids. 

(Signed) RAMAPERSAD BOY. 

The 1st August 1854 



Sir J. W. Colvile's Minute, dated 20th August 1854. 

In the course of the many months during which this question 
has been before the Council of Education, it has assumed several dis- 
tinct shapes* 

It was originally taken up by the Council of its own mere motion. It 
was discussed shortly before my departure to Madras in August last. 
The result of that discussion was the able draft prepared by Dr. 
Mouat, which is amongst the papers now in circulation. 

Before the Council had come to any decision upon the precise proposal 
to be made to Government, the Report relating to the system of Verna- 
cular Education, established by the late Mr. Thomason in the North- 
Western Provinces, came to the hands of the Governor General then exer- 
cising the functions of Governor of Bengal The result of that was, a 
recommendation on the part of the Bengal Government to the Council, 
to do, what they were already in some sense doing, viz., to consider the 
propriety of applying the system of Mr. Thomason to the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal. 

Whilst the question was in this state, our late colleague, Mr. Halliday, 
returned from Europe. The papers fell into his hand : he gave to them 
a great deal of consideration : he consulted persons engaged in the work 
of Education, or otherwise competent to advise him, and he produced 
the Minute which is amongst the papers now in circulation. 

A paper so written cannot, in strictness, be treated as an authoritative 
proposal by the Government of Bengal, of a scheme for the consideration 
of the Council, yet, inasmuch, as it is the expression of the matured and 
deliberate opinion of the gentleman who now governs Bengal, it may 
be fairly treated as indicative of what he will do, unless his views and 
intentions are modified by the suggestions of the Council or other 

I 
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counteracting cause. It is in this point of view, the most important 
paper before us, for whatever may have been the case when this subject 
was first mooted by the Council, more than twelve months ago, we cai* 
now hardly fail to treat as settled questions, first that Government will 
attempt some new and large system of Vernacular Education, and secondly 
that that system will be Mr. Thomason s, with more or less of modifica- 
tion. 

It is therefore to Mr. Halliday's scheme, that the few observations 
which I am about to make, more particularly apply. 

That scheme includes so much of the Thomasonian system as con- 
sists of the establishment, at first experimentally, in a few Zillahs, after- 
wards generally of certain Government Model Schools, of an efficient 
system of supervision ; of the introduction of better school-books, and 
a higher order of Teachers ; and of the improvement, by these means, 
of the indigenous Schools of the country. 

It differs from the Thomasonian system, as every scheme for the adap- 
tation of that system to Bengal must differ ; in that it fails to connect 
the Schools with the general economy of Government by the instru- 
mentality of the Tahsildars ; but it further differs from other Schools ; in 
that it does not seek to establish between Moonsifis or other subordinate 
Government Officers and the Vernacular Schools relations similar to 
those which in the North-Western Provinces exist between such Schools 
and the Tahsildars. It differs more materially from the Thomasonian 
system in that as principal overseer of the new system it would employ 
a Native gentleman of high qualification, instead of an European Cove- 
nanted Officer, and lastly, it would superadd to the Thomasonian system 
that of " Grant in aid." 

Whether much will be gained by substituting Moonsifis or other 
Native Uncovenanted Officers for Tahsildars, I doubt 

The Revenue system in the North-Western Provinces (so at least 
I used to gather from Mr. Thomason and other Members of the Civil 
Service, in those Provinces,) is the pivot upon which the whole economy 
of society turns. It does not follow that the plan of the Tahsildar (an 
Officer brought into personal and intimate contact with all classes of 
perstyis in his District) will be usefully supplied by a Judicial Officer 
like the Moonsiff I have heard it said moreover (though of the truth 
of this I cannot pretend to judge) that the Moonsifis have already more 
than enough to do ; and that their connection with the Schools would 
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bo nominal rather than real I cannot think that such a connection is 
essential to the success of a system of Vernacular Education. 
• Upon the system of supervision proposed, more is to be said A priory 
I should conceive that Pundit Ishwar Chunder is more likely than any 
Civilian of whom I can think as likely to be employed in this way, to set 
the new system going, and to keep it going right His knowledge of the 
language of his own countrymen, and of the feelings and habits of 
moral communities, must be far greater than that possessed by an Euro* 
pean Officer. 

His acquirements both in the old learning of the country, and in mo- 
dern and European learning, are considerable ; and it has been his 
special object to train up young men with some tincture of both kinds of 
learning, with the view of furnishing Vernacular Teachers of a higher 
order. 

The arguments, however, in favor of employing a Civilian, whether 
contained in the letter of Mr. Muir, as cited by Baboo Ramgopal Ghose, 
or in the Minutes of my colleagues, rest mainly upon the prestige which 
is supposed to attach to an Officer of that class. 

Now prestige implies prejudice, and what may be the strength of the 
feeling in favor of a Civilian amongst the Native inhabitants of rural Dis- 
tricts, I am unable to say. It is, however, assumed to be strong, and 
that by both our Native colleagues JBaboos Ramgopal Ghose and Rama- 
persad Roy, and it ought not to be disregarded, particularly as 
the experiment has been tried in the North-Western Provinces with 
eminent success. I think, too, there is much force in the objection made 
to the partial severance of the Principal from the Sanscrit Collega I 
agree fully, however, with Baboo Ramgopal Ghose, in thinking that to the 
Pundit, Ishwar Chunder, should be assigned a prominent part in de- 
termining the school-books to be read, and the course of instruction. 
And I am of opinion that for those duties he should be adequately 
remunerated. 

The system of Grants in aid is new, and as applied to Missionary 
Schools is inconsistent with what has hitherto been the principle of Go* 
vernment, and as such is opposed by all my colleagues, whose Minutes 
I have seen, except Mr. Allen's, whether it will continue to be inconsist- 
ent with the principles of Government is a question upon which no body 
in this country, except the Friend of India, professes to be accurately, 
informed. 
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I should feel the abstract injustice of supporting Missionary Schools 
in part with the funds derived from the general Revenues of the country 
far more strongly if I did not know that many Hindoo, if not Mussulman 
parents, do send their children to Missionary Schools for the sake of 
secular instruction to be had there, without much fear of their being 
converted. 

The formal connection of Government with such Schools is however 
not unlikely to cause an outcry and should therefore be avoided, unless 
some great advantage is to be gained by it, and I confess that I do not 
see wherein the great advantage consists. 

Mr. Long's system, as I understand it, is not to establish a School but 
to find an indigenous School, and by a judicious application of money to 
improve it into a Missionary School I do not see why the State should 
not do the same thing, and if it does do it, why it should not do the 
thing directly ; why, in short, it must get at the School through the 
sides of a Missionary, or by passing its money through the hands of a 
Missionary. 

All the advantage gained is, that the character of the Missionary may 
insure the proper application of the money. 

But the same object may be gained by granting aid in the shape of 
books and rewards, instead of hard cash, and providing competent and 
active Inspectors. 

These are all the observations which it occurs to me to make upon 
Mr. Halliday's scheme. I am clear that whatever scheme is adopted, the 
working of it should be severed entirely from the Council of Education, 
and placed in the hands of the Inspectors, whoever they may be, acting 
immediately under the orders of Government 

The instruction given ought to be of a highly practical character. 
I consider the teaching of Zemindary Accounts and the other branches 
of knowledge, indicated by Babu Ramaperead Roy, as likely to enable 
the boys, brought up in these Schools, to compete with others for em- 
ployment as Amlah, to be far more necessary than the birds and beasts 
of Mr. Long, though these may be very well in their place. 

I should agree with Mr. Ricketts upon the continuance of the old 
Vernacular Schools that have succeeded, if I did not see that Midnapore, 
wherein these Schools have, I believe, had the greatest success, is to be 
one of the Zillahs in which the new Schools are to be tried Un- 
less unequivocal success can be assigned as a ground for making 
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any particular School an exception, I would abolish the old Schools 
at once. 

(Signed) J. W. COLVILE. 
20th August 1854. 



Mr. H. Ricketts Minute, dated 2Uh August 1854. 

Since I recorded my note of the 9th July 1854, on the subject of 
Vernacular Education, I have read all the Annual Reports of the Schools 
for 1853. That Schools should have flourished with such encourage- 
ment as was for the most part bestowed on these Schools was impossible 
nevertheless in places where the authorities have interested themselves 
in the cause, they have maintained their ground. I may instance 

Moorohedabad, 2 Schools, with an average attendance of 68. 

Midnapore, 8 Schools, with an average attendance of 43. 

24-Pergnnnahs, 8 Schools, with an average attendance of 84. 

Malda, 2 Schools, with an average attendance of 47. 

Hooghly, 5 Schools, with an average attendance of 65. 

Bogra, 1 School, with an average attendance of 78. 

Mymensing, 1 School, with an average attendance of 95. 

Bnrdwan, « 1 School, ' with an average attendance of 56, 

&c. Ac. &c. 

These Schools have flourished quite as much as the most ardent ad- 
vocate for Vernacular .Education could have expected when the system 
was introduced in 1844. There is no reason whatever for closing them. 
There is every reason for encouraging and improving them, seeing that 
they have survived to the present tima There is every hope that, with 
fair treatment, they will shortly become very useful Institutions. At 
all events, it will be easy to make Model Schools of them. I protest 
against their abolition, as unfair by those who were encouraged to 
establish them, and have expended money on them, and as likely to be 
very injurious to the cause, by evincing unsteadfost purpose. We have 
nothing better immediately to substitute for them. We have no better 
Masters, no better books, no better system, no better superintendence 
which, we can offer to the 1,000 scholars now attending the Schools, 
named above. Till the talked-of Model Schools shall be established, I 
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would let those of the existing Schools, at which the average attendance 
is 20, stand. 

(Signed) H. RICKETTS. 

2Uh August 1854. 



Mr. H. Woo&row's Minute. 

The great question before the Council is, by what agency Vernacular 

Education can be extended widely, speedily, and 

Vernacular Education. . J r J 

economically. The very same question has for 
20 years occupied the Government at home, and after many failures 
the course now adopted has met with general approbation. On the 
question of Education there is a great analogy between this country and 
England. Both are divided in religious belief under three great heads, 
and though the differences of creed are not so wide at home as here, yet 
the intensity of feeling with which those differences are regarded, is un- 
happily as strong or even stronger. It is a melancholy fact that, the estab- 
lished Church, Dissenters, and Roman Catholics showed as little unanimi- 
ty on the question of Education as can be felt by Hindoos, Mussulmans 
and Christians. It was for a long time impossible to devise any scheme 
by which each, in proportion to its numbers and activity, would receive aid 
from Government, at last the scheme of Grants in aid to especial objects 
was introduced, and has worked well Government assists all who are 
willing and able to assist themselves. It requires for its own service 
secular Education, and for this it is willing to pay. 

In the Minute of 10th July 1847, it is said, " The Committee will 
require, as an indispensable condition, that an Inspector, acting under 
their authority shall be enabled to visit every School to which any Grant 
shall in future be mada Such Inspector will not be authorized to exa- 
mine into the religious instructions given in the School, but he will 
be directed to ask for such information as to secular instruction and the 
general regulations of the School as may enable the Committee to make 
a Report to Her Majesty in Council, to be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament" 

The opinion expressed by Dr. Chalmers had great influence in allay* 
ing the suspicion with which these Grants were originally regarded. He 
said that in the existing state of things, " Government was right in 
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determining that it would take no cognizance of, just because it would 
attempt no control over, the religion of the applicants for aid, leaving this 
matter entire to the parties who had to do with the erection and manage- 
ment of the Schools which it had been called upon to assist A Grant by 
the State upon this footing might be regarded as being appropriately and 
exclusively the expression of its value of a good secular education." 

This judicious advice applies as equally to India as to England. Go- 
vernment here should make no inquiries into the religious tenets of 
those engaged in the great work. Independent Schools in which the 
ShasterB or Koran are studied should enjoy exactly the same patronage 
as those where the Bible is introduced. 

The fairness of this proposition can be impugned only on a ground 
which the recent zealous exertions of Hindoo gentlemen have shown to 
be untenable. It may be said that one zealous Missionary will do as 
much for the great work of Education as 20 wealthy Zemindars, 
and therefore that Christians will obtain a larger influence in proportion 
to their numbers than others. The facts that Missionary Vernacular 
Schools are now more efficient and consequently better attended than 
Government Vernacular Schools may be advanced to strengthen the 
argument 

I believe, that, stimulated by the encouragement of Government the 
aid of their countrymen and the example of Missionaries, the Zemin- 
dars will establish good Schools on their own estates after the manner of 
English gentlemen. 

But if they should not rouse themselves to activity at this great crisis the 
work must not stand-still, the means available must be used. The 
restriction of Grants in aid only to Schools where the Bible is excluded 
is bigotry itself. If the Zemindars do their duty, Missionaries will have 
no dispropriate influence, and ought not injustice to be excluded. If the 
Zemindars are negligent, there will be little hope of doing good when 
Grants in aid are bestowed on the lazy and refused to the activa I am 
of opinion that Grants in aid should be given to all efficient Schools and 
that the question of religion ought not to be raised. 

(Signed) H. WOODROW. 
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Dr. J. Jackson 1 e Minute. 

On the subject of Vernacular Schools and their management, there 
, T seems some difference of opinion in the Council of 

Vernacular Instruction. r 

Education. 

The subject of Grants in aid, the superintendence of the whole 
department by a Native gentleman, together with its general or partial 
introduction throughout the Province, would appear to form the chief 
matters in which opinions have not agreed. 

The Grants in aid would, I think, be very desirable where it has been 
shown, as in some instances, that the Master has been struggling on in 
teaching a small number of boys, and has failed in obtaining more 
success for the want of a small supply of funds, such as is mentioned by 
Mr. Mills in his Report, when, however, large Schools as at Santipore 
where 500 boys are being taught successfully through Missionary 
agency, no help could be needed, and in such a place no Go- 
vernment School would be required. But if new Schools are to be raised 
and new men employed as Teachers, it would seem to me better that 
these should be the servants of Government rather than of the Mis* 
sionary Society. As they could then be considered as Missionary 
Schools, and although they might receive aid from Government, they 
could not be considered as belonging to their establishments and would 
be unwilling to acknowledge their control, excepting in a few rare in* 
stances the Grants in aid to Missionary Schools would be better avoided. 

The reproach which has been cast upon Bengal, in comparison with 
the North- West, as to Vernacular Schools, and the difficulties of carry- 
ing out any scheme with equal success, as in the North-West, are easily 
explained. 

There are very few Officers and Servants in civil life who ever think 
of speaking to Natives of Bengal in their own language, English is the 
chief medium of communication. 

But such is not the case in the North-West There, almost without 
exception, a man is taken into Service, and placed in confidential posi- 
tions in proportion to his ignorance of the English language. A know- 
ledge of Hindoostanee is the requisite. A knowledge of English, the 
objection. 

The subject of Vernacular or national Education for a country filled 
with people like Bengal is of such importance and requires such an 
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extended organization, as it appears to me beyond the power of a body 
constituted like the Council of Education, to carry into effect with any 
probability of success; the language is foreign to our Secretary and to most 
of our body, and my firm conviction is, that to be carried out in the 
fulness, which such scheme requires, can be done only by the Govern- 
ment itself, with its own constituted and distinct Staff. 

(Signed) J. H. JACKSON. I 
(True Copies) 

(Signed) H. WOODROW, 
Secy, to the Council of Education. 
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Ffiox 

The UNDER-SECRETARY to the 

GOVERNMENT of BENGAL, 
To 

The UNDER-SECRETARY to the 

GOVERNMENT of INDIA, 

Home Department 

Dated Fort William, the 16th November 1854. 

Gsvbbal Education. 

Sib, 

With reference to the letter from your Office noted in the 

margin, I am directed to inform you, that on 
Ho. 749, dated 4th Nov. receipt of that letter, the Government of Ben- 

gal put itself in communication with the Council 
^£^K» 1M * of Education, with a view to determining the best 

mode of establishing and extending a sound system 
of Vernacular Education in these Provinces. 

2. The Council of Education gave their careful attention to the 
subject and have recently reported the result to Government 

3. The Lieutenant-Governor was at that time a Member of the 
Council of Education, and in that capacity he stated his views of the 
course proper to be taken, in a Minute, which it seems best, since it 
still expresses the Lieutenant-Governor's opinions, to set out at length 
in this place. 

K 
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The Lieutenant Governor wrote as follows : — 

" (1.) I have very carefully considered this matter, and shall proceed 

Ven-cuUr Edition. n ° W *° ***** VGiy hM ' wh ** ^ * od * ** "*" 



opinion, be taken to give effect to the 
natioh of the Most Noble the Governor General in Council, as express* 
ed in the enclosure to Mr. Beadon's letter to the Council of Educa- 
tion, dated 19th November last 

" (2.) In the Province of Bengal we have a vast number of indige- 
nous Schools. I have carefully inquired about them from several 
well-informed persons, Native and European, and I am assured that 
these Schools are universally in a very low and unsatisfactory condi- 
tion, the office of School-master having, in almost all cases, devolved 
upon persons very unfit for the business. 

" (3.) Our object should be, if possible, and as far as possible, to 
improve these Schools, and we cannot do better than follow the ex- 
cellent example of the late Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces, and establish a system of Model Schools as an example to 
the indigenous Schools, and a regular plan of visitation by which 
the indigenous School-masters may gradually be stimulated to im- 
prove up to the models set before them. By degrees this system may 
be extended over the whole of Bengal ; but as in the North-Western 
Provinces, I think it will be wise to begin with a manageaEle extent 
of Districts, say four or five zillahs in the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
and the zillahs of Behar. 

" (4.) If the plan takes root in these Districts, and the Schools pro- 
duce their expected result in the improvement of indigenous Education now 
prevalent, it will spread almost spontaneously to neighbouring riHahs, 
and each successive extension will be easier and more economical than 
the earlier attempt* 

"(5.) I append a memorandum* on the subject, drawn up by the ener- 
getic and able Principal of the Sanscrit College, who, a* is well known, 
has long been zealous in the cause of Vernacular Education, and has 
done much to promote it, both by his improved system in the Sanscrit 
College and by elementary works whioh he has published for the use 
of Schools. 

"(6.) I approve generally of the plan which is oontained in the Prin- 
cipal's memorandum, and would wish to see it carried into effeot 

+ Thit memorandum accompanies toil letter. 
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«(7.) According to this plan, the monthly expense of say 20 Schools, 
distributed over four zillahs, and allowing for rewards and a rather 
more liberal allowance to the Head Superintendent than the Principal 
has proposed for himself, would be about Rupees 21,000 per annum, or 
Bupees 5,250 for each srillah. Mr. Thomason's first, plan allowed Rupees 
4,500 to each zillah annually ; but in Mr. Thomason's plan a large extra 
expense was incurred for European superintendence, with which, in 
Bengal, I should for the present be willing to dispense. I am aware that 
Native superintendence is not often to be depended upon without Euro- 
pean overlooking ; but Pundit Ishwar Chunder Surma is an uncommon 
man, who has shown great energy and zeal. in this matter, and I should 
be well pleased to let him try an experiment, in the result of which he is 
greatly interested, and which I really think will succeed in his hands. 
My estimate accordingly provides for an allowance to him for this duty of 
Rupees 200 a month, including travelling charges. This, in addition to 
the Rupees 800 he draws as Principal, will be a fair remuneration. He 
has asked for none. 

" (&) It would be the duty of the Superintendent and his Staff to 
visit all Vernacular Schools within their limits, which might be open to 
their inspection, and to aid and encourage them in every possible way. 
There is a method of doing this, which has been found successful by a 
zealous Missionary, and which, together with other methods, might be 
employed by the Superintendents It is to supplying books to a pro- 
mising indigenous School-master, and give him a small pecuniary reward 
lor every boy in his School capable, after a time, of reading and under- 
standing these books, upon condition of being allowed to introduce a 
superior class of Teachers into the School, as soon as it shall become fit 
for it By these means a number of indigenous Schools may possibly be 
greatly improved at a small comparative expense. 

" (9.) Something must be allowed for this, and similar attempts in 
the financial estimate, but it is impossible to say how much. 

" (10.) Mr. Long, the Missionary, of whom I spoke, has found the 
expense not to exceed Rupees 75 per mensem for three Schools of 100 
boys each, after introducing a greatly improved, though still simple 
system of tuition, or Rupees 25 for each School, which is reasonable 
enough. 

" (11.) It would also be the business of the Superintendent and his 
Staff to encourage and assist Zemindars and other persons in the interior 
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to establish Village Schools at their own expense, and to supply them 
with proper Masters and books. > 

" (12.) If these measures were adopted, and if at the same time direct 
encouragement were given to Vernacular Education, by a regular system 
of preferring for even the lowest offices under Government persons able 
to read and write, there can be no doubt that a great impulse would be 
given to the desire for Education which already exists in Bengal ;' and 
by a judicious encouragement and dissemination of approved Vernacular 

r 

books through the Schools, and occasionally by the establishment of 
Libraries in fit places, a powerful impression might, in a reasonable time, 
be made on the Native mind. 

" (13.) It is the opinion of the Principal of the Sanscrit College, and 
of others whom I have consulted on the subject, that although admission 
to the Government Model Vernacular Schools ought at fast, and for 
some time, to be gratuitous, they are certain, at no distant time, to be 
self-supporting, as all the indigenous Schools now are. Hence the 
extension of the plan now proposed will not involve a proportionate 
expense, and though I think it safe (agreeing with our President on 
that point) to following Mr. Thomason's example in beginning with a 
few zillahs at first, I should be prepared to extend it as soon as ever 
we had been able to feel our way with certainty. There is a second 
method, by which I should propose experimentally to further the spread 
of sound Vernacular Education. 

" (14.) I append to this Minute a letter from the Rev. Mr. Long, 
in which he sets forth what he is doing in the way of Vernacular 
Education in the Zillah of the 24-Pergunnahs, and ask for a Grant 
in aid. - - * 

" (15.) Mr. Long teaches, or proposes to teach, in his Schools, History, 
Biography and Geography, with especial reference to Bengal and India ; 
Arithmetic, Writing by dictation, Natural History, Grammar and Ety- 
mology. He makes use of the indigenous Schools as a foundation to 
work upon, and he aims at their improvement He asks for a Grant 
of Rupees 25 a month, and thinks that this would enable him to double 
the number of his Schools. He has at present three. He sayB further, 
that in visiting indigenous Schools, he is frequently in want of means to 
give improved books, or pecuniary rewards, and thus to encourage and 
stimulate improvement For this he asks further for Rupees 15 per 
mensem. Total Rupees 40 per mensem. This is a small Grant for such 
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a promise of result tie agrees gladly to have his Schools at all times 
inspected by Government Officers. 

u (16.) Now I believe that Mr. Long has in this case set an example 
which will be followed by many Missionaries. Their Schools are numer- 
ous and may be made still more so. 

" (17.) It is notorious that the Missionary Vernacular Schools have 
succeeded where ours have failed, and with proper inspection, we can be 
sure of their good working. I think that the time has come when we 
may wisely use the services of these laborious, zealous, and earnest men. 
I would recommend that Mr. Long's request be granted by the Govern-* 
ment, and that the same be done, within reasonable limits, as to other 
similar request, that may be made. Nor would I confine this part of 
the plan to Missionary Vernacular Schools. I would aid similarly 
other approved Vernacular Schools that might come forward for the 
purpose. And I think it probable that in this manner we may, in 
many parts of Bengal, assist the spread of Vernacular Education more 
rapidly and more economically than by any other means, and perhaps 
more effectively. 

" (1 3.) I should propose to use the services of our Native Superintend 
dent as an Inspector and Examiner in such cases of Grants in aid. 

" (19.) If the plan succeeded as I should expect, we might extend our 
system over Bengal at a much smaller expense than has been estimated 
for the commencement of the undertaking; but it is obvious that aa 
the system was extended, we should require a larger Staff of superinten- 
dence, and the time will then I think have arrived for placing the whole 
business in Bengal and Behar, and the rest of the Lower Provinces, 
under a European Officer, as has been done in the North-Western 
Provinces. 

" (20.) I have no information which enables me at present to propose 
a distinct plan for Behar, yet the Zillahs of the Behar Province ought 
not to be left uncared for. They are proverbially in a state of darkness 
and very different from Bengal,, where indigenous Schools abound. 

" (21.) For the present I should advise that a capable Civil Officer 
should be selected, acquainted with the Behar Province, and .that ' to 
him should be committed the duty of organizing a system' of Model 
Schools and indigenous School — encouragement similar to that which in 
the Jiands of Mr. Reid proved so* successful in the neighbouring zillahs of 
the North- Western Provinces. .... . . ■ > 
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11 (22.) The same Officer might be made use of in giving and superr 
intending Grants in aid in the Behar zillahs^ There are eight ssQlahs in 
that Province, equal to the number with which the experiment was 
commenced in the North-Western Provinces* I should not estimate the 
expense as likely to exceed that allowed for the same number of zillaha 
under Mr. Thomason, viz., Rupees 36,000 per annum, exclusive, as in 
the North-Western Provinoes, of the salary of the Superintendent, which 
I suppose would be, if a Covenanted Officer were selected, Rupees 1,000 
per mensem. This estimate is also exclusive of Grants in aid of existing 
Schools. 

" (23.) The eight zillahs of Behar would thus be provided fur, as were 
the same number in the North-Western Provinces, at an expense of say. 
Rupees 50,000 per annum. Four zillahs in the Lower Provinces would 
for the present cost Rupees 21,000, and Grants in aid might by degrees 
make up a total of a lakh of Rupees. As we advance, the Schools would 
cost less, but the superintendence might cost much mora 

" (24) Putting it at the same rate as the North-W oatou Provinces* 
and Behar^ the whole annual ultimate expense of Model Sofaodi and 
superintendence, besides. Grants in aid in the Lower Provinces, woold 
not equal two lakhs of Rupees. But (bis ^mafr* allows nothing for 
the gradual introduction of the paying system, by which (if the Govern- 
ment were to use its patronage to the encouragement of the scheme) 
it is certain that a large part of the expense would be covered. It 
allows nothing also for the operation of grants in aid, by which, I am 
convinced, our expenses would be very greatly reduced, the same effect 
being produced in every School where it is employed at less than half 
the cost 

" (25.) On the whole I would recommend that we should propose to 
Government an annual expenditure of Rupees 50,000 in Behar and 
Rupees 21,000 in Bengal We cannot say how much will be required for 
Grants in aid. But we might ask for a discretionary authority to com- 
ply with applications, reporting monthly, or if necessary weekly, the. 
amount so granted 

" (26.) In like manner we should intimate that an expenditure will, 
be required for Vernacular School-houses and for books, and the encou- 
ragement of Vernacular literature for the use of Schools, of which we 
cannot estimate the amount, but which we propose to ask for as requir- 
ed, and to extend on permission obtained. . 
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" (17.) This will leave a large margin for gradual extension, and for 
Vernacular Education in the NonORegulation Provinces, regarding which 
much has already been done in Assam, but on which we are not now, I 
think, prepared to make any recommendation. 

" (28.) I have said nothing about Normal Schools for the Education 
of School-masters. At present very good School-masters are being 
trained for us in the Sanscrit College, which is becoming, in the hands 
of the Principal, a sort of Normal School for Bengal ; but the question 
of a Normal School for Behar will eventually call for consideration. 

* (29.) I think it would be wise that the experiment now to be made 
should be conducted at first by the direct agency of Government, and 
that we should advise the Government to take it into its own hands." 

4 In order that the Most Noble the Governor General in Council 
may be aware of the opinions of the Members of the Council of Educa- 
tion on this proposition, copies of their Minutes are herewith submitted. 

5. After giving them every attention, the Lieutenant-Governor re- 
mains of opinion that the plan he has proposed is the best for the 
purpose, and as such he directs me to submit it for the consideration 
and orders of the Most Noble the Governor General in Council. 

I have the honor to be, &a, 
(Signed) HODGSON PRATT, 

UnderSecy. to the Got*, of Bengal. 



Notes on Vernacular Education. 

1. Vskkacular Education on an extensive scale, and on an effi- 
cient footing, is highly desirable, for it is by this means alone that the 
condition of the mass of the people can be ameliorated. 

2. Mere reading and writing, and a little of Arithmetic, should not 
comprise the whole of this Education ; Geography, History, Biogra- 
phy, Arithmetic, Geometry, Natural Philosophy, Moral Philosophy, 
Political Economy, and Physiology should be taught to render it 
complete. 

3. The elementary works already published, and fit for adoption as 
class-books, are the following :— 

1*£— Shishushikha> in 5 parts. The first three parts teach Alpha- 
bet, Spelling, and Beading ; the fourth is a little treatise en the 
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. - ' Rudiments of Knowledge ; the fifth, a free translation of the 
Moral Class Book of " Chambers's Educational Course/' 

2nd* — Pashwabali, or Natural History of Animals* 

3rd — History of Bengal, free translation of Marshman's work. 

4th. — Charupath, or Lessons on useful and entertaining subjects. 

5th. — Jeebuncharita, a free translation of the lives of Copernicus, 
Galileo, Newton, Sir William Herschel, Grotius, Linnceus, Duval, 
Sir William Jonee, and Thomas Jenkins, in " Chambers's Ex- 
emplary Biography/' 

4. Treatises on Arithmetic, Geometry, Natural Philosophy, and 
Moral Philosophy are in the course of preparation, Treatises on Geogra- 
phy, Political Economy, and Physiology, and the Historical Works and a 
aeries of Biographies will have to be compiled. For the present, the 
Histories of India, Greece, Borne, and England will suffice. 

5. One Teacher for each School will not be sufficient. Two for each at 
least will be required. Every School will very likely contain from three 
to five classes, which for one Teacher to manage efficiently is imprac- 
ticable. 

6. The salary of the Pundits should be at least Rupees 30, 25, 20 
per month, qualification and other circumstances being taken into con- 
sideration. When all the books enumerated above shall be ready for 
adoption, every School should have a Head Pundit at Rupees 50 a month. 

7. Arrangement should be made for the Teachers receiving their 
salaries regularly every month, in their own Stations, without being 
required to quit their posts. 

8. Four zillahs for the present should be selected for operation, 
.namely, Hooghly, Nuddea, Burdwan, and Midnapore. There should be 
25 Schools for the present, to be distributed as expediency suggests. 
These should be established in Towns and Villages not in the vicinity 
of English Colleges and Schools. In the neighbourhood of TfrigKift 
Colleges and Schools, Vernacular Education is not properly appre- 
ciated 

r 

9. The success of Vernacular Education greatly depends on an active 
and efficient supervision, as well as the amount of encouragement given 
to the successful pupils. With Natives in general, the acquisition of 
knowledge, for the sake of knowledge itself, has not as yet become a 
motive. It is therefore necessary, that Lord Hardinge's Resolution, 
which has bo long been in abeyance, should be strictly enforced. 
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10. The following plan of superintendence appears to be much less 
expensive and far more efficient than any other could possibly be. 

11. Two Native Superintendents, each on a salary of 150 Rupees 
a month, including their travelling charges, to be employed, one for 
Midnapore and Hooghly, the other for Nuddea and Burdwan. They 
are frequently to visit the Schools, examine the classes, and rectify the 
mode of teaching. 

12. The Principal of the Sanscrit College to be nominated, the Ex- 
officio Head Superintendent, with no other additional allowance than his 
travelling charges, which at the most will not exceed 300 Rupees per 
annum. He is to visit the Schools once a year, and to report to the 
authorities, with whom will rest the management of Vernacular Schools. 

13. The preparation and adoption of class-books, and the selection 
of Teachers to be entrusted to the Head Superintendent 

14. The Sanscrit College, besides being a seat of general Education, 
to be also considered as the Norman School, for the training of Verna- 
cular Teachers. 

1 5. Thus the training of Teachers, preparation and adoption of class- 
books, selection of Teachers and general superintendence will be united 
in one office. This circumstance will remove many inconveniences. 

16. An Assistant Head Superintendent to be appointed with 100 
Rupees a month. His duty will be to assist the Principal of the Sanscrit 
College in training up the Teachers and preparation of class-books, and to 
officiate for him while visiting the Vernacular Schoola 

17. The Patshalas, or indigenous Schools under Gooroomohashoys, 
such as they are now, are very worthless Institutions. Being in the 
hands of Teachers, generally incompetent for the task they undertake, 
these Schools require much improvement It will be the duty of the 
Superintendents to inspect these Schools and give the Teachers as much 
instruction as they can as to the mode of teaching. It will also form part 
of the duty of the Superintendents to watch opportunities to introduce' 
as far as practicable, the class-books above-mentioned. In fact, the 
Superintendents will take every care to make these Schools, as far as 
possible, useful Institutions. 

18. Those Schools founded by Natives, or Missionaries, which are in 
the hands of competent Teachers, of course deserve attention and en- 
couragement The Superintendents will be required to visit such Schools 
and to report on their respective claims to encouragement 

L 
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19. The Superintendents will also be required to consider it as part 
of their duty to persuade the inhabitants of Towns and Villages, within 
their respective beats, to establish Schools upon the model of Govern- 
ment Schoola 

(Signed) ISHWAR CHUNDER SURMA. 

The 7th February 1854. 



To 

The HON'BLE F. J. HALLIDAY, 

Member of iKe Council of Education. 

Hon'ble Sir, 

At Thakurpukur, seven miles from Kidderpur, I have, 
under my superintendence, a School composed of about 100 boys, Hindu, 
Mussulman, and Christians. The School has been established three years. 
I spend three days every week in the village where the School has been 
established. 

In connection with this School, I have two others, at the distance of 
six miles, all taught through the Vernacular ; the one at Thakurpukur 
I consider a model for the neighbouring ones. 

I and Native agents give religious instruction in those Schoola The 
following is the scheme of secular instruction, the result of my own 
experience, which I am prepared to act on if I obtain a Chrant in 
aid: — 

1. Reading — The Alphabet to be taught, using the black-board 
according to the simple and complex form of the letters, and afterwards 
their use as labials palatals. The Alphabet letters to be acquired in 
three months ; then Spelling by putting together letters from a box, 
or writing the names of familiar objects. Grammar to be taught by 
finnfli*r illustrations, such as that a Conjunction is like a bridge, a 
Pronoun like a bridle. Difficult words to be taught on the etymological, 
not on the vocabulary system. 

2. Writing to be taught first after the Gooroomohashoy's system, 
then by a boy reading from a MS. short sentences embodying some 
important fact which the boys are to write from dictation in a book ; this 
book to be corrected weekly by the Pundit At a subsequent stage the 
boys will take notes of a lecture and finally give an analysis of a 
Bengalee book. 
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S. Qeography.+«-At five years old the boys are to begin to learn the 
outlines of the Map of the World or of Bengal, by the eye, next to draw 
an outline on the black-board, then to study a skeleton map, next to 
draw maps and finally to read a work on physical Geography. 

4. Arithmetic. — Begin with the Arithmeticon, then with Exercises, 
on mental Arithmetic, illustrated by visible objects ; the questions in- 
volving facts in Natural History and finally Mensuration. 

5. Lessons on Objects — To train youth to use their senses as media 
of intellectual improvement 

6. Natural History the svne qud non for a peasant ; 150 pictures of 
birds and beasts are made familiar to their eye. Next some account of 
each is given, and finally Lawson's work on Animal Biography is used 
as a text-book. 

My object has been to build on the Native system, not to supersede 
it By this means I am able to enlist the Gooroomohashoy as my 
object 

Three of the boys I am training up as pupil Teachers. To others I 
intend for the Medical Service, and others I intend sending to the Bota- 
nical Gardens, to be trained up as Agriculturists, while others I hope 
may get employment from Government in the spirit of Lord Hardinge's 
Resolution. 

On Saturdays, the Teachers for Village Schools come in, when I instruct 
them and require them to instruct the boys on certain given subjects 
which they have studied in the week. 

My plan can be carried out by a Gooroomohashoy at eight Rupees month- 
ly, (paid according to the proficiency of hispupik) A Pundit to attend two 
days weekly, to examine in Bengalee Grammar, and correct exercises. A 
Teacher to instruct in History, and Geography, and a superior Teacher to 
give instruction in physical Geography, Mensuration and to take part in 
gallery lesson 

A Grant of 25 Rupees monthly would enable me to accomplish this 
object 

I frequently visit indigenous Schools, and find, that were I able to 
make Grants of improved books at reduced rates, or to promise Teachers 
a certain pecuniary reward for teaching certain brandies, a considerable 
impulse could be given Were 15 Rupees monthly placed at my dispo- 
sal, for 12 months, I would appropriate the money for these objects, 
and report results at given periods. 
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I should rejoice in being allowed the privilege of visits from a Verna- 
cular Inspector of Schools. 

I remain, &a, 

February 1854. (Signed) JAMES LONG. 



To 

The HON'BLE F. J. HALUDAY. 

Honorable Sib, 

In obedience to your request, as conveyed in your letter of 
the 23rd ultimo, I have the honor to submit a memorandum of my 
views on Vernacular Education in Bengal, and the most effective means 
of reforming the Schools now conducted by the Gooroomohashoys. 

To my humble thinking the system of tuition followed in the Pat- 
shalas or indigenous Schools and the Vernacular Institutions esta- 
blished by Government, is both extremely defective and prejudicial 
to the development of the infant mind The Gooroomohashoys, it is 
scarcely necessary to mention, are seldom men of sufficient knowledge 
and experience for the task of teaching, and exactly resemble the class 
of men described by Dr. Goldsmith, who turn to teaching when they 
find themselves unfit for any other employment They are held, as has 
been described by Mr. Adam, by a sort of domestic tie, " retainers or 
dependents of single families and individual patrons." 

On the other hand it is a notorious fact, that the Government Verna- 
cular Patshalas, established in different parts of the country, have sig- 
nally failed, the cause of which (so far as I have been able to ascertain) 
seems to be that they are conducted by persons who are totally unquali- 
fied either to impart instruction or to make it interesting or useful. They 
generally assume the title of Pundits, and have as narrow and confused 
notions of things and Education as their brethren the Gooroomohashoys. 
In point of general information, these Pundits are not much superior to 
the Gooroomohashoys. Added to this drawback, the local authorities to 
whose care these instructive establishments are entrusted, owing to pres- 
sure of public business, have, with few exceptions, never afforded any 
encouragement, either by their visits to these institutions, or by their 
counsel, nor are the benefits (if any) which these Schools confer, gene- 
rally, expended beyond the few villages in which they are respectively, 
located. They form no central places of resort for the inhabitants of 
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neighbouring villages, and it is felt that while private Schools attempt 
to be instrumental in qualifying boys for the situations of ptUmarries, 
mohwrvrs, cmeens, &c., the Government Patshalas teach merely Reading, 
Spelling and the elements of Arithmetic. It is a well-known fact that 
most Native parents in the villages feel it almost impracticable to send 
out their children to any distance for Education, as their limited 
means scarcely enable them to find books or charges for tuition 
much less to provide servants to attend them to Schools ; and hence it 
is, that they remain contented with what instruction their boys obtain 
in their villages ; and as the parents attach little or no importance to 
Vernacular Education, they conclude that further acquirement in the 
Bengalee language may be better made at a maturer age. 

To provide a remedy for such a state of things, and to supply the 
want of proper instructors, which is the very root of the evil, I would 
in the first place propose to raise a body of educated young men, who 
would make teaching their profession, and whose prospects would be 
made dependent on the exertions, aptitude, and interest they display in 
the art of instructing. This I imagine, could not be achieved by any 
other mode than by establishing a Vernacular Normal School in Cal- 
cutta* where Scholars, whose acquirements have come up to the Junior 
Scholarship Standard, in English and Bengalee, should be invited from 
all parts of the country to place themselves under training for School 
Masterships. When these scholars have acquired the requisite attain- 
ments (to be fixed upon by competent authorities) and their qualifica- 
tions have been tested by previous examination, a selection should be 
made of oue of the most populous Districts in Bengal ; and a Model 
School, under the guidance and supervision of an able and experienced 
Superintendent, should be founded in the Head Station of that Zillab, 
contiguous to the Government College, where a batch of the prepared 
instructors, trained in the Normal School mentioned above, may be 
placed to conduct it 

When the plan of this Zillah School has been fully matured and tried, 
and symptoms of success have become manifest, an effort should be made 
to establish Branch Schools in each of the several Pergunnahs con- 
tained in that zillah, appointing the tried Masters employed in the 
zillah School, as Head-masters to each of the Peigunnah Schools, 
with increased salaries, entrusting the duty of supervising these 
Pergunnah Branch Schools to the Superintendent 'located at the 
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Head Station, Zillah SchooL As soon as these Pergunnah Braneh 
Schools are fairly started, the village, or indigenous Schools wider 
each Pergunnah, may be taken up, retaining the Gooroomobashoys 
and the Pundits now in charge of them, on their original footing ; 
I would gradually and with caution improve these indigenous Schools, 
by regulating their studies on the principle of the Model Schools 
H the zillah, rewarding the Gooroomohashoys and Pundits of these 
Schools with small money-prizes, at the yearly and half-yearly examina- 
tions. On the plan of the Calcutta School Society's Schools, which were 
established in the year 1818, I would also select properly-qualified 
Teachers from the successful students of the Zillah and Pergunnah 
Schools, and appoint them to the indigenous Village Schools, whenever 
the situations of Gooroomohashoys or Pundits fell vacant In this 
manner, Vernacular Schools might be gradually multiplied in all the 
different ztilahs, till Education is brought to the very doors of the people 
and the desired improvement is slowly and silently effected, without 
introducing the slightest changes either in their habits or manners. 

When this plan has been properly carried out, and Schools have been 
established in almost every village or potty ; Visitors or General Superin- 
tendents should be chosen from the most deserving Masters of the Zillah, 
Pergunnah, or Village indigenous Schools, for the general supervision 
of Vernacular Schools of all grades. Thus a means of promotion and 
reward will be created, and an active incentive will be offered to 
Teachers to devote their activity and attention to the cause. In truth, if 
a class of instructors could by this means be raised and scattered over 
different parts of the country, who could enter into the spirit of the plan, 
with feelings and sentiments imbued with European knowledge and science, 
there is very little doubt that their elevated rank, moral influence and 
beneficial examples would serve to generate a taste fox Vernacular learn- 
ing; which would supersede the very imperfect Education at present im- 
parted and enable the design to be carried out with harmony and success. 

Sufficient inducements should also be held out to the people to avail 
themselves of the Education which the Government is so anxious to pro- 
vide for them. Those students in the Vernacular Schools that may 
acquit themselves creditably at the Annual Examination^ and who desire 
it should be held entitled, by way of rewards, to receive their Education 
in English Literature and Science, in the several Colleges, viz., Daoca, 
Eishnaghur, Bethampore, Hooghly, and the Presidency College, free of 
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charge, as also all the Mofoasil ministerial employments which are now 
given away indiscriminately to men of little experience in business, though 
it is generally known that they are men of no principles, should be held 
oat as rewards to meritorious students from the Vernacular Schools. 
This will give effect in a prominent manner to the Hardinge Resolution, 
and also provide successfully against the corruption prevalent among the 
Arnica I have very little doubt that under the proposed system, 
young men would not only be trained as better scholars in the Verna- 
cular language, but after a little experience will also be able to write 
better Roobucarries, Perwannahs, Ac., than the present Amlahs ; and to 
ensure this, some of these young men might be made to serve their 
apprenticeships in the different lines of Mofussil Kutchemes, after the 
model pursued in the Judge's Court of Mangalqre, to which my attention 
was directed by an article in the Friend of India of the 26th January 
1854. Until some such form of official patronage and Government sup- 
port be extended to them, I am afraid no course of Education, however 
wisely and advisedly followed, is likely to rouse the energies of the people 
and elevate their condition in the social scale. 

To enable the Masters, appointed under the proposed system, to do 
justice to their avocations, it would be necessary to prepare a course of 
reading for that purpose. The books at present in use are so defective 
and got up with so little design, that hardly any use can be made of them 
m carrying out the plan unless they are thoroughly revised and improved. 

In this country the people resort to Education more for the purpose 
of turning their acquirements to immediate benefit than as a means 
of affecting their moral and- intellectual elevation. Whenever therefore 
attempts have been made to improve their intellectual faculties to the 
neglect of what would be immediately of practical use to them, the plan 
has utterly {jailed ; inasmuch as it is neither understood by the people nor 
are they able to conceive its tendency ; under this consideration I would, 
for their present Education, begin by putting into their hands books 
edited on the principle of Rai Bam Saran Doss' elementary Works, which 
have proved so useful in the North-Western Provinces, and follow them 
up with books of the under-mentioned description, which I think exactly 
meet the pressing wants of the mass of population, both agricultural 
and non-agricultural. 

1. A Manual of the different branches of Zemindary Accounts. 

2. A Manual of every description of Mahajuny or Tezarut Account* 
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3. A Manual containing forms of Roobucany, Purwannahs, and 
Durkash Letters, &c. 

4. A Manual of Mensuration. 

5. A Manual containing an abstract of the Company's Regulations, 
Civil and Criminal procedure. 

6. A Manual containing practical hints for the preservation of health. 
The practical information contained in these books will not only place 

within their reach an amount of knowledge, which is of the greatest 
importance to them as a means of livelihood, but what is of the greatest 
moment, it will make them sensible of their own position in life, and 
enable them to devise ways and means for their gradual improvement. 

As knowledge in the Vernacular thus progresses, a higher course of 
reading, suited to the growing tastes, capacities and wants of the people, 
will be devised, published, and brought into use by and under the imme- 
diate superintendence of the established Vernacular Teachers. 

These books, it should be borne in mind, ought to be taught, as far 
as circumstances might allow, after the English mode of conveying 
instruction. The Gooroomohashoys in the Mofussil should be gradually 
trained to this mode by the Visitors and Superintendents who shall 
have the control and supervision of the Village Schools, and thus an 
improved method of instruction will in process of time be established. 
This plan was carried on for some time with efficiency in the Patshala 
attached to the Hindoo College, and I do not know why it should not 
tell in the same manner on the Schools in the MofussiL 

In conclusion, I must add, that this is but a mere outline of the 
scheme which I have to suggest Its details are vast and comprehen- 
sive and could only be developed by being practically adopted. Its 
success however will greatly depend upon the zeal, discretion, and capa- 
bilities of the Superintendent, who may at first be appointed to under- 
take this important task I am fully aware of the difficulties which 
beset it, especially as regards the conduct and supervision of the indige- 
nous Village Schools, which are now supported by the people themselves, 
and introduction into them of our own mode of tuition which cannot at 
the outset be expected to be fully appreciated. 

I have, Ac., 
(Signed) RAMCHUNDER MITTER 



Calcutta; 
8th February 1854 
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No. 317. 

C. BEADON, Esquire, 

Secretory to the Government of India, 

W. GREY, Esquire, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

Dated the 15th February 1855. 

Home Dbpabtmeht. 
Educatioh. 

Sib, 

I HAVE now the honor, by direction of the Governor General 
in Council, to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Under-Secretary Pratt's 
letter, Na 525, dated the 16th of November last, proposing a scheme of 
Vernacular Education for the Lower Provinces of the Presidency of 
Bengal. 

8. The substance of the Lieutenant-Governor's proposal is, that the 
Behar Zillahs should be placed under a system similar to that introduced 
experimentally into the North- Western Provinces ; that certain Zillahs of 
Bengal should be managed, in respect to Vernacular Instruction, by 
Pundit Ishwar Chunder Surma, the Principal of the Sanscrit College, 
and that Grants in aid should be given to Private Schools. The details 
of this scheme are considerably affected by the Despatch of the Hon'ble 
Court, dated the 19th July last, which authorizes the adoption of a much 
more extended measure than that contemplated in your letter, and the 
expenditure of a considerably larger annual sum of money for the pur- 
pose of carrying it out. 

3. His Lordship in Council sees no objection to the proposed scheme 
generally, and accordingly authorizes its adoption, but he thinks that 
regard being had to the various conditions of different portions of the 
Lower Provinces, it will be prudent to introduce it gradually, commenc- 
ing with the Zillahs of Behar and some of those in Bengal, and extend- 
ing it, as soon as experience shall have shown how far the system requires 
modification to adapt it, to the requirements of this part of India. 

4. His Lordship in Council does not object to the employment of 
Pundit Ishwar Chunder Surma, in occasionally inspecting the Verna- 
cular Schools in Bengal, if on full consideration you continue to think 
that his important avocations, as Principal of the Sanscrit College, will not 
thereby be detrimentally affected; but the terms of the Court's Despatch 

M 
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will not allow of his being made a Superintendent of Vernacular Educa- 
tion, the functions of such an Office, having now to be performed by the 
Director and by the Inspectors whom it is intended to employ under 
his orders. The appointment of Inspectors also renders it unnecessary 
to have a Visitor General in Behar. 

5. The Governor General in Council is strongly impressed with the 
necessity for establishing Normal Schools for the training of Vernacular 
Teachers, and he desires me to request that the lieutenant-Governor's 
anxious attention may be given to this point in connexion with the 
general scheme. 

6. The instructions conveyed in my letter, No. 166, dated 26th 
January last, relative to Grants in aid, are as applicable to Vernacular 
as to other Schools. f 

7. The financial details of the plan as the Lieutenant-Governor 
may determine to introduce it in the first instance, under the general 
authority conveyed in this letter, will have to be submitted, as usual, for 
formal sanction. 

I have the honor to be, &c, 

(Signed) CECIL BEADON, 

Secy, to ike Qovt. of India. 



Council Chamber; 
The 13lh February 1855 
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PUBLICATIONS IN BENGAL. 



Nos. 95 AMD 862. 

From 

The Offg. UNDER-SECY. to the GOVT, of BENGAL, 

To 

The CHIEF MAGISTRATE of CALCUTTA, 

The SUPERINTENDENT of POLICE, L. P., 

The SUPERINTENDENT of CUTTACK, 

The SUPERINTENDENT of CHITTAGONG, 

The COMMISSIONER of ASSAM, 

The COMMISSIONER of ARRACAN, 

The COMMISSIONER of TENASSERIM and MARTA- 

BAN PROVINCES, 
The AGENT to GOVERNOR-GENERAL, & W. 

FRONTIER. 

Dated Fort William, the l&th April 1853. 

Gbwbral. 

Sib, 

I AM directed, by the Most Noble the Governor of Bengal, to 
request that you will call upon the Magistrates subordinate to you, and 
submit for the information of Government, Returns in the annexed forms 
(A and B,) of the Native Presses established in their respective Districts, 
and of the publications issued therefrom during the year 1852. 

2. Vou will also request the Magistrates to continue to furnish 
Annual Returns in the same* form. 

3. The Returns should include every Printing Press at which any 
periodical work, or any book or pamphlet, in any Vernacular or Oriental 
language has been printed or published, during the year. 

4 Magistrates will probably have no difficulty in making up the 
Returns, as the printer and publisher of every periodical work, and the 
owner of every Printing Press, is required, by law, to make declaration of 
the same before a Magistrate ; and it is not likely that such persons will 
be otherwiae thaa Sg to fomish all infonLon r*,Jadfor sta- 
tistical purposes. 

5. In those Districts in. which there are no Presses from which 
periodical or other works in. any dead or living Oriental language issue, 
a remark to that effect will be sufficient 

I have, &c, 
(Signed) W. GORDON YOUNG, 
Offg. Under-Secy. to (he Govt, of Bengal. 
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No. 448. 

Fbom 

The Offg. CHIEF MAGISTRATE of CALCUTTA, 



To 



The SECRETARY to the GOVERNMENT of BENGAL, 

Judicial Department. 



Fort William, dated 24>th June 1854. 
Sib, 

With reference to Mr. Under-Secretary Young's letter, No. 
842, of the 24th April last, I have the honor to forward herewith, for 
submission to the Honlrie the Lieutenant-Governor, a communication, in 
original, from the Reverend J. Long, transmitting Lists of Bengalee 
Presses in Calcutta, and of the publications issued therefrom during the 
Bengalee year 1260, or from April 1853 to April 1854, drawn up in 
accordance with the forms prescribed under Orders of the 18th April 
1853, No. 862. 

2. The amount of labor and research involved in the compilation of 
the Returns must have been very considerable. Mr. Long having, as he 
states, been obliged to visit all the Native Presses himself and ascertain 
the particulars he has collated from personal inquiry ; and I feel persuad- 
ed that no other person than Mr. Long, who, I understand has devoted 
himself for many years to the Vernacular Press, could possibly have 
done so. 

3. The result thus obtained are as follow : — 

Presses printing Bengalee Works, ... ... 46 

Books and Pamphlets printed, ... ... 252 

Total number of Copies printed, ... ... 4,18,275 

Number of Newspapers and Periodicals, ... 19 

Number of Copies circulated, ... 8,100 

4. In the Return of books and pamphlets published, Mr. Long has 
added Columns 1, 9, 10 and 11, in which are given the number of the 
Works, the number of pages in each Work, the books he has been able 
to furnish, and the remarks he offers on such works as called for them. 
The books he has procured are 227 in number, and their cotft has been 
Company's Rupees 94-11-3, a bill for which is-enclosed. 

5. As Mr. Long has expressed much anxiety for the immediate sub- 
mission of his letter and its accompaniments, I have not detained the 
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Returns in order to prepare a separate list of the Books purchased by 
him as required by Orders of the 24th April last, nor does this appear to 
be absolutely necessary, since the requisite information is given in the 
Return itself, and each book has been numbered to correspond with 
Column 1. 

I have the honor to be, &c, 
(Signed) O. F. COCKBURN, 

Officiating Chief Magistrate. 

The 2Uh June 1854. 



To t 

G. F. COCKBURN, Esquire, 

Chief Magistrate of Calcutta. 

Sib, 

A CORRESPONDENCE took place between me and the Government 
of Bengal through the Chief Magistrate, with reference to Returns 
regarding the publication of the Bengalee Presses in Calcutta during 
the last year. 

I undertook to furnish the Returns, which involved a considerable 
amount of research, on the understanding that the Returns were to be 
printed in the Selections of Government, and 250 Copies being allowed 
me for distribution. My object having been to secure public attention 
to the Vernacular Press on the part of the public Authorities, as it 
forms an important element in the vital question of Vernacular Educa- 
tion. 

I now beg to submit the Return. It is for the Bengalee year 1260, or 
from April 1853 to April 1854 Bengalee books are dated according to 
the Bengali year. 

In Statistical Researches in this country, one can only attain an ap- 
proacvrnate accuracy, considering the agents we have to employ and the 
little interest felt in Statistical Research by the Native community ge- 
nerally. 

I have been for several years employed in the compilation of a Cata- 
logue RaLsonnee of Bengali Books. I have used this as a check on my 
Returns ; and have also visited nearly all the Native Presses myself and 
ascertained the particulars from personal inquiry. 
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The results I have- to submit are the following ; not including the 
Seramp&re, Burdwan and Rungpore Presses. There are in Calcutta 
printed in 1853-54 : — 

Presses printing Bengali Works, ... ... 46 



251 

4,18,275 

19 

8,100 



Books and Pamphlets printed, 

Total Copies printed of all these, 

Newspapers and Periodicals, 

Copies of them circulated, ... 
I found it practicable to give, in only few cases, the number of Works 
circulated, because there are few regular book-shops where those books 
are to be found. The books are given out on commission to hawkers who 
traverse the streets of Calcutta and its neighbourhood to sell them, carry- 
ing them on their heads. There are several hundreds of this class of 
men employed. 

I was requested to purchase for Government a copy of each , of the 
works in the Return, but various works were speedily sold off and not 
procurable. I send those which I have procured, amounting to 227 
volumes, at a cost of Rupees 94-11-2. Each book is numbered by me 
so as to correspond with the number in the Return. A bill accompanies. 
I cannot conclude without remarking that the fact of not less than 
2,000,000 of Bengali books having issued from the Press within the last 
ten years, is a loud call for effective measures being taken to create a 
healthy literary taste among the people by a sound Vernacular Education. 
These books have their chief circulation in Calcutta and a radius of 20 

miles around. 

I remain, &c, 
(Signed) JAMES LONG. 
The 23rd June 1854. 
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Bhagirathi, 
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Adabhut Ramapan, 
Amara Kotha, 
GoUdeo Gandar, 
Ingrajl Pat, 
Hatta Malik. 
Hinduatan Bhugol, 
Laila Mojnu, 



Sakantalor 
khpean, 



Upa- 



Cones and Co, 



ft 
t» 



Vedanta Sar, 

Bangadeah Itihat, - 

Bamamala, 
BrajakUhor Bpeaka- 

ran, - * 

Bhrama nathak, 
Dharma Avatar, 
Ingrajl Bangala Abi- 

ahan, 
Luke Susamachar, . 
Mukti Mimatua, 
NUhpati Apek, 
Kutan Charitra, 
Satpeo Mhos. 

SheJnper IW, 

Satpeo Naropan, 
Bhagavat Oita, 
Annada Mongol, 



Bhugol, 

Gpan Pradip, VoL 1, 

Gpan Pradip, VoL 2, 
Aula* Ain, 
Pokrajeahwor, 
PaUbratopakpean, - 

Vidpea Sundar, 
Rasamanjari, 
Bamatnala, 
Shavian Kalpana, - 

Annada Mongol. 
Bamamalah, Vol. 9- 
Bhagaoot Qita, 
Bhakhtatatoa Sar, - 
Mahabharat, Vol. 1, 
Mohabharat, Vol. 2, 
Panchali Dutarath, 
Ponjika, 
Punchali Rattk, 
Panchali, No. 6, 
Radha KrUhnabUas, 
Ramapan, 
Vaishnab 

Jiko, 
Krishi Darpan, 

Punjika Bora, 
Punjika Chota, 



Ram's History and Conquests, 

A Sanskrit Dictionary, 

A Lore Tale, 

Reading Lessons for Schools, 

Vedantic Theology on Brahma & Spirit, 

Outline of India Geography, 

A Tale from the Persian, 



Analysis of the Sanskrit Drama 8a- 
kantala, * 

Vedantic Theology, 

Marshman's History of Bengal, trans- 
lated by Wenger, 
Introductory Spelling Book, 

Grammar of the Bengali, 

Christianity destructive of Hinduism, - 

On Christ's Incarnation, 

Anglo-Bengali Dictionary, 

The Gospel of St Luke, 

On Salvation by Christ, 

Hindu Objections refuted by Mundy, - 

Life of the Rev. J. Newton, 

True Stories from History, 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespear, - 

Praises of Krishna, 
A Metaphysical Poem, 
Passages in Durga's Life, 



Outlines of General Geography, - 
Ethical Tales, 

Ethical Tales, 

The new Charter Act, 

Cooking according to the Shastar, 

Duties of a Faithful Wife, 

A Tale of Burdwan, 
Erotio Poems from the Sanskrit, 
Bengali on the Phonetic System, 
Remedies against Satan's devices, 

Passages in Durga's life, 

Introduction to Spelling, 

On Creation, Generation, 

On Krishna's Worship, 

The epic Poem of the great War, 

The epic Poem of the great War, 

Songs for Hindu Festivals, 

Almanac, 

Songs for Hindu Festivals, 

Songs for Hindu Festivals, 

Songs to Radha and Krishna, 

Epic on Ram's Conquests, 

On the Valshnar marks, - 
Elomenta of Agricultural Science, 

Large Bengali Almanac, 
Small ditto, 
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Kasipnr Press, 



Bedar Gaphelin, 
Meyaraj Nana, 
Ophat Kama, 
Bkaganati Gita, 
Nala DamayanH, 
Narad Sambad, 
Narl Parba, 

Svargarohan, 
Udjog Parba, 



Adea 

Hitapodeth, 
Panchaii, No. 8, 
Punjika, 
Ramayan, 
Jiban Tara, 
Shurjujal, 
Mai Sankranta, 
Aba Suma, 
Ibtichh Noma, 

Keyamat Noma, 
Iblichh Kama, 
Gole Bakaole, 
Bedar el Gaphelin, - 
Bhabalabh Shurat- 

jan, 
Hajar Machhli, 
Narkol Beder Jang, - 
Meyaraj Nama, 
Yueuph o Zuleikha, - 
Raaamanjanri, 
Hajar Machhla, 
BaietabManaranjikd, 
BhathaDrabea Gun,- 
Din Panjika, 
Hanuman Charitra, - 
Kiskendye Kkanda, - 
KriehnaKarnamrita, 
Sundara Kkanda, - 
Batruh Stnhaaan, - 
Betal PanchabinouH, 
Gada Purba, 
Hajar MachhU, 
Jyan Kaumadi, 
Madhu Malati,. 
Panchaii, No. 8, 
Sabha Purba, 
Videa Suader, 
BatrUh Sinhatan, . 
Bedar Gaphelin, 
Bhagavat 8ar. 
Chaitanya Chandro - 

day, 
Qolcdto Gandar 
Joygunputhi, 
Man Shtitha, 
OphatNama, 
Panchaii, No. I, • 
Panchaii, 6 Nat. 
Dron Parba, 
Kali Bilae, 
Panchaii No. % 
Panchaii, No. 4, - 
Muffdabodh, 



Warning to Careless Moslems, 

Muhammad's Ascent to Heaven, 

Muhammad's Death, 

On Creation, Generation, 

A Tale of Conjugal Affection, 

Aooount of the 10 Hindu Incarnations, - 

The Women's Lament for those fallen in 

Battle, 
The Ascent to Heaven of Judisthir, 
The Battle of the Kums and Pandus, - 

Ram's Birth, 

Ethical Tales, 

Songs at Festivals, 

Almanac, 

Epic Poem of Barn's Conquest, 

A Love Tale, 

Account of a female Warrior, 

Guide to the Katoherry, 

Life of a Moslem Devotee, 

On Satan, 

On God, 

On8atan, 

A Tale, the Bose of Bakaole, 

Warning to Careless Moslems, 

Songs, 

One Thousand Questions to M 
■ • • • 

Muhammad's Ascent to Heaven, 
Joseph and Potiphar's Life, 
Erotic Poems, 

One Thousand Questions to Muhammad, 
The duties of Vaishnabs, 
Native Materia Medio*, 
Almanac, 

I On Palmistry and Auguries, 
Krishna's Interview with the Monkey. 
Life of Krishna, 
Search after the Lost Wife, 
82 Tales of Vlkramaditya, 
25 Tales of Vlkramaditya, 
The Wars of the Clubs, 
One Thousand Questions to Muhammad, 
Ou Letter-writing, 
A Tale from the Sanskrit, 
Festival Songs, 
On the Hone Saorifloe, 
A Tale of a King's daughter of Burdwan, 
82 Tales of Vlkramaditya, 
Warning to Careless Moslems, 
Life of Krishna, 

Life of the Great Vaishnab Reformer, 

A Tale of a Rose Flower, 

A Tale, 

The Mind's Devotion to Krishna, 

Muhammad's Death, 

Festival Songs, 

Festival Songs, 

War with Judisthir, 

Durga's Lift, 

Festival Songs, 

Festival Songs, 

Sanskrit Grammar, 
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Sanskrit Press, 
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Ponjika, 

Sonibhanee Puith, - 
Dhrava Charitra, 
Krishna Bitot, 
Han Bhanjan, 
Panehali, No, 8, 
PanHka, 
Authadh bpeaba- 

harak. 
Sukumar Bitot, 
Munaramea Jtihat, - 
MrigavaU, 
RataraJ, 
Sudder Dewanng 

Nithpati, 
8hri Bhagavat, 
Nutan Banan, 
ParithramPrajfoJan, 
Vajea Vattu, 
BhanumaU Chita- 

bilat 
Prathnavali, 
Ritu Sanhaf, 
Shanti Shatak, 
Shabdambudhi, 
Siva Sankirtan, 

Sangita Bitot, 
Syamacharan Vfta- 

karan, 
Annada Mongol, 
Niti Bodh, 
Rata Tarangini, 
8hithu8hikha,No.l r 
DUto, No. 8, 
Athvamedh Parba, - 
Polit Durpan, 
Shanti Parba, 
Shithu Bodhak, 
Utara Kanda, 
Bamamata, 
Dharma Prakaran, - 
Dharma P uttuk 

Dhatu. 
O alalia Pvtrika, 
Johan Stuamachar. - 
Methpal Bibaran, - 
PatabaU, No. 3, 
Protapadityea, 
Prabhur Prathanta,. 
Sambad-Sar 
Amir hamxa, 
Ban Purba, 
Chandra Kanta, 
Durga BhakH Chin- 

tamani, 
Duti Sambad, 
Gunga BhakH Ta- 

rangini, 
Haiim Tax, 
Lolmonkethha, 
Muthai Parba, 
Muchhi Rapbar, 
Patra Kaumadir, 
Satyea Narayan, 



Description of each Work. 



Almanac, 

Life of Dhrava raj, 

The Amusements of Krishna, 

Krishna's beh ivlour to his Wife, 

Festival Songs, 

Almanac, 

Practice of Medicine. 

A Tale, 

Moral Tales, 

A Tale from the Persian, 

Love Songs, 

Decisions of the Sudder, 

Life of Krishna, 

New Spelling Book, 

The Fruits of Industry, - 

Combe on the Constitution of Man, - 

Shakspeare's Merchant of Venice, 
258 Questions on Natural History, 
Kalidas's Poem on the Seasons, 
An ethical Poem, 
Dictionary of 86,000 words. 
Praises of Shiva, 

Meanings of the Poetical Reader, 
Songs by the Raja of Burdwan, 

Sama Churn's Bengali Grammar, 

Passages in Durga's Life, 

Chambers's Moral Class Book, 

On Love, 

Spelling and Reading Book, 

Simple Lessons for the Young, 

The Horse Sacrifice from Mahabharat, - 

Police Regulations from 1793 to 1*45, - 

Duties of Kings ; efficacy of liberality,- 

Spelling Book, 

Last Book of the Ramayan, 

Spelling Book, 

39 Articles of the English Church, 

Metals and Natural History of the Bible, 

Epistle to the Galatians, 

Gospel of John, 

Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, 

Reader for Schools, - 

Life of a Sunderbund Raja, 

Poem on Christ, 

Selections from the Native Press, 

Life of Muhammad's Uncle, 

Judishtir in the Forest, 

A Tale, 

Durga's Victories over the Asuras, 

The Messenger to the Absent Krishna, - 

The Ganges* desoent from Heaven, 

Life of a generous Arab Chief, 

History of an Arab Chiefs Daughter, - 

Judishtir's Fight with a pestle, 

On God's Worship, 

On Letter-writing, 

On Krishna's Worship, 
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Superior Press , 



Name of each 
Work. 



Description of each Work. 



Mahiman Stab. 
Mahimina Stab Rat 

nap, 
Shruti Jpm Raima 
Aifiir Tat** 
Polls Darpan, 
Panchali No. 1. 
8abha Parba, 
Christpa Upadesh, 
Hindu Dkarma bir- 

udka, 
Jati Britanta, 
Satpm Christian, 
Shishu Shasan, 
Tirther Bibaran, 
DashAgpa, 



Bhagavat Gita, 
Chhar Dervish, 
Kali Bilas, 
Meparaj Noma, 
Men Kechha, 
Nari Purba, 
Nurel Imam, 
Panchali, 
Panjika, 
Sunddra Kanda, 
Uttara Kanda. 
Vaishnab Bandanaa, 
Virat Parba, 
Zuleikha, 

Chikitsa Ratnakar, 
Laila Majnu, 
Sangita Narapan, 
Panjika, 
Adhikaran Mala, 
Bajea BastA t Ut Part 
Ditto, 2nd Part 
Bhrama Samajap, 
Brahma Oita, 
Cham Pat, 
Chumak, 
SarugariAfakurdamOi 
Tatrabodhini Ap, 
Aranpee Khanda, 
Bishva Purba, 
Jeban Tara, 
Manasar Upakhpan, 
Naba Babubilas, 
Panchali, No. 5, 
Punjika, 

Ramchundra Abidhan 
Sar Kaumadi, 
Shishu Bodhak, 
Virat Parba, 
8angit Manarunjwn 



ArriMDix. 



Cbaltan'ca Chundro- 

day, 
Anglo Indian Union, 
Baptirit Mission, 

Vindhu Vasini. 



Panchali, No. 2, 
ShabdakalpulaUka, 
Prathama Shikha 

dapak, 
Japgun Pulhi, 



Praises of Shiva, 

Praises of 8aiva, 

8ivite, 

Secrets of the Tantra, 

Regulations of the Police system, 

Fostival Songs, 

Judisthir on Gambling, 

Christ's Sermon on the Mount, 

Wilson's Exposure of Hinduism, 
Against Caste, 
The True Christian. 
A Word about the Children, 
Expose of nine Hindu Pilgrim Places, - 
Ten Commandments with a Common- 
tary, 

A Metaphysical Poem, 

The four Dervishes, a Tale, 

Account of Durga, - 

Muhammad's Ascent to Hearen, 

Musalman Bengali, 

The Women's Lament for Durjodhan, - 

Moslem Doctrines, 

Festival Songs, 

Almanac, 

Ram's residence in the Woods, 

The last days of Ram, 

On Vaishnah Worship, 

Account of Virat Raja, 

Joseph Zuleikha, - 

On Medicine, 

A Tale from the Persian, 

Songs to Vishnu, 

Almanac, 

Vedantic Theology from the Sanskrit, • 

Combe's Constitution of Man, 

Combe's Constitution of Man, 

Report of the Bhrama Samaj, 

Hymns to Bhrama, 

Miscellaneous Readings for Schools, 

Bhramic Theology, 

Summary Suits in the Sudder, 

Report of the TatbabodhlnL 

Ram's Visits to tho Woods, 

Life of Bishna Raja from the Ramayan,- 

A lore Tale, 

On tho Goddess of Snakes, 

Adventures of tho Modern Babu, 

Festival Songs, 

Almanac, 

Bengali Dictionary, 

Hindu Modical Treatment, 

Spelling for Village Schools, 

Account of Virat Kaja, 

Songs, 



Festival Stings, 
Sanskrit Dictionary, 

English Instructor, So. 1, 
A Talc, 
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Tho Author la Dmi of th« Bait Bow*. 

The Author la Dmi of tha Bait Board. 
Tha Author I* rwwan of Ihs Halt Board. 
Rod bj- larloua noU. 




. Kara Hohiiii Rur, mooh oaad. 
A good Bohool book. 
— "no Mobun Eoy. 



From the aluhabhMt- 
This goddon la wonbipped lu 

, jbliw Hi "' ■ 

-..."•dfaonil 

On iho nulTo moda of tn 
Two editions In one year. 
■ NuhabharM. 



Published (A a ZeinlniUrs eiponat. 
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List of Books and Pamphlets published in the Town of 



! 



Place. 



Names of P r e s ses . 



Name of each 
Work. 



Description of each Work. 



287 



229 

280 
231 
S82 
238 
284 
236 

286 

237 
288 
289 
240 
241 
342 
248 
244 
245 
246 

247 
248 

249 
250 
251 



Balakana, Sobha 

Baser, 
Nlmtola, - 
Bum Bazar, 
Goranhatta, 
Goranhatta, 
Mirsepore, 
Amratola, 
Bow Baser, 
Ahiritola, 

Balakana, Soba 



Sealda, 

Sobha 

Sobha 

Sealda, 

Bartarla, 

Ahiritola* 

Bartala, 

Bartarla, 

Bow Baser, 



» 



Goranhatta, 
Ahiritola, 



9$ 



Gyanoday, 
Meyrutin Akber, 
Hanlpha, 
Anglo-Indian, 
Anglo-Indian, 
Muhammadl, 
Purnochundrodoj • 
New Press, 
Chaltanyea Chun- 
drodoy, 

Gyanodoy, 
Mustaphi, 
Jyan Dayak, 
8udha Slndu, 
Mustapha, 
Kabltaratnakar, 
8udha Slndu, 
Karmalochun, 
Kamalalay, 
Superior Press, 
Kabltaratnakar, 
Anglo-Indian, 
Jyandipak, 
Kamalasan, 
Sudhadhar, 
»» 



\ 



Utara Kanda, 
Shujjujul. 

Sonabhanu Puihi - 
Rasamab, 
Hitopodeah, 
Nurel Iman, 
Arabyyea Upakhyan, 
Qoleh Sunwar, 

Punchali DatratMNol 



AJudhea Kkand, 
Bedarel Gapheim, 
Hajar Machhli, 
Aranyea Kanda, 
Kyamut Noma, 
Sonebkanu Puthi, 
Langka Kanda, 
Oyan Kaumadi, 
Kali Bitot, 
iVtti Katha, 
Bamama /a, 
Punjika, 
Punjika, 
Satyea Narayan, 
Mahabharat, Vol. 
Mahabharat, Vol. 



1.- 
2. 



Last days of Bam, 

A Tale, 

A Love Tale, 

Love Songs, 

Moral Tales, 

Arabian Nights, from the English, 

A Tale from the Persian, 

Festival Songs, 

Ram's Residence in Oude, 

Warning to Careless Moslems, 

One Thousand Questions to Mahumrnud, 

Ram's Adventures in the Desert, 

On God, 

A Tale, 

Ram's Fight in Ceylon, 

Model for Letter-writing, 

Kail's War, 

Moral Tales, 

Introductory Spelling Book, 

Almanac, 

Almanac, 

On Krishna's Worship, 

Epic of the Great War, 

Epic of the Great War, 



Newspapers and other 



! 


Place. 


Names of Presses. 


Name of each News. 

paper or other 

Periodical. 


Description of each Newspaper or 
other Periodical, 


l 


2 


8 


4 


6 


i 


Bartalla, 


Anglo-Indian, 


Dinakar, 


Literary and News, 


2 


Circular Road, - 


Baptist, 


Vividartha Sangraha 


Literary and Scientific, 


3 


tt 


_ M 


Upadeshak, 


Religious and Literary* 


4 


Bow Baser, 


Bengal Superior, 


Rasamunoul, 
Jagulia Patrikm, • 
BUhakar, 


Satirical, 


6 


Hedua, 


Blbhakar, 


Literary, 


6 


*t 


it 


Literary, Political, 


7 


Nlmtola, 


Bhaskar, 


Bhaskar, 


News, 


8 


Kolutola, 


Chundrika, 


Chundrika, 


News, 


9 


Miraapur, 
Bartalla, 


Gyanoday, 


Opanoday, 


Literary, Political, 


10 


Mahendrolal, 


Dharmaraj, 


Advocates Idolatry, 


11 


Hedua, 


New Press, 


Sutabh Pulrika, 


Literary Magasine, 


12 


Hogulkuree, 


Prabhakar, 


Shadhu Ranjan, 


Literary, 


18 


tt 


tt 


ProbhaJcur, 


News, 


14 


PaturiaGhatta,- 


Nitea Dhunna Run- 
jlka, 


Nitea Dharma Run- 
jika, 


Defence of Idolatry, 


16 


Amratola, 


Purnochondrodoy, - 


Purnochundrodo*, - 


News, 


16 


Nlmtola, 


RasaraJ, 


RasaraJ, 


Satirical, 


17 


Tank Square, - 


Rosario, 


Agri Horticultural 
Miscellany, 


For Farmers, 


18 


Entally, 


Satyearnab. - 


Satyarnab, 


Literary and Christian, 


19 


Jorasanko, 


TatTabodhini, 


Tatvabodhin Pattika 


Literary and Vedantic, 
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No. 142. 
From 

The SUPERINTENDENT of POLICE, 

Cuttack Division, 
To 

The UNDER-SECRETARY to the GOVERNMENT 

of BENGAL in the JUDL. DEPT., 

Fort William. 
Dated Poorer the 9th May 185a 

Judicial. 

Sir, 

With reference to your letter, No. 95, dated the 18th ultimo, 
I have the honor to submit two Returns, in the prescribed form, of the 
Oorya Mission Press, at Cuttack, which is the only Native Press esta- 
blished in this Division. 

I have the honor to be, &&, 
(Signed) F. GOULDSBURY, 

Sti^erirUendent of Police. 
Office of Superintendent of Police ; ^ 
Cuttack Division, Poorer $ 
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No. 158 OF 1853. 

From 

The COMMISSIONER of ASSAM, 

To 

The Offg. UNDER-SECY, to the GOVT, of BENGAL 
JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT, 

Fobt William. 

Dated Gowhatty, the ISth Jvme 1853. 
Sib, 

With reference to your letter, No. 95, of 18th April last, I 
have the honor to forward copy of a letter with en- 

From Capt. C. Holroyd, • r r» * n it i j 

So. 323, dated Mst May closures as per margin, from Capt. C. Holroyd, 
I8 p?om the Herd. M. Principal Assistant at Seebsagur, submitting 
*?V? ?L ?$*• i??i" Statements of the Native Presses established in 

royd dated 26th May 185a 

Statements A. and B. that District, also submitting Statement of work 

executed at the Press, as well as specimens of 
the printing, together with a bound volume of the Oronodoe Paper 
from 1846 to 1852, which will be sent separate by D&k Banghy. 

I have, &c, 
(Signed) Fba& JENKINS, 

Commissioner. 



No. 323.. 
Feom 

Captain C. HOLROYD, 
; Magistrate, Seebsagur. 

To 

! Lieutenant-Colonel JENKINS, 

i 

Commissioner of Assam. 

Dated Seebsagur, 31st May 1853. 
Sib, 

As directed in your letter, No. 1 10, of the 29th ultimo, I have 

herewith the honor to forward Statements A. and B. of the Native 

Presses established in this District and of the publications issued therefrom 

during the year 1852. I also annex a copy of a letter from the Revd. 

M. Bronson, in charge of the Press to my address, forwarding Statements 

of the work executed at this Press and specimens of the printing, to- 
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gether with a bound Volume of the Oronodoe Paper from 1846 to the 
close of 1852. 

I have, &a, 

(Signed) C. HOLROYD, 

Magistrate. 

(Copy.) 
To 

Captain C. HOLROYD, 

Magistrate, Seebsagur. 
Sir, 

In reply to your public letter, No. 304, of May 7th 1853 

requesting a Statement of the number of publications or works of any 

kind published at our Press dining the past year for the information of 

Government, I beg to forward in the accompanying Forms A. and B. 

the information required 

As it is impossible, however, to give full information in Forms so brief, 
I have added and herewith submitted in connexion with Forms A. and 
B., the accompanying Statements and specimens of printing which are 
at your disposal 

In doing this, allow me, at the same time respectfully, through you, to 
bring to the notice of Government, that this Press has been established 
and carried on thus far at great expense. 

There being no other Printing Establishment in the Province, all our 
workmen require to be kept up during the whole year, else they seek other 
employment and can seldom be recalled when required, may I therefore 
ask you to submit the inquiry whether the Government would not be wil- 
ling to bestow some portion of its patronage upon this Press, and give to 
it the printing of the Pottahs or other Forms required in the Province. 

I have, &c, 
(Signed) M. BRONSON, 

Superintended. 
Seebsagur ; } 
26th May 1853. ) 

(True Copy.) 

(Signed) C. HOLROYD, 

Magistrate. 
(True Copies.) 

(Signed) Fras. JENKINS, 

Commissioner, 
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The American Baptist Mission Press, Seebsagur, has two iron Printing 
Presses in operation, at which printing is executed in Assamese, Bengalee, 
English, and Shyan. There is also a Bindery, with two Standing 
Presses, a small Type Foundry and three Engravers. The Office at 
present is supplied with type as follows : — 

Assamese and Bengalee Type. 

One new Pica font ; one small Long Primer size ; one font Eng- 
lish size ; one small font Oreat Primer, and one font of double Great 
Primer. 

English Type. 

One old font Pica size ; one font Long Primer size ; one font 
Nonpareil for notes, headings, and a variety of very small fonts for 
Title Pages and Job-work ; also a small font *f Burmese and Shyan 
type. 

Connected with the Foundry are a set of Bengalee and Assamese 
matrices, Pica size ; a set of Burmese and Hujan matrices, Great Primer 
size ; three type moulds, a lead mould, &c. 

Accompanying is a Statement of the books and amount fo printing 
executed at this Press up to the close of 1852. 

M. BRONSON, 

Superintendent. 



The Orunodoe, published at this Press, was commenced in January 
1846. It is a monthly newspaper, and published in language strictly 
Vernacular, so as to be understood by the people generally. Its object 
is to diffuse general knowledge among the people, and to aid every 
effort for their improvement Besides articles of a religious and scien- 
tific character, it gives the more important news of the day from all 
parts of the world. Considerable interest is felt by many of the Natives 
{Or the paper ; and occasionally well-written and interesting articles have 
been contributed by the Natives themselves and published. The Illus- 
trations with which the paper is embellished is the work of Native 
Assamese, who, until recently were wholly untaught and unpractised. 
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The following Table will show the circulation of Qrumdoe 
commencement to the close of 1852 :^-r 



Ciwuhtfion of ike "(frwnodoe" ta the &m of 1852. 



Station. 



3 



§ I 



00 



Baobssgiur, ...... 

Narzira, 

Lakhimpur, ... 

Dibrugoiy 

Jaipur 

Golaghat, 

Tezpur, 

Mongoldai, ... 

Nowgong, 

Gowahatti, ... 
Gowalpara, ... 
Jorhath, 

Total, ... 



113 

1 

28 

36 

83 



10 
78 
62 
90 
126 
6 



568 



113. 
1 
28 
48 
18 
lOf 
15 
75 
42 
50 

125 
6 



631 



i 



m* 



105 


108 


123 


168 


101 





10 


10 


10 


11 


6 


5 


8 


8 


7 


26 


24 


43 


43 


42 


8 








. o 


I 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


12 


12 


11 


11 


10 


70 


83 


64 


66 


65 


11 














62 


62 


65 


72 


86 


116 


121 


136 


160 


167 


6 











1 














7 


428 


390 


. 450 


538 


512 



Including both forms 
taken. 



iu ■ i ■ i' m ' M m f 



I beg also to forward a bound volume of Onmodoi, from W46 to 
the close of 1852, with specimen numbers for the current year, which, 
with the Table of Contents in the bound volume, will furnish the best 
" description" of the paper I can give. 

(Signed) M. BRONSON, 

Superintendent. 
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No. 86. 
From 

Captain J. P. BRIGGS, 

Principal Assistant Commissioner t 

Tencksserirn and Martaban Provinces, Tavoys 
To 

The OFFICIATING UNDER-SECRETARY to the 

GOVERNMENT of BENGAL, 

Fort William, 

Dated Tavoy, ike 29th June 185a 
Sib, 

I Have the honor to submit the Statements A. and B. called 
for in your letter, No. 95, dated Fort William, the 18th April 1853, to 
the address of the Commissioner of Tenasserim and Martaban Provinces, 
being a Return of the only Native Press established in the Province, 
showing the publication issued therefrom during the year 1852. 

I have, &c, 
(Signed) J. P. BRIGGS> 
Principal Assistant Commissioner, 
T&iasserim and Martabcm Provinces. 
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No. 2024. 

CECIL BEADON, Esquire, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal 

Calcutta, 
Garden Reach, 29th July 1853. 



With reference to Mr. Young's letter, No. 95, of the 18th 
April I have the honor to submit the required returns of the Native 
Presses established in the districts of the Lower Provinces and of the 
publications issued therefrom during the year 1852. 

I have, &a, 
(Signed) W. DAMPIER, 

Superintendent of Police L. P. 
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9 Return 



OF THE 



NAMES AND WRITINGS OF 515 PERSONS 

comrscTJu> with 

BENGALI LITERATURE, 

EITHER AS AUTHORS OR^TRANSLATORS 

OF PRINTED WORKS. 

• CHIKFLT DURING TH» LAST F1FTT TBAB8; 

JJTD A 

CATALOGUE OF 

BENGALI NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 

WHICH HATE ISSUED FROM THE PEESS FROM THE TEAS 1818 TO 1855; 

SUBMITTED TO GOVERNMENT 

By the Bev. J. LONG. 
1855. 



R 



REGISTER 



OP 



BENGALI AUTHORS, EDITORS, TRANSLATORS, &o. 



jV". B. — Aoturhlm prefixed to the names denote the parties are dead. 



Ahhay Chum Das, Abkari Sherista* 

dar of Chittagong, 
Abhay Churn* Dan, 
Adam, Thaher, 
Ahhay Kumar But, 



••• 



* Alexander, Rev. A., 

Amrita Lai MuJcerjee of Muragaohha, 

* Ananda Chander Barman, 

* Ananda Chandra Vidyedbhdyieh, ... 



* Ananda Chandar Rose, 
Annadaprasad Banerjea, of Telinpara, 
Ananda Chandra Shiromani, 
Ansorge, Rev. A. 

Anthony, a Feringee at Chanderaagore, 
Aratoon, Rev. C, ••• 

♦ Atmaram Vidyahmkar, 



A. 



(1) Skipwith's Criminal Regulations. 

(1) Pleasant Tales. 

(1) Imam Churi, Musalman Bengali* 

(1) Translation of Combe's Constitution, 
vol. 1. (2) Translation of Combe's 
Constitution, vol. 2. (3) Charupat or 
Miscellany for Youth. (4) Geography. 
(5) Charupat or Miscellany for Youth, 
vol. 2. (6) Tatvabodhina Magazine. (7) 
Padartha Yidyea, Natural Philosophy. 
(8) Videa Darshan. (9) Directions for 
Bailway Travellers. (10) Dharmonnati 
Sansadhan a Sermon. 

(1) Church Catechism. 

(I) Ainritambudhi Poems. 

(1) Sar Kaumadi Medical. (2) Vedarta Sar. 

(1) The Essence of the Yedas. (2) Hasta 
Malik. (3) Punchadashi, Yedantic. (4) 
Adhikft™"*™*!* Yedantic. (5) Bhaga- 
vatgita, Yedantic. 

(1) The Knowledge of Spirit. 

(I) Against Idolatry. (2)Prashna Chatusta. 

(1) NastikNiras against Heretics. 

(1) Comment on Luke's Gospel. 

(1) Poems. 

(1) Catechism. 

(1) Bfeuban Prakaah, Pauranic Geography. 
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* Banamali BhaUaeharjea, of Hari- 
nabhi, 

BaUknav Dds, 

*Baidanath Banerjea, of Kanchrapara, 

Baidanath Banerjea, in the Treasury, 
Bacharam Ray, 
Bayky, H. K, C. S., 
Baikantkanatk Banerjea, 
Benimadhav Ckatterjyea, 
Beni Madhav Sen, 
Benimadhav Achargyea, 
Benimadhab Dey, 

Bishvanatk Sharman, 

Biekwumbar Ghose, 

* Bishvanatk Tarkalunkar, of Huri- 
nabhi, ,.. 

Bishvanatk Mittre, 
Bishvanatk Skarma, 
Bishweshwar Ghose, 

* Bishvanatk Mitter, 
Bisheshfvar Dut % 
Bishnu Narayan, 
Biskwesar Dut, Zemindar, 

* Biskambkar Das, 

Bishvanatk Deva, 

* BiUamangal Gosicame, 
Brajakishar, 
Brajanatk Dut, 

* Brajamokun Ckukraburty, 



Bomnvetsck, Rev. C, 
Bost f Rev. S.y 
Burdtvan, Maharaja of, 
m B%ekinyham 9 Revd\ W., 



Bttnwari Lai Ray, 



• • 



••• 



••• 



(1) Apurbapakhean, a tale. 

(1) Shlok Mala on Chaitanyea, 

(1) Achardarpun or Hindi Rituals. (2) 

Agyan Timirnashnk. 
(1) History of India. 
(1) Milton's Paradise Lost, 1st book. 
(1) Memoirs for Mofussilites, pts. 1 and 2. 
(1) Bhagavat Gita, in poetry. 
(I) Kunjari Bilas, a tale, 
(1) Jyanendra PramodinL 
(1) Upadesh Kalpalafta, tales for boys. 
(1) Sar Sangraha. (2) Constructions of the 

laws. 
(1) T. Circular Orders of the Sudder Court, 

1840. 
(1) Jyanratnakar Newspaper. 



it* 



(1) Krishna Keli, Sports of 

(1) Kali Raj, Pauranic 

(1) Circular Orders of the Sudder. 

(1) Premupadesh Natak, a tale. 

(1) Drabeagun Darpan, on Native Medicines. 

(1) History of Persian Kings. 

(1) Bhu Darpan. 

(1) Abstract of Shah Nama, a Persian 

Poem. 
(1) Jagganath Mangal. (2) Bajani Kanta 

a tale. 
(1) Almanac* 

(1) Krishna Karnamrita on Krishna. 
(1) Grammar. 

(1) Sati Dharma, the chaste wife. 
(1) Vairagya 8hatak. (2) Niti Shatak. (3) 

Spring Sketch, three Ethical Poems, T. 
(1) Sounding system Spelling Book. 
(1) Beligious Anecdotes. 
(1) Sangit Bilas, Songs. 
(1) Way of Life. (2) Faith and Hope. (3) 

Letters revealing Errors. (4) Works of 

God. 
(1) Tojan Gandha, a tale. 
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Bhawani Charon Banerjyea, 



+ Bharat Chandra, 



Bhagaval Ckundi, Pandit of Hugly 

College, 
Bhulanath Shur, 
Bhalanath Sean, 
m Bhagavat Cham, 

* BhagWath Bandu, 
Brajanath But, of Msjelpore, 

* Brajamohun Deva, 
Brajanath Bandu, 
Brajanath VuUalankar. 



Brajamohan Sing, 

* Brindavan Das, 
Bareiro, Bev. 8., 

* Bhalanath Banerjea, 



* Carey, Revd. Dr., 



• Carey, F., 



Carey, Rev. JSustace, 
Chandraselsur Banerjea, 

* Carey, Revd. Wl, of Cutwa, 

Campbell, Revd. J., 

Chandranath, 

Chandar Kumar Kabiratna, 

* Chamberlain, Revd. J., 



••■ 



Mi 



(1) Bhaskar Newspaper. (2) Naba balm 
Bilas. (8) Kalikata Xamalalay. (4)Duti 
Bike. (5) Gay4padvate. (6) M6dl& 
P4nge. 

(1) Videa Sandra, a Tale of Bordwan. (2) 
BaeaManjarL (3) AnnadaMangaL (4) 
Charpunchasat. (5) Kalika MangaL (6) 
Kali Parana. (7) Man Singha. (8) Kau- 
tak Bilas. 

(1) Grammar of Bengali 

(1) Satitva Sudha, a tale. 

(1) Banga Dut 

(1) Jyan Dipika Newspaper. 

(1) Chaitanyea Sangita, life of Chaitanyea. 

(1) Premtarong, a tale. 

(1) Idolatry refuted from the Shastras. 

(I) Akel Gurum, a Newspaper. 

(1) Simple Lessons on Plants. (2) Cliffs 

Geography translated. 
(1) Batnakar Newspaper. 
(1) Jyan Hin Eaumadi. 
(1) Scripture Biddies. 
(1) Naba bibibilas, a satire. 

C. 

(1) Colloquies. (2) Dictionary of Bengali, 
8 volumes. (8) Bengali Grammar. (4) 
Letter to a Lascar. (5) Missionaries Ad- 
dress to Hindus. (6) Bible Translation. 

(1) Pilgrim's Progress, voL 1. (2) Pil- 
grim's Progress, vol. 2. (3) History of 
England. (4) Anatomy. 

(I) Commentary on Bomans. 

(I) Gyanodesh, Ethical instruction. (2) 
Jyanoday, Newspaper. 

(1) Destroyer of Darkness. (2) First Lie 
refuted. (3) Most Excellent Doctrine. 

(1) The Great Atonement. (2) History of 
the Jews. 

(1) Anglo-Bengali Vocabulary. 

(1) Shabda Nirnay Philological. 

(1) On Reflection. (2) Penitent's Prayer. 
(3) Hymn Book. (4) Way of Salvation. 
(5) Watts's Catechisms in verse. 
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Chaitaneyea Charon Adhikari, 
Chatetjea, Umacharan, 
* Ckundicharan Munshi, 



Dasarathi Boy, of Huripal, 



••■ 



Davis, Bevd. C, 
Daivaki Nandan, 
Debendranath Tagvre, 



I)eer y Bevd. J., of Krishnaghur, 
• DeBodt, Bevd. B., of Calcutta, ., 



••• 



Denham, Bevd. W. 9 

• Dindayal Gupta, 
Digambar Bhaticharjea, 
Durgaprasad BKattacharjeafii Medah 

Malla Ramchunderpore, 
Durlubh Chandar, 

• Durga Prasad Mukerjea, 

• Dharma Das Sen, of Birbhum, 

• Dwarkanath Chandra, 
Dwarkanath Bemerjea, 

• Dwarkanath Mukerjiy 
Dwarikanath Bay, Ex-student of San- 

ecrit College, 

Dwarkanath Majumdar, 
Dwarkanath Bay of Ooriba, 

• Dwarkanath Kundu, 

Dwarkanath MaUik, 

Dwarkanath Adhikari, ••• 

• Dvy Pitatnbar, 



, (1) Jyananjan Newspaper, 
(1) Arithmetic. 
(1) Tota Itihas, Tales. 

D. 

(1) Panchali Festival Songs, No. I. 

(2) Panchali Festival Songs, No. 2. 

(3) Panchali Festival Songs, No. 3. 

(4) Panchali Festival Songs, No. 4. 

(5) Panchali Festival Songs, No. 5. 
(1) Manual of Prayers. 

(1) Vishnu's Praises. 

(1) Atmatatva, a Vedantic work. (2) Sans- 
krit Grammar, pt. 1. 
(1 ) Nirmal Dharma, Christian Doctrines. 
(1) Gyan Kirunuday. (2) Gyanarunaday. 
(3) Bengali Beader. (4) Mukti Mimansa. 
(1) Sumata. 
(1) Durgabhakti Chintamani, on Durga. 
(1) Dictionary. 

(1) Muktalatabali on Krishna. 
(1) Sabharajendra. 
(1) Ganga Bhaktionthe Ganges. 
(1) Bhaktamala. Lives of Vaishnavs. 
(1) Life of King Harischundra. 
(1) Trimmer's Scripture Catechism. (2) Ex- 
planation of Church Catechism. 
(1) Dig Bijay. 

(1) Rasrasamrita on Krishna. (2) Basraj. 

(3) Sulabh Patrika. 
(1) Durbikhanika, a Magazine. 
(I) Vishva Mangal Natak. 
(1) Shukhsambad, Parrot Tales. (2) Ada- 

bhut Bamayan. 
(1) Sushil Charitra, a tale. 
(1) Sudhiranjan. 
(1) Baspanchdhyea. (2) Mangul. (3) Basa- 

raj. (4) Layla Majmi, a tale. 



♦ EUerton, /. JR, 
Ellis, Bevd. J., 



(1) iftew Testament. (2) Scripture Dialogues* 
(I) English Instructor, No. 1. 
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• Forster, H. P., Civil 8ervice, ... (1) Dictionary Anglo-Bengali. (2) Eegu- 

lations of 1793. 

* Fountain Revd, J., ... (1) Ca t echism. 

G. 



Galloway, George* 

* Gamgakisvar BhaUacharjea, 

* Qangadkur Tarkabagis, 

* QangadhurJNjyaruina, of Bajpur, 



••* 



•■• 



,.•« 



• Ganganarayan Naskkar, 

• Gangadhar Bhattacharjea, 
Ganganarayan Boee, 
Gauri Aswami Ishwar, 
Gauri 8kankar Bhuttacharjea, of Cal- 
cutta, 



••• 



••• 



Gauri Shankar Tarkabkagis, 
Gauri Kanta Bhuttaeharjea, Dewan 
at Tamluk, a native of Jessore, ... 



••• 



... 



Gaura Chum Pal, 
Ganga Gobin, of Mahanad, 
Ganr Mohan Tarhalanhar, 
Gaur Mohan Das, 
Geidt, Rev. B. 
Omsk Chandra Deb, 
Oirith Chunder Bote, 



Girieh Chunder Banerjea, 
Gobinda Chandra Gupta, 

* Chpal Tarhalanhar, 
Gamrib UUa, • 

* Qovinda Chunder Brahma, 

* Govinda Chandra MuktrjiO) 

* Qovinda Das, of Ghandernagare, ,„ 



••• 



»•• 



••• 



(1) Gladwin's Pleasant Stories, 1840. 

(1) Anglo-Bengali Grammar, 1816. 

(1) Sungit Gauriahwar. (2) Shoe Galpa 

Sar. 
(1) ProbodhChundrodoy, a Metaphysical 

Drama. 
(1) Panchah, festival songs. 
(1) Bengal Gazette, 1816. 
(1) Dibakar, Newspaper. 
(I) Mnl Parana. 

(1) Bhaskar Newspaper. (2) Gyan Pra* 
dip, Moral Tales, vol. 1. (3) Gyan Pra* 
dip, Moral Tales, vol. 2. (4) Dhannan* 
jun. (5) Bhagavatgita Translated. (6) 
Pafcrajeswar on Cooking. (7) Geography. 
(8) Basaraj, Newspaper. 

(1) Persian History. , 

(1) Karmanjun, (2) Dharmanjiin. (3) 

Gyanarjun. — On duties. 
(1) Satyea Naraymv 
(1) Almanac. 

(1) Selection of Sanskrit coupkts translated. 
(1) Padkalpa Latika on Krishna. 
(1) other's life, 
(1) Chandabali, poems. 
(1) Homer's Uliad, 1st Book. (2) Gunakar, 

Newspaper. 
(1) Persian Tales. 
(1) Sajjanranjan, a magazine. 
(1) Gurudakhina, the fees of the Gurus. 
(1) Iblichh Nama Musalman, Bengali. 
(1) Madhab Malatl. 
(1) Nababibi Bilas, a tale. 
(1) Sati Banjan, a Tale of a Chaste Wile. 
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• Govinda Girt, 



Govinda Ckunder Boee, of Boinchi, ... 
Gaurmohun Bhattacharjea, 
Ghbin Ckunder Sen, Clothing Agent, . . . 
Gopal Lai Mittre, Deputy Magis- 
trate, Nattore, 



••• 



••■ 



••• 



Gopal Chandra Bhuttaeharjea, 

Gopal Bhattacharjea, 

* Goluhnath Sharma, 

Gopimohan Chatterjyea, 

Chbardan Sadku, 

Govinda Sen, 

Gopi Mohan Sharma, 

Gopal Tarkalunhar, 

Gopi Nath, 

Gopal Chandra Muherfee, of Bhatpara, 

Gopal Chunder Gupto, Computer to 

. the Trigonometrical Surrey, 

Gopal Chunder Dey, 

Gogerlg, Bevd. G,, 

Gopal Chunder Rag, 

Govinda Jugi, of Bhatpara, 

Guruchum Mittre, of Burdwan, 

Gunga Churun Mittre,- 

Guruchum Dhur, 

Guruehum Sharma, 

Guruproead Soy, of Kanohrapara, ... 

Gurudoyal Chaudry, 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



•«t 



(1) Doha. (2) Gurutatva, Refutation of 
Hindu Mantras. (3) Tirthabibaran, Ac- 
count of Hindu places of Pilgrimage. 
(4) Test of Religions. 

(1) Laws relating to MoonshTs. 

(1) Vigyan Kusumakar. 

(1) Bengal History, Translated; 1843. 

(1) Gyan Chundrika, Moral Tales. (2) 
Kautuk Tarangini, Chemical Experi- 
ments. (3) History of India, Translated. 
(4) Niyam Seba. 

(1) Serampore Almanac, 1841, 

(1) Niyam Seba, 1836. 

(1) Hitopodesh, Translated, 1801. 

(1) Anwar Sohili, tales from the Persian. 

(I) Hatim Tai, a tale of Generosity. 

(1) History of Bengal. 

(1) Kabearnab Panchali, Songs. 

(1) Gurudakhina, the fees of the Gurus. 

(1) Mahadadhi, on Astrology. 

(1) Satyea Narayan. 

(1) Xirtibilas, a Drama. 

(1) Manaranjun, Newspaper. 

(l).Holy Incarnation. 

(1) Mrigavati, a tale. 

(1) Naba Slush. 

(1) Chalit Ain, Translation of Regulations. 

(1) Sudder Dewani Regulations. 

(1) Bhakti Tatva Sar. 

( 1 ) Editor of the Bungpore Barta Baha. 

(1) Sushil Mantri, a Newspaper. 

(1) Murshedabad News. 



H. 



• Haldar, Nilratan, Dewan of the Salt 



Board, 



(1) Bohu Darsun, Proverbs in various 
languages. (2) Kabita Ratnakur, Sans- 
krit Phrases Translated. (3) Pnchin 
PadabalL (4) Dampati, Shikha, Duties 
of Husband and Wife. (5) Mohimna 
Stab, Praises of Shiva, 
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Harisckunder Tarkolunkar, El-stu- 
dent of the Sanscrit College, 
* Houghton, Sir C, 



• Barley, J., 
Haladkur Sen, 
Harockander Dut, 

Hara Ckunder Qkose, Maldab, De- 
puty Collector, 

Hari Kiekore Ckukraburty, 
Haptram Pkahun, 

• Barimokun Sen, Dewan of Bank of 
Bengal, ... 

Harinaroyan Qo*vam% 
Jfalodhwr Nyarutna f 

• Hoiked, J. Civil Service, 
Hem Ckunder Soy, 
Hem Ckunder Muherja, of Jonai, ... 
BRrambanatk Banerjea, 

• Hariprasad Boy, of Kanchrapara,... 
HaiberUn> Mrs., 

• HcsberUn, Bevd. J"., 



••• 



••• 



••• 



• Hari Dae, of Hurrynabhi, 
Hart Mokun Sen, 

* Harikur Qkoeal, 



(1) life of Bajah Protapadityea. 

(1) Dictionary, Bengali and English. 

Glossary. (8) Bengali Grammar. (4) 

Bengali Selections. 
(1) Arithmetic. 

(1) Childtea Batnakur, on Medicine. 
(1) Macaulay's Life of dive. 

(1) Bhanumata Chita Bilas, Shakespear's 
Merchant of Venice. (2) On Caste. 

(1) Tjakshmi Jonardun Bilas. 

(1) History of Assam. (2) Pilgrims to 
Kamrup. 

(1) Arabian Nights. 
(1) Hindu Dharmo Ghandradoy. 
(1) Dictionary. 
(1) Anglo-Bengali Grammar. 
(1) Vyakaran Darpan. 
(1) Summary of Fouzdary Laws. 
(1) Sajjanrunjun. 
(I) Punish Parikha, Moral Tales. 
(1 ) Barth's Bible Stories. (2) lane uponLine. 
(1) Matthew newly translated, (2) Eng- 
lish Litany, abridged. 
(1) Vishnu's 108 Names. 
(1) Adabhut Bamayun, Barn's deeds. 
(1) Patra Kaumudi, on letter writing. 



Iskrear Ckunder Bidyasagur, Princi- 
pal of the Sanscrit College, 



Iskwar Chundra Gupta, 



I. 



(1) History of Bengal. (2) Tales of Vikra- 
maditea. (8) lives of Eminent Men. 
(4) Essay on Sanskrit literature. (5) San- 
scrit Grammar. (6) Sanscrit Grammar, 
large. (7) Bakantala, a tale in prose. 
(8) Instructive Beading. (0) On Widow 
Bemarriage. 

(1) Editor of the Probhakar. (2) Zalikir- 
tan, Praises of KalL (3) Paahanda Piran, 
Newspaper. (4) Sadhuranjan News- 
paper. 

S 
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Ishwar Chunder Chatterjea, Ex-stu- 
dent of Sanscrit College, 

Ishwar Chandra Banerjea, 
Ishwar Chandra Bose, 
Ishwar Chandra Sirkar, 
Ishwar Chandra Mallik, 
Ishwar Chundra Bhattacharjea, 



Jadunath Malik, 
Jadunath Paly 
Jaganarain Muberjea, 
Jaynal Abdin, 

* Jadunandan Das, 

Jagat Chunder Bhuttacharjea, of 
Madrali, near Bhatpara, 

* Jaynarayan Banerjea, 
Jay sing Boy, of Sonadanga, 
Jagannath Prasad Malik, 



••• 



• Jaygopal Tarholankar, 

Jayanarayan Sharma, 

• Jaynarayan Ghosal, 

Jay sing Bay, Bajah of Sonadanga, 

Nuddea, 
Jaggeshwar Mittre, 
Jaynarayan Muberjea, ... 

Jagat Chandra Bhuttacharjea, 
Jay Kali Boss, 

• Jagachundra Bhattacharjea, 

• Jaygobinda Chandra, 

• Jiban Set, 

• Jones, Bed. D*, 

• Jaynath Bisi, 



(1) Essay on Bengali (2) Bidyeasagur 

Sungit. 
(1) Lakhmi Charitra, a short-cut to Wealth. 
(1) Shabdasar, Reading on. 
(1) Hansabilas, a festival song. 
(1) Jyanollas, on Morals. 
(1) Native medicines. 

J. 

(1) Assistant Cutcherry's Companion. 
(1) Rasaratnakar. 
(1) Arunaday. 
(1) Abusama, Musselman. 
(l)Vidagda Madhab, on Krishna. (2) 
Vaiflhnab bandana, on Vishnu. 

(1) AbhOas Rasa Sindu, a tale. 

(1) Dwarka Bilas, on Krishna. 

(1) Shaster Shantoshini. 

(1) Eatnabali, a Dictionary. (2) Shabda- 

kelpa Tarangini, a Dictionary, Persian 

and Bengali. 
(1) Persian and Bengali Vocabulary. 

(2) Kurmolochan. (3) Letter Writer. 
(1) Dictionary. 

(1) Kasikhanda, on Benares. (2) Karuna- 
nidhL 

(1) Shasta Santoshini. 
(1) Kamal-amangul. 
(1) Radha Kista Bilas, on Krishna. 
(1) Beshea Rahasyea. 
(1) Mahajan Darpan, Newspaper. 
(1) Abhilas Ras Sindhu, a tale. 
(1) Shrimat Bhagvat Amrit Sar, on Krish- 
na. 
(1) Kanak Latika, a tale. 
(1) life of Joseph. 
(1) Aparadh-bhanjan, 8ivite. 



* Kabi Kangkan, a Nuddea Pandit, 
three centuries ago, ,., (1) Chandi, a Sivite Poem. 
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i Prasad, 
Kali Prasanna Sing, 
Kola Chandra Bose, 
Kalinath fiababhaumi, 

Kali Das SabhapaH, 
* Kali Kuhna Das, 

Kali Chundra Dut, 
Kali Krishna Das, 

Kali Krishna, Maharaja, 



••• 



••* 



Kantinath Bay, of Sugendi, Hughly, 
* Kasinath Boss, 



Kaylas Chttnder Moherjea, Cateohist 
of the Church Missionary Society, 

* Kasinath Tarkapunehanun, Profes- 
sor in Sanscrit College, 



••• 



* Kasi Das, 

Kasinath, 

Kali Chunder Chaudri, a Bnngpore 

Zemindar, 
Kalidds Dut, 
KaUdas Maitriya, 



••• 



Kali Shankur Dut, 
Kali Kanta Banerjea, 
Kali Padma Muherji, 
f Kaliprasad Kabiraj, 

• Kali Shunkur Ghosal, 

Kasinath Tarkalanhar, 

* Keith, Bevd. J., 



* Ketaka Das, 



(1) Brougham on Science, translated. 

(1) Sarbhasubakari, Magazine. 

(1) Sahamaran. and Widow burning. 

(1) Ghor Panchasik, the Dying lover's 
lament. 

(1) Karma Lochean, onHindu Atonements* 

(1) Kamini Kumar, a tale. (2) Manbhan- 
jan. 

(1) Sudamini, Newspaper. 

(1) Manbhanjan. (2) Kamini Kumar, a 
Tale. (8) Bilva Charitra. 

(1) Gay's Fables translated. (2) Basselas 
translated. (3) Catechism of General 
Knowledge. (4) On Eclipses. (5) Genea- 
logy of Kali Krishna's family. 

(1) Manmath Manjari, 1851. 

(1) Vigyan Kusumakar. (2) Utpati Nir- 
baha. (3) Shradva Mahatmea, on Shrad- 
das. 

(1) Bemedies against Satan's Temptations. 

(1) ProbodhChandraday. (2) NyeyeaDur- 

shun. 
(1) Mahabharut. 
(1) Map of the World. 

(1) Gita Mala, Songs. 

(1) Beta! Panchabinshati. 

(1) Shashadhur, a Magazine. (2) On the 
Bailway and Indian Geography. 

(1) Sudha Shindhu, Newspaper. 

(1) Muktabali, a Magazine. 

(1) Prem Bilas. 

(1) Chandra Kanta a tale. (2) Batrish 
Sinhasan, a tale in verse. 

(1) Karuna Nidhan, Description of Krish- 
na. 

(1) Sadhu Santoshani, on oaths. 

(1) Bengali Grammar. (2) Durwan and 
Mali. (3) Dharmmala. (4) Good Coun- 
sel. (5) Second Catechism. 

(1) Manasa Bhasan. On the Worship of 
Snakes. 
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Kesub Ckand Karmokar, of Seram- 
pore. ... 

• Kedarnath Gkosalj Clerk in the Mi- 
litary Board, 

Khetramohan Banerjgea, 

* KhettratAohun DtU, Head-master of 
the Patshala, 

Kheitramohun Mukerjea, 

Kissen Ckand Mittre, Magistrate of 
Calcutta, 



Kishore Bhattaeharfea, 
Krishna C. Bose, 
Krishna Sarbabhaumi, 
Krishna Mohun Banerjea, Professor 
in Bishop's College, 



••• 



Krishna Lai Deva, of Shampukur, ... 

« 

* Krishna Das t 

* Krishnachunder Vidyalwnkar, 

* Krishna Biswjs, of Khurdah, 

* Kriti Vas, 

* Krishnamohun Das, 



(1) Fables for Student*. 

(1) Brahma Rhonda Pauranic. 
(1) Basamudgar, Newspaper. 

(1) Bengali Grammar. (2) Geography. (3) 

Arithmetic. (4) Spelling Books, parts 1, 2. 

(1) History of Greece. (2) History of 

(1) Discourse on God's Wisdom and power. 

(2) The hymns of Rammohun Boy, edited 

with a preface. 
(1) Circular Orders of the Sadder. 
(1) On Vedantism. 
(1) Paodanka Dut, on Krishna. 

(1) Wilson's Sacra Private, translated. (2) 
Life of Christ (3) Life of Paul. (4) 
Sermons. (5) Wilson on Confirmation.) 
(6) Wilson on Lord's Supper. (7) Geo- 
graphy of Europe and Asia. (8) History 
of Ancient Egypt (9) History of Home. 
(10) Life of Galileo. (11) Live* of Emi- 
nent Ancients. (12) Moral Tales. (13) 
Euclid, vol. 1, (14) Euclid, vol. 2. (15) 
Miscellaneous BeadingB, vol. 1. (Id) 
Miscellaneous BeadingB, vol 2. (17) 
Watts on the Mind, vol. 1. (18) Watte 
on the Mind, vol. 2. (19) Appeal for 
the destitute Irish. (20) Course of Beve- 
lation. (21) Satyeasthapun. (22) Evi- 
dences. (23) Sermons. (24) On Bomanisms. 
(25) Befutation of Hinduism. (26) Short 
Catechism for Catechumens. (27) Sud- 
hansu, Newspaper. (28) Satyearnab, Ma* 
gazine, vols. 1 and 2. 

(1) Prashasti Prakashuk, on letter writing. 

(1) Narad Sambad, on irAlm^ 

(I) Bam Gita, Praises of Bam. 

(1) Batnabali, Medical Treatise. 

(1) Bamayun, in the Sanskrit. 

(I) Timirnashak, Newspaper. (2) Almanac. 
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* Krishna Das Kdbiraj, ... (I) Chaitanyea Mangal, Life of Chaitanyea. 

* Krishna Swami, of Nuddea, a cen- 
tury ago, ... (1) Padanka Dut, on Krishna. 

Krishnaehnndra Boss, of the Salt 

Agency, ... (1) Fratyakho Gyandipika, 

* Krishna Das Goswami, ... (1) Govinda Lilamrita, on Krishna. 
Krishna Kanta Newgi, „, (1) Adabhut Ramayan, on Ram. 
Krucheberg, Bev* C, ... (1) Life of John Newton. 



* Lakskmi Naraynn Sil, 
Lakshmi Naraynn Bay, of Noaparah, 

* Lalmohun Goho, 

* Lavandier, J., 

* Lamson, Bevd. J. f 



••• 



••• 



• Lola Lai Kishor, 
Lai Das, 

ix t Bevd. A* Jr», 



• • 



* Lakshmi Nor ay an, Librarian of Fort 
William College, afterwards Sadder 

Amin, ... (1) Mitkhara, Hindn Law. (2) Dattak 

Kaumadi, on Adoption. (3) Byabastha 
Batna Mala. (4) Dya Sungraha. (5) 
Hitopodesh, Moral Tales. 

(1) Bhagarat Gita. (2) Hitopodeah. 

(1) Dhrava Charitra, a Tale. 

(1) Megh Dut, a Poem. 

(1) Mylius, School Dictionary, translated. 

(1) History of the Lion. (2) life of Fatick 
Chand. 

(1) Svapnadhea, on dreams. 

(1) Upasana Chandramrita, on Krishna. 

(1) On Caste. (2) Ten Commandments. (3) 
Fruits of Drunkenness. (4) On Popery. 

(1) Summary of Christianity. 

(1) Address to Baptist Churches. 

(1) Hymn Book. 

(1) Anglo-Bengali Primer. 

(1) Chaitanyea Mangal, Life of Chaitanyea. 

(1) Christian Instructor, No. III. (2) In- 
structor No. IV. (3) Questions on Na- 
tural History. (4) Life of Mahomed. (5) 
Bengali Etymology. (6) Selections from 
the Native Press. 

M. 

* Mack, Bev. J., of Serampore, ... (1) Chemistry, part 1. 
Madhu 8udun Mukerjea, Teacher of 

Bengali, ... (1) A Vocabulary. 

Madhav, Chandra Sharma, ... (I) Kalidas' Poem on the Seasons. (2) 

Shanti Shatak, Ethical Poem. 
Mahesh Chunder Banerjea, ... (1) Yate Mala, Account of Castes. 



Leeehsnan, Bevd. J., 
Lewis, Bevd. C, 
Lipp, Bev. W., 
Locke, Mrs., 
* Lochananda Das, 
Long, Bevd. J., 
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1 



Marshman, J., of Serampore, 



Maulvi AU, ... 

• May, Bev. W», ... 
Mackentde, — Civil Service, 
Madhutudhan, of Harinabhi, 

• Madhab Acharjea, 

• Madhab Chandra Bhattachargje, ... 
Mahesh Chandra Ohose, 

Maiilal Bhattacharjea, 
Madan Mohun Tarkalunkar, 



Professor of 



Madhusudun Gupta, 

Anatomy, 
* Mathur Mohun, 
Mahendranath Bay, 



Madhu Sudun Sit, 
• Mathur a Mohun Dut, 
Madhusudun Vaehatputi, 
Madhabchunder Chaudry, 

Maulvi Mahomed Ishmaei, 
Madhab Chunder Chaudry, Moonsiff 
in Nowabgunge, Rampore, 



Mdtilal Mittre, 
Maheehehunder Ohose, 
Madhusudun Mullih, 
•MalUk, 8., of Andul, 
* Madhab Acharjea, 
Mahendralal Dey, 



... 



(1) Government Gazette. (2) Agricultural 
Transactions, vol. 1. (3) Agricultural 
Transactions, vol. 2. (4) Darogah's Ma- 
nual. (5) History of India, voL 1. (6) 
History of India, voL 2. (7) Brief 
Survey of History. (8) Darpun, News- 
paper, 23 vols. (9) Bengali Dictionary, 
2 vols. (10) Guide to Civil Law. (11) 
Esop's Fables. (12) Murray's Grammar, 
translated. (13) Digdarshan, Magazine. 

(14) Anecdotes of Virtue and Valour* 

(15) Treatise on Geography. 

(1) Sabharajendra. (2) Gyandipika. 

(1) Arithmetic. 

(1) Begulations, 1802—1810. 

(1) On Hindu Law. 

(1) Bhagavat Sar, Vaishnab. 

(1) Sanskrit and Bengali Grammar. 

(1) Kaustabi Kiran, Newspaper. 

(1) Sarba Shubakari, Newspaper. 

(1) Basav Dut, a tale. (2) Svapnadhyea, on 
dreams. (3) Bastarangini. (4) Kabyea 
Batnakur. (5) Shishu Shikha, pt. 2. 

(1) Anatomy. (2) Pharmacopeia. (3) Diseases. 

(1) Vakyea Vinye as Philosololag. 

(1) Selections from Bengali Poetry, voL 1. 

(2) Selections from Bengali Poetry* 

vol. 2. 
(1) Prem Taranga, a tale. 
(1) Mugdavodh grammar, translated. 
(1) On Hindu Law. 
(1) Reports of Sudder Dewany from 1810 

to 1813. 
(1) Cases in the Sudder Dewany. 

(1) Defence of the Khaistas right to the 

Poita. 
(1) Bengali Beader. (2) Dictionary. 
(1) Xaustubh. 

(1) Anglo-Bengali Vocabulary. 
(1) Kasi Khanda Puranic. 
(1) Bhagavat Sar, life of Krishna. 
(1) Cham Chita Bahasyea. 
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Maietl Ciandra Das, 

M&JUU6M, «/., 

• Mokesk Ckunder Defy, 
MUler », A. y 

MUran, Munsif of Dacca, 
Morton, Rev. W. t 



Mokun Prasad Tkakur, 
* Mundy, Rev. G., 



Mkhtaram Bidyeabhagis, Pandit in 
the Mudrissa, 

Munski Manodin, 

Mullens, Mrs., 

MunsM Keqfut All, 
Munti Entejam Biaja, 
* Mritunjay Ttdyalunkar, 



* Bmbakanta Tarhapunchanun, of Ba« 
hirgatchi, 

Nanda Kumar Bhattacharjea, 

* Ndnda Kumar KMratna, 



(1) Pramath Mahini Pauranic. 

(1) Johnson's Dictionary Abridged. 

(1) Pramath Mohini. 

( I ) Bengali Dictionary. 

(1) Bahar Danesh. 

(1) Solomon's Proverbs, translated. (2) 
Bengali Proverbs. (3) Bengali Dictionary. 
(4) Life of Daniel, translated. (5) Theo- 
logical Vocabulary. (6) litany, translated. 
(7) Assembly's Catechism. (8) Madhu's 
Conversion. (0) Assembly's Shorter Cate- 
chism. 
(1) Anglo-Bengali Dictionary. 

(1) Commentary on Mark. (2) Evidences 
of Christianity. (8) Christianity and Hin- 
duism contrasted. (4) Hindu Objections 
refuted. (5) Anecdotes of Providence. 
(6) Third Catechism. 

(1) Bengali Dictionary of 36,000 words. 

(1) Bahar Danesh, a tale. 

(1) Phulmani Karuna, a tale of Bengali 
Domestic Life. (2) Travels of a Bible. 

(1) Gardening. 

(I) Grole Deo Gandar. 

(1) Probodh Chundrika. (2) Eajabali, His- 
tory of Indian Kings. (3) Batrish Sin- 
ghasun, tales. (4) Defence of Idolatry. (5) 
Hitopodesh. (6) Hindu Law of Inheritance. 



Narayan Ray, of Barrackpore. 
* Narottam Das, V aishnab of Bam- 
kiflhnapore, 



(1) Poem on the Seasons. (2) PanchaButna. 

(3) Faba Batna. (4) Keenet Yeshur. 
(1) Vaidyutpati, or the Origin of the 

Doctor Class. 
(1) Shukh Bilas, a tale. (2) Kali Kaibalyet 

Dayini, Pauranic. (3) Nityea Dharmaru- 

jika, Magazine. (4) Shrimat Bhagavat. 
(1) Ayurveda Darpan, on Medicine. 

(1) Gita Govinda, Praises of Krishna. (2) 
Prarthana. (3) Pashanda Dalan. (4) Vais- 
nab Bandana. (5) Prembhakti. (6) Krish- 
na Ashtotar Shat Nam— all Pauranic. 
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Nandya Ckanda, 

* Narayan ChaUra, 

Narayan Bhattacharjea, 
Nanda Kumar Bay, 

* Nanda Kumar DuU, 



••• 



* Nidhu Babu, 
Nil Raima Muherjyea, 
Nilmani Baisakh, Assistant to the 
Collector of Burdwan, 



* Nilhomul Bkadary, of Korkadi, 

* Nilhomul Das, 

* Nilhomul Mastaphi, 
Nilmani Barrett, of Tribeni, 
Nilmani Pal, 

Nobin Chandra Day, 
Nobin Pandit, 



••• 



Osborne, Rev. J., 



Panchanun Banerjea, of Shampukur, 



Paramananda Nyeayratna, 
Parbati Charon Dae, 

• Parsanath Churn Sharma, 

• Patterson, Rev. J., 



* Pearson, Rev. J., 



(1) A Word about children. 

(1) Krishna Lila Sasaday. (2) Rasbilas,on 
Krishna. (8) Manu, part 1. 

(1) Atmabodh, on Spirit and God* 

(I) Grammar in Verse. (2) Shakantala trans- 
lated. 

(1) Pita Mala. Sivite. (2) Hanuman Chari- 
tra. (3) Kak Charitra. (4) Spandan Cha- 
ritra, 

(1) Tarpa. 

(1) Bangpur Bartabaha, Newspaper. 

(1) Naba Nari, Biography, of nine Hindu 
Females. (2) Arabian Nights, translated. 
(3) Batrish Sinhasan, Tales. (4) Persian 
Tales. 

(1) Shuketihas, Tales. 

(1) Bhringa Dut, Newspaper. 

(1) Persian and Bengali Dictionary. 

(1) Tirtha Kaybalea. 

(1) Batnabali, a Drama. 

(1) Sujanbandu, Newspaper. 

(1) Sarabali, History of India. 

O. 

(1) 12 Sermons for Native Christians. (2) On 
the Sabbath. 



P. 



(1) Ramani Natuk. (2) Rasik Tarangi- 
ni, a Lore Tale. (3) Prem Natak. (4) Aru- 
nodoy, Newspaper. (5) Bas Tarangini, a 
tale. 

(1) Yog Yashishta Vedantic. 

(1) Mritunjay, Newspaper. 

(1) Chandi Sar, Sivite. 

(1) Beasons for not being a Musalman. (2) 
Benares Prize Essay, 1st part. (3) Ad* 
dress to Pilgrims. (4) Christian Almanac, 
1849-62. 

(1) Dialogues on Geography and Astronomy. 
(2) Idiomatical Exercises. (3) 8chool 
Dictionary. (4) Bell's Instructions for 
Schools. (5) Anglo Bengali Grammar. 
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Peary Ckmi Hitter, 



Pearce, Rev. Q*, 



• Piffard, Rev. C., 
Pitambar Bkattacharjea, 

• Pitambar Muherjea, of Uturparah, 

• Pitambar Sing, 

• Pitamber Sen, 
Purnoekundar Mitter, 
Prankrishna Biswas, 

Prasanna Kumar, 
Prasanna Kumar Gkase, 
Prasanna Ckunder Gupta, 

• Paramanunda Qasami, of Bason t- 

. port 

• Pramanatk Skarma, 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore, 



Premchand Bay, Bank of Bengal, ... 

* Prem Dot, 

• Prem Das, .•. 
Prem Ckunder Sharma, 
Premanunda Das, . ,„ 



(6) Familiar Letters. (7) let Catechism. 
(8) Second Catechism. (9) Mother and 
Daughter. (10) Parables of Christ (11) 
Life of Christ. (12) Rochester Earl, 
Conversion of. (13) The Two great Com- 
mandments. (14) Twelve Discourses. 
(15) Niti Katha, part 2. (16) Miracles of 
Christ. (17) Manual of Prayers. 

(1) Agri-Horticultural Miscellany. (2)Iaves 
of Vikramadityea, Plato and Yudishtir. 

(1) Geography, (2) True Refuge. (8) Let* 
ter to the Lascars. (4) Instructive Copy 
Books. 

(1) Pinnook's Catechism of Scripture His- 
tory. (2) Voice of the Bible on Idolatry. 
(3) Foolish Galatians. (4) Censure of 
Romanism. (5) Select Hymns. (6) Anec- 
dotes. (7) On Fornication, (8) Com- 
pendium of Christian duties. (9) Lady 
Jane Grey. 

(1) Church History. 

(1) Rati Bilas from Kumar Sambhab. 

(1) Shabdu Sindhu, a Dictionary. 

(1) Sure Refuge. (2) Good Advice. (3) The 
Enlightened. 

(1) Usha Haran, Pauranic. 

(1) PadarthayidyeaSar f onNaturalHistory % 

(1) Ratnabali, Medical Manual. (2) Pran- 
toshan on Atonements. 

(1) Practice of Medicine. 

(1) Vidyea Darshan. 

(1) Rasa Sagar. 

(1) Gyanankur. 

(1) Naba BabuBilas, satire on yonng Bengal. 

(1) On Land Surveying, (2) A Letter on 
moderation in religion. (3) Anubadika, 
Magazine. (4) Genealogical Map. 

(1) Gyanarnub, Moral Tales. 

(1) Chaitanyea Chandrodoy, life of Chai- 
tanyea. 

(1) Chaitanyea Chandradaj, Drama* 

(1) The Water. Cure. 

(1) Man Shikha> on Krishna* 

T 
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R. 



Radhahania Deva, 



* Radkamohun Das, 

Badha Krishna Munsi t of Firudpur, 

Radharaman Bote, 



Radkalcanta Base, 
Badha Madhub, 
Badha Madhab Sil, 
Badha Takur, 
Badhamohun Sit, 

* Badhamohun Sen, 
Badhamohan Sil, 

Badhenath, • • 

Radhanath Sikhdar, 
Badhabalub Das, 
Budhra Bhatta, 
Baghunath Mukerji, 
Bajendra Lai Mitter, librarian of 
the Asiatic Society, ... 

Bajnarayan Mittre, 

Bajnarayan Bhattacharjea, of Majda, 
near Burdwan, 

• Bajkishor, of Phullaaali, 
Bajnarayun Sen, 
Bajnaraywn Mnkerjea, 
Bajnarayan Base, 
Bajhrishna Mukerjea, 



Bajhishen Banerjea, Cashier of Fort 

William College, 
* Raja Krishna Neogur, 
Bajnarayan Gupta, 



Rajanath Dut, . 

* Rajib Loehun Mukerjea, 

Bajnarayun Banerjea, 



(1) On Female Education. (2) A Spelling 
Book. 

(1) Hari Basar Dipika, on Fasting. 

(1) Nalfl Damayanti Tatra. 

(1) Construction of the Sudder Dewany 
Decrees. (2) Abstracts of Regulations 
from 1820 to 1889. (8) Magistrate's Guide. 

(1) Circular Orders of Revenue. 

(1) Pashanda Dalun, Vaishnav. 

(1) Analysis of Berenue Regulations. 

(1) Mani Haran, on Krishna. 

(1) Criminal Regulations. 

(1) On Hindu Music. 

(1) Criminal Regulations. 

(1) Destroyer of error. 

(1) Masik Patrikar, monthly magazine. 

(1) Mantatvasar, on Phrenology. 

(1) Rati Bilas, Pauranic. 

(1) Vedanta Eaustabhakhyea. 

(1) Editor of the Bengali Penny Magazine. 

(2) Physical Geography. (3) Map of India. 
(1) Ehaustaba Kirun, Puranic. (2) Khais- 

tab Khaustab. 

(1) History of the Punjab. 

(1) Nit Katha, Moral Sayings. 

(1) Paramartha Sungita. (2)BangaDut. 

(1) Salt Laws. 

(1) Yedantic Discourses. 

(1) Kulprodip, Account of the Kulin 

Eaysthas. (2) Rules for health. 

(8) Hindu Law of Inheritance. 

(1) Chambers' Moral Class Book. 

(1) Batrish Singhasun, Tales in verse. 

(1) Knowledge of the Ignorant Doctors. 

(2) Salvation for Ignorant Doctors. 

(3) Yaidyollas. 
(1) Sati Dharma. 

(1) Life of the Rajah of Kiahnaghur. 
(1) The Salt Regulations. 
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Raj Krishna Banerjea, 

Raja Ulla, 

Bakkdl Das Haldar, 

Rameshwar Bhattacharjea, 

Ramethmar Banerjea, of Gopalpore,... 

Ramanaih Bhattacharjea, 

* Ramchandra Sharma, 
Ramkriehna, of Baradpur. 
Ramprasad Sen, ••« 

* Ramgati Kabiratna, 
Ramgopal Zurkalankar, 

* Ramjay Vidyeasagar, 

* Ram Sen, of Birbhum, 

Ram Chunder Base, of Gundalpara, ... 
Ram Krishna Kobiraj, 

* Ram Pundit, 
Ramjay Tarkalunkar, 

Ramgobinda Sen, 

RamJcishen Sen, ... 

Ramckandra Mittre> Professor of Ben- 
gali, 



Ramratna Bhattacharjea, 
* Rammohun Ray, . 



* Rameshvar Banerjea, 
Randal Mittre, of Gowhatti, 

* Ramnidki Qupta, 

* Ramchunder Bhnttacharjea, ofAn- 
dnl| 



(1) Chundrika Newspaper. 

(1) Hajar Maohhla, aMusalman Bengali. 

(1) life of Ram, on an historical basis. 

(1) Shiva Shankirtan, Sivite. 

(1) Jyan Eanmodi. 

(1) Bhagavadgita, a Metaphysical Poem. 

(1) Bengali Dictionary. 

(1) Bodharnav, on Dreams. 

(1) Paramartha Sangita, Kali's, Praises. 

(1) Mahanatuk, a Drama on Barn's life. 

(1) Bhedgyan Timir Mihirodoy, Vedantic. 

(1) Chundi, Sivite. 

(1) Bhakta Mala, Lives of Yaishnab 
devotees. 

(1) Chetan Kaumodi, Vaiahnairte. 

(1) Companion to the Bible. 

(1) Lakshman digbijay, a tale. 

(1) Byabastha Sangraha, Sanngkho Bhas- 
ker. 

(1) Jyan Chandrima. 

(1) Vocabulary, English, Latin, and Ben- 
gali. 

(1) Natural History. (2) Gyanodoy, a 
Magazine. (3) Account of Birds* (4) 
Percy Anecdotes. (5) Map of Europe. 

(6) Map of America. (7) Map of Asia. 
(1) Bhagavat Gita. 

(1) Conference on Widow-burning. (2) Se- 
cond Conference. (8) Brahminical Ma- 
gazine. (4) Kaumadi, a Newspaper. (5) 
Munduk Upanishad. (6) Ishvapanishad. 

(7) Kathopanishad. (8) Vedanta Sutra. 
(9) Kena Upanishad. (10) Guru Paduka. 
(11) Pathea Pradan. (12) Bengali Gram- 
mar. (13) Anglo Bengali Grammar. 
(14) Abataranika. (15) Conference on 
Idolatry. (16) On Widow burning 
(17) Gayatri. 

(1) Gyan Kaumadi, on letter writing. 

(1) Sbakantaia, a tale. 

(1) Nidhi Babu Tarpa. (2) Gita Batoa. 

(1) Sangit Anunda Lahori, Sivite. 
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* Ramckunder Tarkolunkar, 



+ Bamchunder Vidgealankar, of Eaj- 

Bamc&anfira TarJcalunkar, 

Bamnursing Gkose, • 

Bam Tar an Bhattacharjea, 

Bamjay TarJcalunkar, 

Mam Chandra Bhattacharjea, of Be- 

rampur, 
Bameshwar Bhattacharjea, 
BajJcishor Churamani. 
Bamnarayan Sharma, 

t 

Bamhari, ... 

Bam Chunder Tarholankar, of Huri- 

nabhi, ... 



Ramchundar, 
* Bam Bose, 



•»• 



••• 



• Bamchmder Vidyeabhagis, 
Bamprasad Sen, 
Bameshvar ChaJcrabarti, 
Bameshar TarJcalanhar, 
Bamprasad Kabvraj, of Halishuhur,... 
Bam Chunder Mistri, 

• Bammdhi Das, 

• Bamhomal Sen, 



•*. 



* Bameshur Acharjea, 
Bamehunder Sura, of Utarparah, 
Bamanund Bhuttacharjea, 
Bamdhone Surma Ealdar, 
Bangalal Banerjea, 



... 



(1) Haraparbati Mangul. (2) Kal Puran. 
(3) Nala Damayanti, a tale. (4) Madhav 
Malati. 

(1) Ananda Lahori, praises of Siva. 

(1) Karmabipak, on Hindu Atonements. 

(1) Indian Gazetteer. 

(1) Burwan Chandradya, Newspaper. 

(1) Vedantic Philosophy. 

(1) Jyeautish Sangraha, on astrology. 

(1) Shiva Sankirtan, Shiva's praises. 

(1) Hitopodesh translated. 

(1) Kulin Polygamy ridiculed. (2) On 

Knowledge. 
(1) Almanac. 

(1) Chundrabansha, a Tale. (2) Naladomay 
anti, a tale of Conjugal Affection. (3) 
Akrur Sumbad, on Krishna. (4) Achar 
Batnakar. (6) Kautuk Sarbasa Natak. 
(6) Ananda Lahari. 

(1) Murray's English Grammar, transla- 
ted. 

(1) life of Rajah Protapadityea. (2) Lip- 
Mala or Letter-writing. (3) Attack on 
the Brahmuns. (4) Gospel Messenger. 
(5) Harmony of the Gospels. 

(1) Ethical Discourses. 

(1) Eabiranjun. 

(1) Three Poems of Bhartrihari, translated. 

(1) Dictionary. 

(1) Kabirahasea, a Tale. 

(1) Serampore Almanac. 

(1) Bhaktisuchi 

(1) Anglo-Bengali Dictionary. (2) Niti 
Katha, part 3. (3) Aushadh Sar, on Me- 
dicine. (4) Fables. 

(1) Satyea Narayun, on Vishnu. 

(1) Bengali Almanac, 1845. 

(1) Bhagavat-Ekadush, Pauranio. 

(1) Manu, 1st part. 

(1) Basasagar, a Newspaper. (3) Defence 
of Bengali poetry. 
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Batik dander Boy, 
Bank Malik, Deputy Collector of 
Burdwan, ••• 

Rasik Ckunder Ray, 

* Basomoy Das, 

* Richard, Revd. R., 

Robinson, W., 
Robinson, Rev.- J,, 



Robinson, R~ 



(1) Panchali or Festival Songs. 

(1) Gyaneshwan, a Newspaper. (2) Gyart 
Sindhu. 

(1) Jibun Tara, a Tale. 

(1) Gita Govinda, Praises of Krishna. 

(1) Exposition of the Christian Doctrine. 
(2) Subjects for consideration. 

(1) Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare, trans* 
lated. 

(1) Mensuration. (2) Arithmetic. 
(1) Editor of the Evangelist, 8 vols. (2) 
Bengali Grammar. (3) Bobinson Crusoe, 
translated. (4) Bengali Gazette. (5) Law 
Technical Terms. (6) Wilson's Befuta* 
tion of Hinduism. (7) Banyan's Holy 
War. (8) Sorrowful World. (9) Dis- 
course on 32nd Psalm. (10) Commentary 
on Matthew. (11) Description of the 
Ganges Canal. 

(1) Negro Servant. 



Samual Pir Bukshish, 



Samekd&n Chediki, ' 
'Sanatan Chakrabarti, 
Sandys, Revd T. f 
Saraprasad Boss, 
* Sckmid, Revd. D., 



... 



* Sergeant, B., a student of Fort Wil- 
liam College, 

Shgamacharan> Translator to the Sod- 
der 9 ... 

Shyamackum Muherjyea, 

* Skmkadeva Ooswdmi, 
Skripati Maherjea, 
Shambacham Chatterjea, 
8hib Chandra Karmakar, 
Sharad Bote, 
Shyeamdhan Mukerjea, 



(1) Mtfhammadan Ceremonies. (2) Hesi- 
tation of vulgar Errors. (3) Marks of a 
Prophet of God. l 
(1) Shurabjan, a Musalman Bengali. 
(1) Bhagavat Ekadash Skanda. 
(1) Geography of Bengal. 
(1) Romanized Bengali Spelling. 
(1) Summary of Scripture. (2) English 
Prayer Book, 

(I) Virgil's Eneid, 1st Book. 

(1) Anglo-Bengali Grammar. (2) Bengali 

Grammar. 
(1) Kautuk Bilas. 
(1) Dhrava Charitra, a tale. ' 
(1) Jyananjan, Newspaper. 
(1) Decisions of the Sudder. 
(1) Materia Medica. (2) Pharmacy. 
(1) Moral Tales. 
XI) History of India. 
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Shamachurn Baneijea, of Simla, 

ShivadoycU Bachaspati, 

* Shubhanhar, 160 years dead, 

Shamachurn Surma, ... 

Shumbhachurn Chakrabati, 

Shamachurn Base, 

Shamachurn Baneijea, 

Shambhu Ghose, 

Shib Chunder BidyeabagU, of Uterpara, 

Shambhu Chunder Dut, 

SkeikJi Tax Bukshoo, 

Sitanath Mallich, 

Siva Chandra Mukerjea, 

Sitanath Ghose, 

Smith, Bevd. 2.,, 

Smith, Bevd. W., 



• Sonatun, three Centuries ago, 

• Stewart, Capt., 

• Svarup, of Serampur, 
Svarupcham Gosioami, 
Svarup Das, 

Svarup Christian, 



... 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



(1) Kamini Bilas, a tale. 

(1) Lilavati, Arithmetic. 

(1) Arithmetic in Tillage Schools. 

(1) Cham Mimansa, a tale. 

(1) Mohini Mohan, a tale. 

(1) Satyea Sancharini, Magazine. 

(I) Bharatbandu, the Fruits of Labor. 

(1) Dialogues on General Knowledge. 

(1) Mugdabodh Grammar. 

(1) Megh But, a Poem. 

(1) Mrigavati, a tale. 

(1) Shrinath tatva, Fauranic. 

(1) Gyanakar, on Morals. 

(1) Jagatbundhu Patrika, a Magazine. 

(1) Map of Bengal. 

(1) Arabian Nights, pt. 1. (2) Agathos. 
(8) Introduction to Church Catechism. 
(4) Sutyarnab, vols. 3rd. and 4th. (5) 
Church of England Almanac. (6) Ver- 
nacular Society's Almanac. (7) History of 
England, pt. 1. 

(1) Bag Maya Zona, on Krishna. 

(1) Moral Tales of History, (2) Destroyer 
of Darkness. (3) Elementary Spelling. 

(1) Second letter to the Hindus. 

(1) Lalit Madhab, on Krishna. 

(1) Gazetteer of India. 

(1) Shepherd of Salisbury Plain. (2) Metals 
of Scripture. 



• Tarachand Dut, of Bansberia, 

Tarachand Chahrabatti, 
Tarachurn Shihdar, 

Tarachand Das, 
Tara Shanhur, 

Taraknath Dut, 



... 



*•• 



T. 



(1) Gyananjun Exposition of Christianity. 

(2) Manarunjun Itihas, Ethical tales. 
(1) Dictionary, Anglo- Bengali. 
(I) Bhadrarjan, a Drama. (2) New Charter 

Act. 
(1) Manmath Kabea, a tale. 
(1) Prize Essay on Female Education. (2) 

Animal Biography. (8) Kadamhari, a tale. 
(1) Sukumar Bilas, a tale. (2) Practice of 

Medicine. (3) Editor of the Dharmaraj. 

(4) Edition of Manu, 3 pts. (5) Moral 

tales. 
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Thakurdas Gkose, 
ThahsrQosam, 
Thakurdas Bote, 

Townley, Bev. 27., 

Tbwnsend, M., Serampore, 
* Thakurdas Mitre, 



••• 



(1) Summary of the Revenue Laws. 

(1) On Krishna. 

(1) Kaistha Rasayan, on the Khaistas* 

(2) Durjan Daman Navami. 
(1) What Scripture should be obeyed. 

(2) Pundit and 8ircar. 
(1) Satyea Pradip, Newspaper. 
(1) Niti Katha, pt. 1. 



Ubhoycharan, 
Udagchunder Addy, 



Umacharan Mitter, 



Umakanta Bhattacharjea, 



TJmackaran Bhadra, 

Umachum Mittre, Agent to the Jes- 

sore Eajah, 
JJmaprasad Mukerjea, 



U. 



(I) Devi Mahatmea, Sivite. 

<1) Slripwith's Magistrate's Guide. (2) 
Anglo- Bengali Dictionary. (3) Arabian 
Nights. (4) Bramley's Inaugural Lecture, 
translated. (5) Batrish Singhasan, tales. 

(1) Oolebokaoli. (2) Ghhar Durvesh, 
tales. 

(1) Gyan Durpun Newspaper, (2) Benares 
Chundroday. (3) Kabearatnakar, News- 
paper. (4) Bhairabdanda, Newspaper. 

(1) Hindu Bandu, Newspaper. 



(1) Char Durvesh, a tale. 
(1) Bahasyea Bilas, a tale. 

V. 



Voigt, Mrs., 

• Vishnu Sharma, 



* Ward, Bev. Tr., 



* Weiibreeht, Bev. J. f 
Wenger, Bevd. J., 



Williamson, Bevd. J., 



* Wynch, P. M., Civil Service, 



... (1) Daily Texts. 

... (1) Shanti Shatak, Ethical. 

W. 

... (1) Memoir of Pitamber Sing. (2) Hap- 
py Deaths. 

... (1) Lessons on Objects. (2) Memoir of 
Rebi. (3) Young Cottager. 

... (1) Editor of the Upadeshakh. (2) True 
Pilgrimage. (3) Evidences of the Bible. 
(4) Preacher's Companion. (5) On Debt. 
(6) Bengali Grammar, (7) History of 
Bengal. 

... (I) Am I a Christian. (2) Instructor for 
Youth, Evidences of Christianity, 

„. (1) Regulations 1816-1821, 
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• Yates, Revd. W., ... (1) Vernacular Reader. (2) Introduction 

to Bengali, vol. 1. (3) Introduction 
to Bengali, vol. 2. (4) Astronomy. 
(6) Natural Philosophy. (6) Bible. (7) 
Christ's Dying Words. (8) Expurgated 
Edition of Hitopadeeh. (0) Baxter's Call- 
(10) Doddridge's Bise and P rogre ss , 

Tule, Revd. J., ... (1) Spelling Book. (2) Litany for Schools. 
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Correspondence 



RELATING TO 



THE QUESTION 

WHETHER THE ASSAMESE OR BENGALI LANGUAGE 

SHOULD BE TAUGHT 



nr thjb 



ASSAM SCHOOLS. 



To 

The HON'BLE FRED. JAMES HALLIDAY, 

Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
&c, dec, &c 
Honorable Sib, 

Knowing that you feel a deep interest in the promotion of 
Vernacular Education in every portion of the Province over which you 
have the honor to preside, and understanding that the subject is now 
particularly occupying your attention and the attention of Government, 
with a view to extending Science more generally among the people, 
I feel no hesitation in laying before you, in behalf of myself and asso- 
ciates, American Missionaries in Assam, the following remarks and 
accompanying documents : — 

It is now nearly twenty years since the establishment of the American 
Mission in Assam. During this period we have by every means in our 
power endeavoured to make ourselves acquainted with the people, and 
by daily familiar intercourse acquire their language, so as to be able to 
communicate to them, in the most direct manner, the blessings of Science 
and Christianity. We have also established two Printing Presses, and 
issued the whole New Testament, portions of the Old Testament, a 
number of elementary books for Schools, and a monthly paper, all in 
the Vernacular. But in the prosecution of our efforts, and especially 
in the preparation of useful works in the Vernacular, one sore discourage- 
ment attends us. I refer to the substitution of Bengali for Assamese 
in all the Schools and Educational efforts of the Government, so that, 
instead of being able to bring our own Presses, and books and Schools 
to act in concert with the efforts of Government, we find ourselves far 
less favorably situated than we had hoped, for effecting immediate 
and permanent good for this long-neglected people. 
. Tour Honor will naturally inquire, why we have not adopted the Ben- 
gali also, and thus acted in concert with the views of Government ? Our 
answer is at hand. We do not deem it possible to root out the mother 
tongue and substitute the Bengali, which is not the Vernacular but 
a foreign dialect We have had ample proofs of this in the course of 
the last twenty years. We have tried well-educated Bengali Teachers, 

w 
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but their instructions were not intelligible to the common people, and 
they were obliged to learn and use the Assamese language. We have 
for the same reason found the circulation of Bengali books among 
the Assamese nearly useless. Bengali is not the Vernacular of 
Assam, The common people do not understand that language, 
written or spoken ; we find people in almost every village who 
on being offered a book, reply, " we cannot read your books," but on 
being told that they are not Bengali but Assamese, receive and read them 
"readily. I may also Jrefer to the fact that in all the Government Schools 
in Assam, Bengali is studied the same as Latin and Greek are studied in 
England, or as Persian would be, if Persian instead of Bengali was the 
language of the Courts. Bengali books are put into the hands of the 
pupils, but they give all their definitions, and the Teachers all their 
instructions and explanations in the Vernacular, the Assamese. This is 
the case with every School in the Province, though Teachers and scho- 
lars are specially interdicted by the Inspector. On the play-ground, 
in the family circle at home, on their religious assemblies when their 
shasters are explained, the first word the new-born child hears from his 
mother, the first word he learns to lisp, the rude song of the boatman 
as he plies the oar, or spreads his sail, the joyous song of the reaper, 
as he shouts the " harvest home," always, and every where, the language 
used is Assamese, not Bengali ; and in our humble opinion, the only way 
to render any plan of Education popular in this Province, is to give it to 
them in their own mother tongue. 

Hoping that those entrusted with the Educational interests of this 
Province, would come to regard the subject in the same light as our- 
selves, we have hitherto quietly pursued our course without discussion. 
But during the recent visit of Judge A. J. M. Mills, on deputation, to this 
Province, we were called upon to state, in writing, our views on this 
subject This was done, and copies of works already published by us in 
the Vernacular were presented for bis inspection. Before leaving Assam, 
in view of what he saw and heard himself, Judge Mills expressed his 
decided opinion, that Assamese should be encouraged in the Govern- 
ment Schools ; and this opinion we are given to understand he has 
strongly urged in his report to Government. 

We have been waiting, with intense anxiety, the result of this Report 
But on the return of Mr. Robinson, Inspector of Government Schools in 
Assam, from Calcutta, *we could not learn that any thing definite had 
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been done toward securing to the Assamese the boon of a purely < Verna- 
cular Education. We have learned, however, that the question of the use 
or disuse of the Assamese language was, on the part of yourself and 
Mr. Beadon, a subject of distinct inquiry, and reference to Mr. Robinr 
son : and that he, standing as the representative of the Educational 
interests of all Assam, gave his voice against Educating the people in 
their own tongue ! Believing, as we do, that on the decision of this very 
question hangs the success of the proposed Educational Scheme, and the 
elevation or otherwise of this people, we cannot do less than to lay be- 
fore you, our united and entire dissent from this opinion. We believe 
that its effect will be to throw back the Assamese another half century. 
We believe that the Government Schools will continue to languish 
and be unpopular, until after years of fruitless experiment the Govern- 
ment will come to see that it is best to hold out the helping hand 
through the medium of their own Vernacular. 

We have invited Mr. Robinson to state fully his reasons for using 
the Bengali language in Schools for the Assamese. I beg to call your 
careful attention to his " remarks in defence of the use of the Bengali 
in the Government Schools in Assam;" as also to the replies of my 
associates to the same, to whom I submitted it, copies of all of which 
I enclose. These documents will, I trust, present more fully before you 
the comparative claims of these two languages. 

Should your Honor hesitate in acceding to the Assamese their own 
language as a medium of Education, fearing lest it shmild not prove 
sufficiently copious ; or that the necessary elementary books cannot be 
supplied, allow me to state that up to the time of the death of 
Commissioner Scott, and perhaps later until the substitution of the 
Persian in the Courts for the Bengali, all the business of the Courts 
was transacted in the Assamese language as the public records will show. 
If the language in that early stage was found sufficiently copious for 
this purpose, then with a common source of enrichment, the Sanscrit 
and an increasing number of educated Natives ready to improve it, 
why should it not be adequate for all the purposes of the School and 
Court now ? Such is the opinion of all the best-informed Assamese 
on the subject, who, on seeing their own language banished from the 
School and Court, and Bengali introduced into the Offices of Govern- 
ment, that naturally belong to them, become discouraged and lose all 
stimulus to self-improvement 
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As for elementary books in the Vernacular they can be readily 
increased, and gradually every work needed for carrying out an efficient 
and extended system of purely Vernacular Education in Assam may 
be provided. 

I beg also to bring to your notice the fact that the Assamese language 
is the common medium of intercourse with the Mountain Tribes that 
surround this Valley. The Bhutias, the Mishmis, the Abors, the Miris, 
the Khumptifl, the Singphos, the Nagas, and various other Tribes 
compose a vast population, all of whom, if ever reached at all, must 
be reached from this Valley, and through the medium of the Assamese 
language. From their constant intercourse with the Assamese from the 
days of the Assam Kings, some among them can speak Assamese very 
well, every where such may be found acting as interpreters, and forming 
a medium of communication. It is not probable that the languages of 
all these tribes can ever be reduced to system ; and books and transla- 
tions prepared for them to any great extent : but through the Assamese 
language, as a common medium, much can be accomplished for them 
even at the present time. 

The importance of this subject is my only excuse for the length and 
freedom of these remarks. On the decision your Honor may make 
as to the encouragement or continued suppression of the Assamese 
language, hangs almost entirely the question of the more speedy amelio- 
ration of all these barbarous tribes on our Frontier, the success or 
otherwise of V ernacular Education in this Province, and the consequent 
elevation of the masses around us. 

I beg to express the hope in behalf of myself and colleagues, that 
your Honor will not now retard the elevation of this people by sup- 
pressing their mother tongue, but that you will open to them at once 
the true, the natural means of their elevation — the means of learning 
the Sciences, and of reading, in their own tongue, the wonderful 
works of God. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) M. BRONSON, 
American Missionary, Nowgong, Assam. 

13tt November 1854. 
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SOME REMARKS IN DEFENCE OF THE USE OF BENGALI 
IN THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS IN ASSAM. 

By William Robinson, Esq., 

Inspector of Government Schools, A seam. 

A FEW words will suffice to explain on what grounds I would defend 
the use of Bengali in the Government Schools in this Province. 

The language spoken m Assam I believe to be essentially the same 
as the Bengali. 

That there are a few discrepancies I admit; but they are not of 
sufficient importance to affect the general truth of the proposition, 
and if this can be maintained, it will, I trust, need no argument to 
show that it will be better for the interests of the people that we avail 
ourselves of the books that have been prepared, and may yet be 
published for the thirty millions of Bengal in preference to creating 
a distinct literature for a comparatively small section of the people, 
merely for the sake of perpetuating what at best is but a dialectah 
difference. 

I have said there are a few discrepancies between the Assamese and 
Bengali These are essentially in the Grammar and not in the Vocar 
bulary. 

When making a comparison between the Assamese and the Ben* 
gali, it should be borne in mind that during the last half cen- 
tury the latter has been in a transition state. The progress cff Education 
leading to the revival of classical literature, has exercised no inconsidera- 
ble influence in refining and polishing it, and developing its resources in 
a manner which harmonizes with its peculiar genius and analogies. 

In many cases an acquaintance with the classical Sanscrit has led 
writers into an affection of pedantry, and the introduction of terms which 
to their morbid taste appeared more energetic and brilliant than those 
which the Vernacular stock supplied. Indeed to so great an extent have 
these Sanscrit interpolations been admitted, that the so-called Bengali 
compositions are perfectly unintelligible to one unacquainted with the 
Sanscrit At the same time there can be no doubt that the Bengali has 
greatly benefitted by this connection. The language was extremely 
clumsy and uncouth. It needed a literature to render it compact, ener- 
getic, and harmonious. When this began to be formed, those who had 
imbibed jfrom the Sanscrit its graces of diction and style, introduced them 
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into their Native language. They reduced its elements to greater unifor- 
mity, moulded them into greater elegance and harmony, greatly diminish- 
ed its uncouthness and its deformities, and brought the language to its 
present state of refinement 

But we are not to suppose for a moment that the changes which have 
brought about so beneficial an effect in the Bengali language have been 
simultaneous and proceeded pari passu through every part of the country 
through which it is spoken. We might be sure if we reasoned only 
a priori that they would not, and we know from abundant evidence that 
they have not The more remote parts of Bengal, those which were 
least likely to be influenced by the innovations, introduced them at the seats 
of learning, in and about Nuddea, and by the Directors of the periodic 
Press in the metropolis, retain to this day not only a large number of 
vocables but several idioms and grammatical forms, which are unin- 
telligible, except in those parts where they have been prescriptively used. 
Dr. Buchanan in his Topography of the District of Dinagepore has the 
following remarks, which I quote in order to show that I am not singular 
in my opinion : — "The prakrit or polite language of Bengal/' he states, 
may be considered as a dead language. All persons of a liberal education 
are acquainted with it, and among them it is the usual means of corres- 
pondence and the language of ordinary composition. But among the 
common people probably one in the thousand may understand it 

Let it not, however, be supposed that the colloquial dialect, the Upo- 
bhasha as it is termed, is identically the same in all parts of Bengal, 
There are differences more or less great in almost every zillah, glottolo* 
gical differences as well as differences in grammatical form, so 
that Bengalis coming from distantly-situated zillahs are unable to 
understand each other except through the medium of the written lan- 
guage, or the language of the books. Now it is, I fear, usual with those 
who maintain that the Assamese is a language distinct from the Bengali 
to draw their conclusions from a comparison of the colloquial language 
of Assam with the refined and elegant Bengali they find in books. This 
is far from being a correct mode of procedure and necessarily leads to 
incorrect results. I have not just now the means of appending a com- 
parative statement of words and phrases in Assamese and any other 
dialect spoken in Bengal ; but could the comparison be made, I have/ 
little doubt that in most instances even the grammatical forms in which 
by the way the only differences exist, will be found to assimilate. 
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The vocables common in Assam are essentially the same as those 
in use by the Bengalis, save in a very few exceptions, derived from other 
sources, but the number of those is so small, they may be considered as 
almost a vanishing quantity, insufficient to alter the ratio of the elements 
of the national language. 

This close affinity between the two languages has however been greatly 
disguised by differences of form ; not merely by those which are the 
consequence of the natural development and progress of the Bengali, 
but by interchanges of letters in the Assamese, the slovenly modes of 
pronunciation, and the very capricious varieties of spelling displayed by 
the people of Assam. To this I must add that Mr. Brown's system of 
spelling has tended to a still greater degree to widen the difference. It 
professes, I believe, to be a phonetic system, but where there is such a 
variety in the modes of pronunciation, it is to be inferred that Mr. 
Brown has adopted that most common to his part of the country, and 
this has been set up as the standard The system is at least but an 
arbitrary one, and the sooner it is relinquished for the convention system 
of the Bengali, the sooner will the differences between the two languages 
vanish away. 

But suppose the concession were made that there are no more differ- 
ences between the colloquial dialect of Assam and the language of the 
Bengali Books, than there are between the latter and the dialects usual- 
ly spoken in Bengal, it may yet be asked, whether if we intend to 
popularize instruction, it would not be preferable to supply the people 
with books in the colloquial dialect regardless whether that dialect be 
more or less closely connected with the more polished style in use in 
Bengali compositions? To this, I reply, that the elementary school 
books should certainly be written in the simplest style possible, so as to 
suit the mental capacities of the children for whom they are intended. 
They ought not in the early stages of their career to be bored with a 
phraseology they are unaccustomed to. It is far more important 
they should acquire new ideas than that they should be engaged in the 
acquisition of new words. Hence in the books we now see prepared in 
the English for children, the style is simple, and the phraseology such 
as children are accustomed to use. To introduce into our Schools such 
Works as Dr. Yates' Translation of Solomon's Proverbs, his " Ver- 
nacular Class Book Reader/' &c, is just as preposterous as it would 
be to exchange the little story books common in our nurseries for 
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Macaulay's History of England, or works written in the ponderous style 

of Johnson. 

But I would ask, are these simple elementary books prepared for 
children written in the various provincialisms which are the ordinary 
colloquial dialect of the common people of England ? Are the rules of 
Orthography, common to the language, disregarded in them ? Then 
why should we not pare away all crudities from the Provincial Assamese, 
and furnish our Schools with books freed from all vulgarisms of expres- 
sion, and have the words spelt according to the prescriptive Bides of 
Orthography ; and thus prepare our pupils to read with ease the books 
written in the more elaborately polished style now common to works 
written in Bengali 

If we choose to spell 

fro- some f**j 

^pnrat unjust WOTT 



*T1 old ^6 

a rat 



«v 



*TO1 pardon C 4r*1 

£» wish C*ttZ*?l 

We may deceive the eye, but the difference is only in form, the words 

remain the same. 
There is a specimen of the dialect spoken by the Lancashire peasants 

taken from " TV okeawut uth Eggsheebeeshun." 

"Theyme sum uth granddist karpits has avur an clapt mee een 

on, an ondur heawfoke cud foinde ethur harts fur to cet thur shune 



on uul" 



Is there not some difference between this language and that used by 
Johnson? The Orthography appears different, the grammatical forms 
are different ; the vocables themselves, as here given, it would be impossi- 
ble to find in any dictionary of the English language. 

Because the illiterate choose thus to murder the Queen's English, 
is it necessary that those who seek to elevate them by the means of 
Education should descend to the same level ? Call this a distinct language, 
the Vernacular dialect of the people, having more points of difference 
from, than of resemblance to, the language usually known as the English, 
and proceed to prepare School-books in it ? 

And is not this just what the advocates of Assamese wish us to do? 
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To sum up then, I believe the languages spoken in Assam to be essen- 
tially the same as the Bengali 

The vocables are the same, disguised only by difference of form. 

In the grammatical inflictions, the differences are greater when com- 
pared with the present polished language of the books, but these deflec- 
tions in grammatical structure may all be found in the colloquial dialects 
of Bengal. 



Nowgong, November 8, 1854 

My Dear Robinson, 

Many thanks for your " remarks in defence of the use 
of the Bengali in the Government Schools in Assam," which came 
duly to hand and would have received earlier attention had not my 
time been so fully engrossed in making arrangements for sending 
home my family. 

The subject and bearing of your remarks, however, seemed to me so 
important, that I immediately submitted your paper to the consideration 
of all my associates in the Mission. The result is their unanimous 
opinion that the time has arrived when the subject should be openly 
discussed, and spread out in detail before those who are charged with 
the responsibility of conducting the Educational efforts of this Province ; 
and as I am given to understand that previously, as also during your 
recent visit to Calcutta, your opinion was solicited whether the Assamese 
or Bengali is the better medium of Education for the Assamese race, 
and you gave' your voice in favor of still suppressing their language, 
which opinion influenced the Council of Education during the whole 
period of their administration, and must necessarily, in the absence of 
further information, still induce the Government to disfavor the Assamese 
as a fitting medium for the proposed scheme of Vernacular Education, 
it seems therefore but proper and fair, that your reasons, as given in 
your paper, should be laid before the Government, together with the 
very serious objections against them. 

I have therefore, with the concurrence of my associates, addressed the 
accompanying letter to the Hon'ble the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
and taken the liberty to forward a copy of your " Remarks/' together 
with the opinion of the several members of the Mission thereon, as per 
accompanying copies which I forward for your examination. 

x 
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Hoping that the subject may be fully and fairly discussed, and that it 
may tend to the devising of measures for placing Vernacular Education 
in this Province on a more correct and popular basis, without which 
there is little hope of elevating the people, 

Believe me to remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 

M. BRONSON. 
P; g t — On second thought, I will forward these papers through you to 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Halliday, so as to give you an opportunity 
to accompany them with any further remarks, if you wish. — M. B. 



Sibsagwr, October 5, 1854. 

Mv Dear Bronson, 

I am much obliged for the copy of Mr. Robinson's 
letter which you have forwarded ma It is too full of misrepresen- 
tations to pass unnoticed, though I see no definite tangible statement of 
facts or arguments that require refutation. It appears to contain mere 
assertions, which he never would have made had he himself been fami- 
liar with the language of the country. 

Mr. Robinson fears that we have formed our conclusion that the 
Assamese is a distinct language by comparing it with the refined Bengali 
of the books. It is not at all necessary to go to books to show that the 
two languages are distinct. It is quite sufficient to put a company of 
Assamese and Bengalis together, and see whether they understand each 
other. An amusing article, representing such a scene, has just been sent 
me by one of the Assamese lads in Calcutta, for the- Orunodoi. But 
Mr. Robinson says, that even the Bengalis who come from different dis- 
tricts cannot understand each other except through the medium of the 
written language. By this he conveys the idea that the fact of people's not 
• understanding each other is no proof that they use a different language- 
Others will probably consider it a proof that they do. People that speak 
the same language can generally understand each other, and those who 
speak different languages cannot I can readily imagine that there are 
many places in Bengal, where the people are not able to speak Bengali; 
but those who do speak it ought to understand each other. If to be 
mutually unintelligible is consistent with speaking the same language, it 
will be difficult to refute Mr. Robinson's theory that the Assamese ia 
identical with the Bengali. 
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Mr. Robinson complains of the Missionaries for calling the Assamese 
" the Vernacular dialect of the people." If this is not the Vernacular, 
what is ? Is Bengali the Vernacular ? Does Mr. Robinson mean to say 
that a language which cannot be understood by the people is their Verna- 
cular tongue. 

Mr. Robinson says, that the way in which we spell makes the differ- 
ence greater than it really is " deceiving the eye while the words remain 
the same ; " to prove which he writes a column of words in Bengali, every 
one of which varies from the Assamese in pronunciation as much as it 
does in Orthography. The second column which he has given to exhibit 
our Orthography, contains only two words written as we write them, and 
one of these is not in the Assamese character. 

Mr. Robinson asserts that there is a great variety in the modes of 
pronunciation in the Assamese. I challenge any reason to point out an 
equal extent of territory in any part of the world, where there is a great- 
er uniformity of pronunciation than there is among the Assamese, ex- 
cluding of course the Dhekeris of Kamrup, the Eacharis and other 
Tribes, to whom the language is not Vernacular, and who cannot there- 
fore be expected to speak it in its purity. The spoken Assamese is in 
fact peculiar for its stability and uniformity. While, as Mr. Robinson 
informs us, the Bengali has been changing, the Assamese remains the 
same that it has been for some centuriea It never came from Bengal. It 
has much greater affinities, particularly in the mode of pronunciation 
with other branches of the Sanscrit, than with the Bengali It is a 
more easy-flowing agreeable language, and not less copious. It is fully 
entitled, notwithstanding the statements of Mr. Robinson to the contrary, 
to be considered as the Vernacular language of the people. It is very easy 
to caricature a language that one knows but little of, to call it " slovenly/' 
"crude," and "vulgar;" make extracts from the ludicrous letters of 
Punch to illustrate our spelling ; and assert, that Missionaries who have 
written and spoken the language twenty years, descend to the same level, 
instead of elevating the people for whom they labor : but we must take 
the people as we find them, and labor among them in the language they 
ose, if we hope to do them any present good. 

Tours affectionately, 
(Signed) N. BROWN, 
American Missionary, SHfoagur, A$$am. 
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Gowahaity, October 30, 1854. 
My Dear Bronson, 

I have seen Mr. Robinson's paper containing his reasons 
for introducing the Bengali language into the Schools of Assam. 
I am surprised that he should give no facts to sustain his views on 
a question wHere theories, without facte, are worth but little. It will 
certainly require some thing more than mere assertion to make out that 
Bengali is the Vernacular of Assam. Language is the expression of ideas. 
Words that convey no ideas are not a language. If language conveys 
ideas to one people and not to another, it is a language to the one and not 
to the other. The Assamese understand Assamese, hence that isa lan- 
guage to them. If they do not understand Bengali, (and I shall present- 
ly give facts to show that they do not) then Bengali is not a language to 
them, for it does not convey ideas. Of course I am speaking of the 
people in an uneducated state. The question is a mere matter of feet ; 
and depends upon whether the Assamese understand the written or 
spoken language of Bengal or not If they do not, the Bengali can in 
no proper sense be called the Vernacular of Assam. Long lists of simi- 
lar words prove nothing. In the English, one of the most distinctive 
languages of Europe, about one-half of the Vocabulary is of foreign 
origin, and the greater part of this, either directly or indirectly, from 
the Latin : but what would a list of 10,000 or even 40,000 words do to-, 
wards establishing identity of the two languages ? The Assamese and 
Bengali derive the greater portion of their Vocabularies from a common 
stock, the Sanscrit ; hence there must be a great similarity in the words. 
A Bengali Scholar would of course be able to decipher much of 'the 
Assamese. An English Scholar might even decipher many passage in 
the Latin New Testament ; but the latter circumstance would not make 
Latin English, nor would the former make Bengali Assamese. I will 
mention a few things which I believe to be facts, bearing on this subject 

1. All the Assamese who can read, understand our books at once, 
but they do not understand the Bengali books. 

2. The Assamese do not understand the spoken language of the 
Bengalis any better than they do the booka Of course I do not now 
speak of the sudder stations, where there are numerous Bengali traders. 

3. The Teachers of Government Schools say our books are under- 
stood at once by the common people in the Mofussil ; but the Bengali 
books are not understood until two or three years' study. 
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4. Bengali is studied in the Schools as a foreign language, something 
as Latin and French are in England, by learning the meaning of words 
from the Dictionary and translating. 

5. The boyB out of School never think or talk in the Bengali among 
themselves, but always in the Assamese. 

& The peculiar sounds of some of the letters, as well as the affixes 
and terminations of the Assamese, render the fact of its being the same 
language as the Bengali very questionable, if not absolutely impossible. 

7. All the Missionaries, some of the Government Officers, Anondoram 
Phokon, and the learned Natives generally, declare that the Assamese is 
a very different language from the Bengali 

8. Those who ought to be the best judges of the Assamese, believe 
that the language, so far from being crude and slovenly, is much more 
smooth, elegant, and soft than the Bengali. 

I believe that so long as the Court and the Schools are in Bengali, 
there will be the greatest impediment to the elevation and improvement 
of the Assamese. If the Missionaries should adopt Bengali as the medium 
of communioating religious truth, every one would scout them. Is 
it not just as necessary to have a clear medium to convey scienti- 
fic as religious truth? So long as justice is administered and the Schools 
taught in an unknown tongue, what hope is there for the people ? Their 
dearest rights are alienated. If in 200 years some change could be 
effected in the language, it will be principally among the favored few 
who are instructed, and on them alone will the blessings of Education 
falL The great mass of the people will remain in all their former igno- 
rance and degradation ; deprived even of the advantages of those new 
ideas and household words, which the Court and Schools, in a country 
where the Vernacular is used, are ever carrying to the homes of the 
poorest peasants. If the language of Assam is ever to be changed, it is 
a singularly unfortunate time to do it now. We might as well adminis- 
ter strong alterative to a man in the last stage of consumption. What 
we want for this people is something to stimulate them to think, act, and 
inquire for themselves. We want ideas rather than words. While we 
are administering the debilitating draught of a new language, the patient 
may be past recovery. Nothing, as it seems to me, would tend more to 
start the pulsations of life throughout this entire Province than to have 
the Court and Schools in the Vernacular. These are two powerful 
sources of influence, which could not fail to tell upon the whole country 
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if they only had a carrying medium. As it is, Education is emphatical- 
ly a foreign plant. The greater interest — the elevation of the people— 4s 
sacrificed to the less, — the introduction of a new language ; and I have 
but little hope for the people until the policy of the Government is 
changed. 

Tours affectionately, 
(Signed) A. H. DANFORTH, 

American Missionary, Oowhatty. 



Noxogong, November 7, 1854. 

My bear Brokson, 

Through your kindness I have seen Mr. Robinson's 
remarks in defence of the use of Bengali in the Government Schools 
in Assam. He is evidently in the wrong, and is advocating a schema 
which, if carried out, must prove fatal to the improvement and best 
interests of the people of this Province. His article should not pass 
unnoticed. I sincerely hope, therefore, no time may be lost in making a 
fair representation of the facts in the case to the Government ; and your 
long and familiar acquaintance with this people, and their language, 
will enable you to present the subject in its proper light 

Those who mingle with the people of Assam, and who are acquainted 
with Bengali books or Teachers, must be daily reminded of the disparity 
of the two languages, spoken or written, by the observation of any num- 
ber of irresistible facts. 

Do we not know that the village or Mofussil people throughout Assam, 
understand readily the language used in the scriptures and other works 
that have been translated into Assamese, while they can scarcely get a 
correct idea from the same works in the Bengali ? Take for example 
almost any portion of the New Testament and read it to any company 
of uneducated village people, and will they not understand the language 
perfectly ? Read the same to the same company from the Bengali New 
Testament and do they understand ? Every one who has tried it must 
answer in the negative. Tou might almost as well read to them from 
the English, as from the Bengali. They might now and then compre- 
hend the meaning of a word, but the book would be as sealed to them 
as the English, until they have learned the Bengali. 
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Again, look at the Schools in which the Assamese and Bengali are 
studied. Pupils in less than one year read fluently the Assamese, and 
understand at once the language of the books that have been prepared 
in their own Vernacular ; % whereas the same pupils must' make the 
Bengali a study of several years before they can read understanding^. 

These are facts familiar to every Missionary in Assam, and to none more 
so than yourself, as you have had much experience not only in Schools, 
but also in Mofussil travelling and preaching. With these things daily 
before us, how is it possible to regard the Bengali and Assamese as 
"essentially the same language ? " When can we expect the Assamese 
people to arise from their degradation, to shake off indolence, to feel an 
interest in Education, and in the onward march of civilization ? When will 
their minds be opened to the light of Heaven, through God's revealed 
word, so long as they are compelled to seek knowledge through a foreign 
tongue ? As we value the dearest interests of this people, we cannot, 
therefore, longer withhold our dissent from Mr. Robinson's position. 

It is evident that we, as Missionaries, can educate only here and 
there a few from among the masses of the people ; but the Government 
by allowing the people the study of their own mother tongue in all 
the Schools, could, in a few years, so educate the multitudes, that the 
Bible and Science would be accessible to nearly every family. What 
an inestimable boon to the inhabitants of this unfortunate Province ! 

I have the strongest belief that Government will not treat lightly, 
or turn a deaf ear to reason, facts, and long-continued experience on 
this important question. 

Yours affectionately, 
(Signed) I. J. STODDARD, 
American Missionary, Nowgong, Assam. 



Sibsagur, October 3, 1 854. 
My Deab Bronson, 

The Government Educational plan will be a good thing 
for Assam, if the Assamese language can be taught I have Been Mr. 
Robinson's article containing his views. I am sorry he takes such 
a view of the language. But let the Government try the Bengali Ver- 
nacular. They will only retard Education, and some twenty years hence 
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they will fall back upon the Assamesa Still I think, as a Mission, we 
ought to represent our views to the Government and express our de- 
termination to do all we can to sustain the Vernacular, the Assamesa 

Tours affectionately, 
(Signed) SAML. M. WHITING, 

American Missionary, Sibsagur, Assam. 



Qowahatty, November 3, 1854. 

My Drab Bronson, 

I AM obliged to you for letting me see Mr. Robinson's 
letter on the language of Assam. Throughout this letter there is a 
manifest effort to sustain a favorite theory where the facts are'wanting ; 
a theory convenient perhaps to the rulers, but quite the contrary to 
the people. I cannot refrain from stating a few facts bearing upon a 
subject of such vital importance to the people of this Province. 

During the four years that I have been studying and speaking the 
Assamese, I have confined myself entirely to the language as spoken, 
by the people, and as found in their own books. I have found it 
universally the case, as also the testimony of many intelligent and res- 
pectable Natives shows, that a Bengali, newly-arrived in the Province, 
cannot understand the Assamese language ; and also that the Assamese, 
with the exception of those taught in the Schools and those who either 
reside at, or mingle largely with, the Sudder Stations, cannot understand 
the Bengali 

I have also visited many of the Government Schools in the Mofussil, 
and when I have seen the boys making the acquisition of the Bengali 
the beginning, middle, and end of their study, for a period of five or six 
years, only acquiring in addition a little Arithmetic and Surveying, 
I have been impressed with anything else than a conviction that the 
languages are identical The lads of our own English Schools would 
acquire a knowledge of the French with as little time and study as the 
Assamese boys to learn the Bengali 

If the languages are indentical, why is it that certain Missionaries, 
who entered the Province with strong predilections for the Bengali, with 
which they were already familiar, have been compelled to abandon, their 
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favorite scheme, and adopt the Assamese as the medium of communica- 
tion with the people ? 

Mr. Robinson speaks of the great diversities among the Assamese, 
themselves. But I have travelled in Upper, Middle, and Lower Assam, 
and with the exception of the extreme Western Section bordering on Ben- 
gal, I have never observed any such striking diversity, nor have I expe- 
rienced any difficulty in communicating with the people. Among the 
thousands in Kamroop, to whom I have given our books, I do not recol- 
lect an instance of an individual, who, if he could read at all, did not 
readily and perfectly, so far as the language is concerned, understand 
them : and that too when they were in the strict Vernacular of Upper 
Assam— this very language that Mr. Robinson calls " vulgar," " un- 
couth," &CLi and the spelling of which he terms " arbitrary." If it is 
so arbitrary, how is it that the Natives all read it with such ease and 
fluency, that it is to them like breathing their native air? 

In point of critical and extensive knowledge of the language, I pre- 
sume, I may say without detriment to any one, that Mr. Brown would 
not suffer in the comparison with any gentleman in the Province ; and 
when we consider that he has devoted to it twenty years of careful study, 
it provokes a smile to hear an individual, who I presume does not claim 
to have made a study of the language, talk of " paring away its de- 
formities" and " uncouthness," because, forsooth, it does not correspond 
to the favorite Bengali Instead of the Assamese language being 
" slovenly" and " uncouth," it is on the contrary, as every one fa- 
miliar with it agrees, smooth, agreeable, and euphonious. 

As to cultivation and copiousuess, there certainly is no lack of mate- 
rials. It only wants idea*, and they will spontaneously clothe them- 
selves with appropriate and elegant expressions. 

It may sound very well in theory to talk of conforming to the Ben- 
gali as many as possible of the languages having an affinity with it ; 
and thus supplying all at once, from one and the same great fountain 
of learning at the Metropolis ; but when you come to reduce it to 
practice, it is quite another thing. It will do for gentlemen to ask 
impatiently " what business the Assamese have with a separate lan- 
guage/' but the fact remains the same ; they have such a language, and 
I hope that the Government will pause and sift this question, before 
committing itself to an error, fraught with such serious consequences 
both to the people of this Province and the surrounding Tribes. Can 

T 
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they change the language of the people ? and if so, would it be expedi- 
ent to do it ? 

A man must be strangely credulous, if he believes that a few Bengali 
Schools, scattered up and down the Province, and the hope of Govern- 
ment preferment held out to, at best but a few, is going to induce the 
people to renounce their own mother tongue ? But were it possible 
to effect the change, is it desirable to do so at the expense of throwing 
back the Education and elevation of this whole people, at least half a 
century, and that of the border Tribes to an indefinite period. 

Were the Government in possession of all the facts, and did they see 
all the bearings of this subject, I cannot but think they would feel con- 
vinced that there are no valid reasons why the instruction in the Schools, 
if not even the business of the Courts, should not be conducted in the 
Vernacular of the Province. 

Yours affectionately, 
(Signed) W. M. WARD, 
American Missionary, Qowhatty, Assam. 



No. 236 of 1854. 

From 

The COMMISSIONER of REVENUE, ASSAM, 

To 

Wm. GREY, Esquire, 

Secreta/ry to the Government of Bengal, 

Fort William. 
Dated Qowhatty, the 7th December 1854. 

Sir, 

With reference to a correspondence, submitted to His 
Honor by the American Missionaries in Assam, advocating the introduc- 
tion of Assamese into all the Vernacular Schools of this Province and im- 
peaching the views on this subject, held by the Inspector of Government 
Schools, I have the honor to forward, for the consideration of the Honor- 
able- the Lieutenant-Governor, a statement by Mr. Robinson, vindicat- 
ing the use of Bengali. 

The statement of Mr. Robinson and annexed papers I submit in origi- 
nal, with a copy of his letter, No. 151, of the 5th instant 
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2nd. — Mr. Robinson, in my opinion, ably refutes the assertions of the 
Missionaries, but as I was the person principally concerned in adopting 
the Bengali, as the language to be used in the Schools, I would beg to 
submit a brief account of the grounds on which I founded my opinion of 
the expediency of making that the language of Vernacular instruction in 
Assam, and in doing this, I trust I shall be able to correct some inaccu- 
racies of the Missionaries, calculated to mislead his Honor's judgment 

3rd. — When I assumed charge of this Office, I found all the Omlah 
with two or three exceptions, of individuals holding inferior situations 
Bengalis, from Sylhet, Mymensing, and Dacca, some of these had been 
-under Mr. Scott, but the principal officers, who were mostly from Sylhet, 
had been introduced by Mr. Robertson. 

I think there was not a single appointment made by me for some 
years afterwards. 

The business of the Courts was almost entirely conducted in Bengali, 
the exceptions were a few papers in Persian, which was the language 
best known to Mr. Robertson, for his use and that of the Sudder Court. 

4th. — The Courts of the then two existing Zillahs, Gowalparah and 
Kamroop, (Lower Assam,) were also filled with Bengalis, who had mostly 
accompanied Mr. Scott from Rungpore ; the Police Officers, as also 
the Native Judges in Gowalparah, were mostly Mahomedans of 
Burdwan or the North- West Provinces, whilst all the Chief Revenue 
Officers and all the Treasurers were Bengalis of Rungpore and Mymen- 
sing, or Brahmins of Santipore, connected with the Oossains of the 
Kamikha Temple at Gowhatty. 

5th. — The Native Civil Courts only of Lower Assam were held by 
Assamese, (Punchaets,) and the business of those Courts was conducted 
in the Vernacular jargon current in the District, but in the Appellate 
Courts* the language used was Bengali, and the proceedings of the lower 
Courts could scarcely be read and were very imperfectly understood by 
the Bengali Officers of the higher Courts. 

6th. — When Mr. Scott was at Gowalparah, and the conquest of Assam 
became probable, he had taken into his Offices for instruction in Bengali 
and the Regulations and modes of procedure in our Courts, many sons 
of the first families of Assam, then refugees at Gowalparah, who subse- 
quently where dispersed throughout the Courts of Assam, and all nearly 



* There was then no appeal to the Sudder Court of Dewanny and Nizamut. 
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afterwards ' became distinguished Officers and held high appointments 
and chiefly in the Courts of Upper Assam. 

7th. — On the division of Lower Assam into three Zillahs, as the local 
Courts were then subordinate to the Sudder Courts* the Bengalis who 
had been introduced by Mr. Scott and Mr. Robertson, were necessarily 
appointed to the chief situations in each Zillah ; and all the business of 
the Courts was carried on in their language, as a matter of course, and 
without any specific orders having been given to that effect 

8th. — Shortly after the Punch aets were broken upon, and Moonsifis 
were appointed, who were all Assamese, mostly members of the late 
Courts ; and thenceforth the business of their Courts was also conducted 
in Bengali ; and I do not recollect that there was a single proposition 
made to retain Assamese, or that any difficulty was alleged as to the 
introduction of Bengali as the language of the Courts ; but if Assamese 
had been strictly retained, it must necessarily have happened that, either 
appeals to the Sudder Courts would have been useless, or we should 
have been obliged to have translated all proceedings submitted to those 
Courts into Bengali, for their use. 

9th. — Perceiving, however, that the want of an accurate knowledge of 
Bengali and our rules and forms on the part of the Assamese, was like- 
ly to throw an undue proposition of the appointments in the Courts, 
into the hands of foreigners, I prevailed on the Government to allow of 
several Assamese lads being appointed as apprentices to each Court in 
the Province, to learn the business of the Courts and to perfect them- 
selves in the Bengali language, and this measure, in my opinion, has 
been attended with the most beneficial results ; for though only as yet 
a few only have. attained high office owing to the influence of the Ben- 
galis who were already at the head of the Offices, and. whose relations 
have always poured in in great numbers, yet the means has diffused a 
very general knowledge of the rules and regulations, and the acquisition 
of Bengali has been made an object of earnest desire to a very large 
portion of the youth of the better classes of the inhabitants. 

10th. — To show more forcibly the manner or degree in which the 
Assamese were prepared for the adoption of the Bengali languages, 
besides referring to its fundamental affinity with the Assamese, which 
has been sufficiently explained by Mr. Robinson, I will add a few words 
to exhibit the former connection of Assam with Bengal and Hindoostan, 
to prove that the Assamese were not so ignorant of the languages of 
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their neighbour as the Missionaries would have Government to under- 
stand they were. 

Putting out of the question the original source of the bulk of the po- 
pulation, which I believe to be of Hindoo extraction, it will be sufficient 
to mention, that long before the Akom Rajahs were converted to Hin- 
dooism or Brahminism, the temples were established throughout Lower 
Assam, having, large establishments of priests who read and taught the 
Hindoo sacred books in Sanscrit ; and immediately after their coiyver- 
gion, the Rajahs brought in Eanouge and Santipore Brahmins, for whom 
they instituted immense establishments, and invested with so much 
rank and power, that gradually the greater part of the authority of 
Government fell into their hands. 

Before the power of the Akom Rajahs began to wane, they had found- 
ed six or seven hundred temples, (dewalis,) in all which Sib was worship- 
ped and the shastras of the Bengali Brahmins were taught ; and there 
existed at the same time about the same number of shastras, many of 
them of very ancient origin, in which the Vedas were taught 

The influence of all these numerous institutions, at all of which 
Sanscrit was taught and Bengali spoken, could not but have been very 
great upon the people, and made them more or less acquainted with the 
Bengali language. 

11th. — But previously to the Akom Kings becoming Hindoos, the 
armies of Aurungzebe had conquered all Lower Assam and pene- 
trated as far as Ghoorgaon ; and though the Moguls were driven back 
from Upper Assam, a number of Mahomedans and other Hindoostanees 
became established in this country from that period. 

The Moguls held Kamroop, however, for many generations and intro- 
duced into it their fiscal system which existed down to our time. The 
seat of Government of the Moguls, for these Eastern Districts, was at 
Bangamatty, in Rungpore, (Gowalparah,) and to that place all the autho- 
rities of Kamroop, and all persons having complaints to make, must 
have been constantly going backwards ; but detachments from the forces 
of the Moguls were maintained on the frontiers of Lower Assam ; and 
there continued to be kept a strong garrison at Gowhatty when the 
Emperors and Nawabs of Bengal had lost nearly all Kamroop. 

Besides this, before the invasion of the Moguls, the Kookes of Cooch 
Behar had overrun all North Kamroop and Durrung, where they remain 
to this day ; and if they did not bring with f hem a pure Bengali dialect 
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they, no doubt, spoke each a dialect as was then current in Rungpoite, 
Dinajpur, and Purneah, great portions of which Districts they had con- 
quered Whilst thus the Moguls remained in connection with Assam, 
and it was a connection of 150 or 200 years' duration, there can be little 
doubt that the dialects of Bengal and Hindoostan prevailed largely over 
all Lower Assam. 

12th. — Towards the end of the last century, when Assam was broken 
up by civil wars, the Assam Rajahs called in a number of Hindoostanees 
whom they enlisted into their Armies, principally Seikhs and Hindoos- 
tanee Fakirs ; and when Captain Walsh came up here in 1792, there 
were several thousands of these mercenaries scattered about the country, 
many of whose families have been since prominently established in 
Assam, some of the Seikhs remaining a distinct people to this day. 

Shortly after our troops were withdrawn, the Assamese called in the 
Burmahs, and this was followed by the emigration of the principal 
families of Assamese, especially the Brahmins and high caste families, 
into our District of Rungpore, and with them a very large body" of the 
ryots, the better classes all returned with our troops to Assam, bringing 
back with them a perfect colloquial knowledge of Bengali and Hindoos- 
tanea Amongst these refugees were the Rajahs Poorunder Sing and 
Chunder Kant Sing, with their chiefs, both of whom had visited Calcutta ; 
and in my acquaintance with both, I never heard any other languages 
spoken than Hindoostanee and Bengali. 

13th. — The next stage in this history was our occupation of the coun- 
try and all the troops and followers employed, and who in the course of 
our operations were spread over the whole country, were Hindoostanees 
and Bengalis ; and it is impossible to imagine, that, with so scanty a po- 
pulation as the Assamese, this mass of foreigners had not produced a very 
considerable change in the knowledge of their tongues by the Assamese, 
when all the principal families had been for many years residing in 
Bengal with their slaves and families. 

But there was a still further connection with the people of our West- 
ern Provinces. By the intercourse of trade the Assamese themselves 
never sought foreign countries with their products, but sold readily to such 
traders as visited them. All the trade of the country had been in the 
hands of the Seikhs, but they were now superseded by the Kayahs, from 
the most Western Districts of India, Jesselmier, Bikaneer, and Ajmere, 
who brought up the most costly staple, and imported salt and cloths, 
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English and Hindoostanee, and by Bengalis, who purchased the oil, 
grains and imported smaller articles of a miscellaneous nature. 

All these held intercourse with the Assamese through the medium of 
their own languages and certainly with little difficulty. 

14&. — In 1887, lieutenant-Colonel Matthie, then Collector of Kam- 
roop, proposed establishing some village Schools throughout the Zillah, 
principally with a view to rearing up a class of qualified village and 
Fergunnah Officers. 

Throughout Kamroop there were' at the time many Schools for the 
higher classes, but the instruction was chiefly in Sanscrit ; there were, 
however, no Schools any where available to the lower classes. There 
were no Schools in any part of Assam, except two or three Missionary 
Schools, where children were taught in Assamese, the first attempt to 
teach them in the current provincial dialect were made by the American 
Missionaries. 

Colonel Matthie's plan was to employ the Pundits of the existing 
temple, or Sanscrit Schools, in his village Schools which they were 
readily prevailed on to superintend ; and they were all sufficiently good 
Bengali scholars to take upon themselves the duty of elementary 
instruction in Jteading, Writing, and Arithmetic, all that it was expected 
of them to teach. 

It was not proposed to teach Assamese, and if it had been, there were 
then no available elementary Assamese books* whilst Bengali were 
readily procurable, and that, as the language of the Courts, was what 
all were desirous of learning. 

15th. Subsequently Colonel Matthie's measure was extended to the 

other Divisions with some little modifications, but it was found necessary, 
generally, to get rid of the Pundits, as they very commonly resisted 
teaching the lower classes of Hindoos and Mahomedan children, and 
devoted their time, when not checked, by teaching Brahmin boys or the 
children of the superior classes, Sanscrit 

Some time after the Schools were further organized by being placed 
under the superintendence of an Inspector. 

16th. — From the foregoing account it will be seen that instruction in 
Bengali necessarily grew up under the circumstances of our connection 
with the Province, and that the Assamese were prepared for its adoption 



* The first elementary books printed by the Missionaries were in the Roman character. 
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by a very considerable previous acquaintance with Bengali and Hindee,* 
that of the Division Gowalparah was wholly Bengali, and Lower Assam was 
scarcely less so. In Kamroop reside several thousand of Brahmins who ori- 
ginally emigrated from Sylhet, and who are now the domestic Gooroos of 
most of Rungpore, Eooch Behar and Dinagepore. In Durrung all the lead- 
ing families were of Kooch Behar origin or of Bengali ; and in Nowgong, 
scattered amongst Assamese families of rank, many of whom had been 
refugees in Bengali, resided a large population of Mahomedans of 
Hindoostan or Bengali extraction ; but in all these four Divisions, there 
were numerous tribes of Hill races, Garrows, Kookes, Meekis, Eacharis, 
Mikirs, and Lalungs, who had their own distinct languages, whom it 
has never been proposed to instruct through the medium of their own 
languages ; for to attempt to preserve them, and to create a separate 
literature for each, would immediately have appeared ridiculous. In 
Upper Assam the connection with Bengal had been of course less, but it 
so happened that all the gentry nearly had been exiles in Bengal, and 
had there acquired a very competent knowledge of the language of 
that Province. 

17th. — Whilst the adoption, therefore, of Bengal as the medium of 
instruction to the Assamese seemed expedient, under every circumstance 
of policy, for the gradual amalgamation of the people of Assam with our 
subjects in Bengal, with whom alone they are in direct communication 
and immediate neighbourhood, and the administration of the affairs of 
this newly-acquired Province in unison with the Government of the old 
Province, we have only to reflect on what would have been the result of 
a contrary procedure to show that the attempt to convey instruction 
through the medium of the Assamese dialect would have been most ruinous 
to the people, if not impossible. 

18th. — The most important point to be kept in mind is, that instruc- 
tion in Bengali by no means militates against the reading of books written 
in Assamese, to a person of the Province to whom that dialect is in daily 
colloquial use, but teaching the population of this Province only Assamese 
would have closed to them all the extensive literature that has now sprang 
up in Bengal, or may hereafter be produced, as well as all the Orders, Rules, 
and Regulations of the Government or the Sudder Courts would have been 



* An acquaintance more or less intimate of 800 years, without adverting to the days 
when Kamroop was a Bengal kingdom. 
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lost to our new subjects; and the measure, in my humble judgment, would 
have condemned the people to remain in darkness instead of enlightening 
them, and totally prevented them from taking a part in the progress in 
Science and Art with their brethren in Bengal No one, besides, can doubtbut 
that the progress which has been hitherto working slowly on in our old 
Province, will henceforth advance at a greatly accelerated rate, for the ele- 
mentary and preliminary steps to the Education of the Bengalis have 
been successfully overcome ; and they now possess in the several Colleges of 
the Government and Religious Associations their own numerous and 
well-established Presses ; and the vast number of well-educated indivi- 
duals, who have made themselves masters of the knowledge of the 
Western World, the means of pushing forward their own intellectual 
improvement at almost an equal pace with the most favored countries 
of Europe. They are, in fact, now independent of foreign aid, and nothing 
could impede or prevent the full development of the Native mind but 
some unexpected revolution which should throw the country back again 
into that state of oppression, under Military tyranny, from which ' we 
delivered them. 

19tk — All the science of Bengal as far as it can be communicated 
by books is now available to the Assamese, but what would have been 
their condition of the vain fancies of the Missionaries and some of their 
own countrymen to keep them a distinct people by confining them to 
an Education in Assamese only ? They might have remained still for 
ages in ignorance of what was passing in the world, contenting them- 
selves with the empty pride* that they were still a nation, when their 
independence, such as it was under a barbarous and lately a most weak 
and oppressive Government, was swept away for ever. 

20th. — The deprivation and isolation which the Assamese would 
under such a system of Education have been subjected to, could only 
have been most imperfectly removed by Government Presses maintained 
in the Province with an expensive apparatus of translations, but at the 
very best, this would have been a most insufficient substitute for a fre* 
access to and participation in the already-abundant and ever rapidly 
increasing stock of Bengali literature 



* The chief or only advocate for the use of Assamese in the Schools, is Annndaram Pho- 
fcun, whose grand -father, a Bengali Brahmin, was the first of the family who ever came 
to Aatam. 
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Instead of enjoying at once these advantages equally with their 
brethren of Bengal, they most have been confined for years to come to 
the narrow resources of the American Mission Press; a Press whose 
objects specially are instruction in religious doctrines, offensive now to the 
people, and the productions of which, though not on religious subjects, 
will therefore necessarily be received with much suspicion and hesitation. 

21st— I have only further to add, that whilst Mr. Mills regretted that 
the Assamese dialect had not been at first made the medium of instruc- 
tion in our Vernacular Schools, he admitted that it was now too late to 
change the system so long established. 

His Honor, I trust, will readily coincide in the latter opinion of that 
gentleman, but if in England it is now a matter of deep regret that we 
have so long neglected to teach our language to the Irish and Welsh, 
and thus made them one people with ourselves, it must be equally the 
policy and duty of the Government of India, by all means in its power, 
to assimilate the many nations and tribes under our rule into one people ; 
and if the early introduction of Bengali into the lately-conquered 
Province of Assam has been in any degree productive of binding this 
people doser to the people of our earlier acquired Provinces* and of 
putting them on the same footing of civilisation, I think the Govern- 
ment will have cause to rejoice at the chance or the necessity which led 
Messrs. Scott and Robertson to adopt that as the official language of 
our Courts. 

I have, Ac, 
(Signed) FRANCIS JENKINS, 

Cornmietioner of Revenue. 



Mb. Robinson's Remarks in reply to the Missionaries oh 

Vernacular Education. 

I GLADLY avail myself of the opportunity given me by Mr. Bronaon, 
to make a few additional remarks on the subject of these papers. 

When, last August, at that gentleman's special request^ I put to paper 
my " Remarks in defence of the use of Bengali in the Government 
Schools in Assam," I had numerous official engagements to occupy my 
mind, and under the circumstances in which I was placed, for I was then 
travelling, I was unable to make references to books and translations 
published in Assamese, and therefore unable to adduce those proofs in 
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support of my statements which would hare added weight to them, and 
have made my paper more complete Bat the omission of these proofs 
I thought was of little importance at the time, as I understood the sub- 
ject was to be fully and freely discussed by us; and I expected that after 
my opponents had made their statements, I should have had an oppor- 
tunity, when replying to their arguments, to bring forward such proofs 
as might then be deemed necessary to support my position. I must say, 
therefore, that I was not a little surprised to find, that without any pre- 
vious intimation, or even the slightest hint given me of the use Mr. 
Bronson meant to have made of my paper, he should have proceeded at 
once to lay it before His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor. I repeat, there- 
fore, that I am glad of the opportunity given me to append a few addi- 
tional remarks, feeling that it is a duty I owe to myself as well as to the 
Educational causa, in which I am engaged, that I should endeavour to 
remove any misunderstanding that may exist on the subject 

Before I pcodeed to an examination of the letters written by the 
Missionaries to Mr. Bronson, on the subject of my paper, I would make 
one or two observations on his letter to the Lieutenant-Governor* 

Mr. Bronson states, that the pupils in the Government Schools " give 
all their definitions, and the Teachers all their explanations and instruc- 
tions in the Vernacular, the Assamese." He goes on to say, " this is 
the case with every School in the Province, though Teachers and scholars 
are specialty interacted by the Inspector" 

Here I beg to state that Mr. Bronson labored under a great mistake, 
when making the above assertion. Believing, as I do, that the Assamese 
is the colloquial dialect of the people, it seems unreasonable to suppose 
that I should have enjoined it on the Teachers not to give their explana- 
tions in that form of speech most easily intelligible to their pupils. Aft 
far as I have had an opportunity of observing the system that prevails 
in Bextgal, I believe the same practice is adopted there ; that is, after a 
passage has been read from the book, the Teacher proceeds to explain it 
in plainer language, using the terms and idioms commonly employed by 
the children themselves in familiar conversation ; and the pupils, when 
they come to the Teacher again with the same lesson, explain it in their 
own familiar way, to show how far the lesson has been understood by 
them. In Bengal, the boys give their explanations of words and phrases 
in the colloquial dialect they are accustomed to use at home. In Assam 
the boys do just the same. .' 
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I will not now stop to remark on the manner in which Mr. Branson 
refers to the dialect of the Assamese, as " their own Vernacular," " their 
own tongue/' &a Thus conveying the idea that I was opposed to the 
people being educated through the medium of their Native language, 
whereas I have distinctly stated, that I believe the Assamese and the 
Bengali to be essentially the same language ; and in advocating the 
use of Bengali, I believe I am advocating the use of the language of the 
people. 

Mr. Bronson also states, that " all the best informed Assamese, seeing 
their own language banished from the School and the Court, and Ben- 
galis introduced into the Offices of Government, that naturally belong 
to them, become discouraged and lose all stimulus to self- improvement" 
There is an ambiguity in the construction of this sentence calculated 
to convey an erroneous idea. What is the real cause of their discourage- 
ment, and of the loss of all stimulus to self-improvement? Is it the use 
of Bengali in the Schools and Courts? or is it the appointment of Ben- 
galis to Offices which the Natives of Assam think should be conferred 
on them to the exclusion of the Bengalis ? 

I am not aware of any objection having been made to me by any 
Native of the Province, Anondoram Fhoken excepted, to the use of 
Bengali in the Government Schools. On the contrary, I have repeated- 
ly heard the remark made, and by men of respectability too, that they 
saw no use in their boys attending the Mission Schools, because there 
they were taught to read books only in their own Bha&ha, which dia- 
lect they were already acquainted with. So that if they were so desirous 
that Assamese should be taught in the Government Schools, as Mr. 
Bronson seems to think they are, it appears strange they should not 
have stated their wishes either to me or to those Officers in the Pro* 
vince, who might have laid the matter before Government 

Nor are the Assamese singular in their unwillingness to have their 
own Bkasha taught in the Schools intended for their benefit The 
same case, I believe, occurs in Wales, where the Welsh language is 
taught in the Government Schools ; but the people refuse to send their 
children there because they are not taught English. In the Schools in 
Scotland, English I believe is the language universally taught, and this, 
too, notwithstanding the difference that is known to exist between the 
languages of Scotland and England. The Scotch language, however, is 
still used by the lower classes, and very frequently, too, by qiea of 
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the higher ranks : it is also the language still employed in the national 
poetry. It is said to be a language remarkable for its copiousness ; and 
for its simplicity has often been compared to the Doric of the Greeks. 
But I believe the Scotch have never published their newspapers in that 
language, nor have they any Schools in which the language of Burns, 
and that of their historian Barbour, is taught to the children. 

But it is time I should proceed to take up, what Mr. Bronson terms, 
" the very serious objections" made to my remarks by his associates, the 
American Missionaries. 

Great stress is laid by Dr. Brown on the assertion that Assamese and 
Bengalis cannot understand each other, and the inference he draws from 
this is, that they speak different languages. 

A reference to my " Remarks" will show, that . while I stated that 
the language spoken in Assam is essentially the same as the Bengali, 
I admitted the existence of a dialectal difference ; and further stated, 
that there was a variety of dialects spoken in Bengal itself, which were 
not more closely allied to the Sadhoo-bhasha of the books, than is 
the dialect spoken in Assam. Have the two words " language " and 
" dialect," then, identically the same signification ? Dr. Brown ap- 
parently does not admit the possibility of adifference ; and the other 
Missionaries have exactly adopted his views, hence, probably, in a great 
measure, my meaning has been misunderstood by them. I must beg 
therefore to explain that I use the term dialect to signify any peculiar 
manner of speech adopted by the inhabitants of particular parts of a 
country, so that a dialect of a language is not to be considered as dis- 
tinct from the language itself, but merely forming an incidental part of 
that language, in the same manner as the dialects which originated with 
the Ionians, the Athenians, the JSolians, &<x, were but incidental parts 
of the national language of ancient Greece. The people of Athens and 
those of Ionia, I presume, did not readily understand each other, nor 
at the present day do the common people in the adjoining counties 
of Cornwall and Devon, in England, or those of Sylhet and Dinagepore, 
or of Chittagong and Krishnaghur, in Bengal, readily understand each 
other. The reason lies in the dialectal differences of the modes of 
speech employed by them, not that they speak different languages. 
Dr. Brown, however, will " probably consider it a proof that they do." 

I stated that the close affinity between the Assamese and Bengali 
was greatly disguised by differences of farm attributable in part to the 
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capricious varieties of spelling displayed by the people of Assam, and 
that the Orthography adopted by Dr. Brown tended to a still greater 
degree to widen the difference. To illustrate it, I gave a few specimens 
of his mode of spelling. To this he replies, that of the six words I 
gave as examples, only two were written as he writes them. I beg to 
state that the words were copied from a little book entitled " Vocabulary 
and Phrases in English and Assamese," published by the Mission and 
printed at their Press. If the words are not written as he now writes 
them, it tends only to support my assertion that the system adopted by 
the Missionaries is at best but an arbitrary one. 

But Dr. Brown states also, that every one of those Bengali words I 
have given, varies from the Assamese in pronuTunation as much as it 
does in Orthography. I infer from this that the difference in Orthogra- 
phy between Bengali and Assamese words is attributable to the differ- 
ence in pronunciation. In this case, then, if there is, as he afterwards 
asserts, no great variety in the modes of pronunciation in the Assamese, 
it must follow that there must also be a uniformity in the mode of spelling. 

In 1849, Anandoram Phukon published a little book in Ajasameee, 
called the " Friend of Young Assam." At page 43 of that book is an 
article entitled " The noble behaviour of Scipio," which was transferred 
to the Orunodoi) the Assamese newspaper published by Dr. Brown, for 
December 1852. I here submit a few words taken from that article to 
show that there is a difference in Orthography, (and therefore in pro- 
nunciation) between the Phukon and Dr. Brown. 

From the Phukon's book From the Orunodoi. 

irtr 
<srtwl 



victory 


*S 


virtue 


«nw 


a teat 


nf?*ji 


history 


^t3TtfJ5 


firirtmtas 


«*hn 


calm, firm 


Uj 


family 


*rc 


a command 


«rt*ni 


I 


** 


both 


TF*1 


betrothed 


art 
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From the Phukon'a book 



From the Orunodoi. 



*T^1 


wish, derive 


*9\ 


*i* vtjl 


by war 


*K1C*Wi\t 


** 


it is 90 truly 


X* 


o*u\ 


90 


C*W1 




certainly 


f*TS 


**Jt*1 


Jionor 


*rw*i 


4[>5»51 


gratitude 


f3F>5StJ3 



Dr. Brown, however, when speaking of the uniformity of pronun- 
ciation among the Assamese, excludes " the Dhekeries of Kamroop, 
the Kacharies, and other Tribes, to whom," he adds, the language is 
not Vernacular, and who cannot " therefore be expected to speak it in 
its purity/' 

It may be as well here to explain that the term " Dhekeri" or 

fi<*lfil signifying contemptible, is applied opprobrioudy to all the 
people of Lower Assam. 

In the absence of any precise data on which to found a correct esti- 
mate of the population of Assam, I believe it may be assumed, as a 
pretty close approximation to the truth, that it amounts to about 
11,20,000 souls. The lower portion of the country 'being more thickly 
populated than the upper, the inhabitants of the Districts of Seebsagor 
and Lukhimpore, forming what is usually known as Upper Assam, can- 
not be estimated at more than one-third of the entire population of the 
Province. Indeed few will admit that it amounts to so much. But sup- 
posing that there are in all about 3,70,000 souls in Upper Assam, we 
must deduct from this the Kacharies and other tribes who have emi- 
grated from the neighbouring hills, amounting, at the lowest estimate, 
to about 1,40,000 ; and we have a population, amounting at most, to 
about 2,30,000 souls, to whom the Assamese is Vernacular, while to the 
rest of the population 8,90,000 in number, the Assamese is a " foreign 
tongue l" 

Is it then a matter of so much importance that this comparatively 
small section of the community should be educated in their own lan- 
guage, (even supposing it to be distinct from the Bengali,) while by far 
the larger portion of the population are to be deprived of a like privilege ? 
And might not the Government then, with equal justice, as at present, 
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be charged with " retarding the elevation of this people bj suppressing 
their mother tongue I" 

But to return to Dr. Brown's letter, he accuses me of caricaturing the 
Assamese language, and of making extracts from the "ludicrous letters 
of Punch" to illustrate his spelling. 

The extract, he refers to, was given as a specimen of the dialect spoken 
by the Lancashire peasantry, and no one at all acquainted with the pro- 
vincialisms that prevail in England will, for a moment, be disposed to 
think that extract a caricature. It was, moreover, not taken from Punch, 
but from a grave Quarterly Review, — unfortunately I do not now recollect 
which ; and the periodical having been lent me for perusal, I am unable 
now to refer to it But if I am not very much mistaken, the article 
from which I made the extract was a Review of Professor Latham's work 
on the English language ; and the passage was inserted by the reviewer 
expressly to show the provincial differences existing in the mode of 
speaking and writing the English language. 

Speaking of the " language of Assam," Dr. Brown says, it is peculiar 
for its stability and uniformity. It remains the same that it has been for 
some centuries, while as Mr. Robinson informs us, the Bengali has been 
changing. 

My statement here alluded to, I think, was made distinctly enough, 
with reference to the written form of the Bengali, which was improved 
when its literature began to be formed. And is Dr. Brown to be under- 
stood as implying that the Assamese may not also be susceptible of change 
and improvement ? Mr. Bronson in his letter to His Honor the Lieute- 
nant-Governor states that, " in that early stage," referring merely to the 
time when Mr. David Soott was Commissioner of the Province, the lan- 
guage was sufficiently copious for transacting all the business of the 
Courts. He speaks of the Sanscrit as its " source of enrichment," and 
states, that " an increasing number of educated Natives are ready to im- 
prove it" Mr. Ward also speaking of it says, " as to cultivation and copious- 
ness, there certainly is no lack of materials." He talks also of the books 
published by the Missionaries as being in the strict Vernacular of Upper 
Assam. This would imply that there was a Vernacular of Lower Assam 
also, though perhaps not quite so " strict" Dr. Brown himself has for several 
years past been engaged in making a new translation of the Scriptures into 
Assamese, the first having been made by Dr. Carey. If there was any ne- 
cessity for his devoting so much time and labour to a new translation, where 
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I ask is the boasted " uniformity of the Assamese language/' " a language 
that has remained the same that it has been for some centuries ?" 

It is the opinion of men of respectability among the Native community, 
men I mean who have had an opportunity of comparing the two transla- 
tions, that the language employed by Dr. Carey is the more refined of 
the two, and that Dr. Brown has adopted a form of Assamese, spoken 
chiefly by the lower orders. If, -therefore, the Natives themselves speak 
of a difference in the form of language spoken by the educated and the 
uneducated classes, is it not to be inferred that that "peculiar uniformi- 
ty" Dr. Brown talks of does not exist ? 

Dr. Brown states, that the " language of Assam never came from Ben- 
gal." 

Since he speaks so confidently about it, it is a pity he did not at once 
enlighten us as to the source whence it did come. It could, not surely 
have come from any of the bordering Mountain Tribes ? Hindooism 
we know, from historical records, was introduced into the Province 
from Bengal, and thence also came by far the larger number of the 
progenitors of the Brahmins of Assam. The Arian physiognomy of 
the people, too, shows that they also very probably came from the 
same quarter ; and the natural inference is that thence also came the 
language. 

But Dr. Brown observes, " It has much greater affinities, particularly 
in the mode of pronunciation, with other branches of the Sanscrit, than 
with the Bengali" What those other branches of the Sanscrit he refers 
to may be, I am unable to say, but, since he complains of my having 
made " mere assertions," he ought certainly to have adduced a few 
facts in support of his statements. 

The following is a copy of his translation of (a portion of) the parable 
of the Prodigal Son, from Luke's Qospel, chapter 15. I have annexed 
to it, for the sake of comparison, a copy of Dr. Carey's translation, and 
added to it a version in Bengali, not in the Sadhoo-basha of the books, 
but in that form of Bengali which may be termed the colloquial dialect 
of the ordinary people ; and I trust a careful comparison of these versions 
will not only show that there is a very great affinity between the 
Assamese and the Bengali, but wilLtend also to support my statement, 
that the discrepancies' existing between the two are in the Grammar 
and not in the Vocabulary ; and further that the affinity between them 
has been greatly disguised by differences of form. 

A2 
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Dr. Brown' 8 Assamese Tmnsla- 
tionofLvke, Chap. XV., 11th 
to 19th Verse. 



A Version of tlie same in 
Bengali. 



ck f*f fa c^tsrta jp^tfa* far ^tff 
ort^ *rc?r ^tre ort^ finn *>tre 

ifc* flr ijfitm *C*fr *f?rt*T l 
*titf fir fctt c^t w$ <* 

fir «rtt*rw?r c^ ^?1 *fo 
c*wr* *fa< ji «f 1h curtail *s 

* ^31 a P^3 k M commonly used 
as the term given above. 



^5T?r *rw ir *T*fre ^*r (^f^r 
of *fn»[) c^ Froi cstst* *w- 

^5trv) <r*nr* ^r^ ^tt* *t*t 
wtfrT? ^nf ^rcrffarr* 3rffr 
f^rl ^5t?r «m fare? f*to§; <?it 
*t?f *3 ^t^tt?" *ra«T >nr csfl- 

^r? (or csrft ^fir) ^onr^r f^r^i 

(or F^PtCiT) Cftt CWC* ^T «T1- 

^t*T ^5T (or -$9\) ^T^5 C*T ^[8<ft 

^r^r (^^^T?r >rfir«T) f*ns: ct 
2f? iT^Trtr^ tj1 (or «^?) ?tf*- 
(srtrt) ^5tr^ nttnt fiw ^tr^ 
^f?C^ fir ^rt^nn* c*t* *s%X$V5 

^5tf z* (or ^t^i j$rs) ^rfirc^l 
^f?Tt5r c«T«T^ «^ir ^trai 
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Dr. Carey' a Translation of Luke, Chap. XV.,Wihto \§th Verse. 

*,f»rc*r ^; c*t»tt? srs ft **? ^T*f *tt^ *k* csrt^ flnri ssTre 

«c*t* «rtt»rm* v 4^rt ** c^ftWff fcr ^r ort t»r mt sits 
«rrc*rt^t?r ^iftt v* w^^tics ^rtftrcn I <4T*Tt *rtf»r irsfic* «ttc* 
erf crt* ^nr *i>t»r *?* c^f^?n f*r ^» f^r ^t*r *rf!rc*[ i *rrre 
Pr c*t ocii 4* fSr fir ^re fare *Tf**r fc*r *rrc? srt*fSr ?if* 
*frr res ^t* *w?fc*r *rfF?m:*r I refein f*r srTsftr?r v cFTTfrgt 

^T* fc** *ni^ fa^ *?r ret** I firf?r^1 *nr $1% wtcnra 
wr^ *fir rc^trs "fra^ *firc^ wt?F 4f%*tc? *t?1 c^t*T3 *aiir 

The Missionaries have all said that Bengalis and Assamese cannot 
understand each other, and on this assertion they base the inference 
that the people speak different languages. I will not add to the length 
of this paper by quoting all they have said on this subject ; but if I am 
not very much mistaken, I think the comparison given above will suffice 
to show that a Bengali, speaking his language in a simple and distinct 
manner, can be understood by an Assamese, and vice versd. 

If I have succeeded in making this point clear, and shown that th^ 
Assamese is essentially the same as the Bengali, then, the Bengali of 
the books having already attained to a state of refinement, the Assamese, 
when placed in comparison with it, cannot appear otherwise than as a 
crude dialect, adequate enough it may be for colloquial purposes, but 
not of sufficient importance to take rank as a distinct language, and to 
make it necessary that it should have a literature of its own. 

In the correspondence which Mr. Bronson sees fit to forward to His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, there are some disparaging remarks 
relating to the Government Schools in the Province, which may convey 
a wrong impression, and I deem it my duty to allude to them here. 

Mr. Danforth compares the use of Bengali as the medium of convey- 
ing instruction, to the administration of " alteratives to a man in the 
last stage of consumption \ and says, " what we want for this people is 
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something to stimulate them to think, act, and inquire for themselves. 
We want ideas rather then words, while we are administering the debi- 
litating draught of a new language, the patient may be past recovery/* 
He speaks- of Education as "emphatically a foreign plant ; — the greater 
interest, the elevation of the people, is sacrificed to the less — the intro- 
duction of a new language, and I have but little hope for the people 
until the policy of the Government is changed/' 

Remarks to much the same purport have also been made by Messrs. 
Bronson, Stoddard, and Ward. 

The impression their language would convey is that, because we use 
Bengali in the Schools, the progress of the pupils has been slow ; their 
time has been wasted in endeavours to learn the words of a new lan- 
guage, and no new ideas have been imparted to them. But that if the 
Assamese had been used instead, they might have learnt at once, what 
under the present system they will not acquire under several years. 

One most important point, however, has been kept completely out 
of view, the want of School-books. This, in my official capacity, I have 
frequently brought to notice. We have not, we never have had, the 
means of educating the people. No attempt has yet been made to do 
any thing further than teach the boys the simple arts of Reading and 
Writing, and the first rules of Arithmetic. To call this Education, is a 
mis-application of the term. The Missionaries know, too, that nothing 
more than this has been attempted, yet they speak of it as the efforts of 
the Government to educate the people through the medium of the 
Bengali, pronounce it a failure, and then say the fault lies in the use of 
Bengali in preference to Assamese. 

Suppose the case were reversed, that we professed to teach Assamese 
in the Schools, and had books of the same number and description as 
we now have in Bengali, might not the same remarks be still applied to 
our Schools ? And the question asked, what new ideas, what scientific 
truths have been conveyed to the minds of the pupils ? What has been 
taught them calculated to form and elevate their minds, and fit them to 
be useful members of Society ? 

There are at present no better books available in Assamese, than those 
we now use in Bengali If Assamese is to be the medium of conveying 
instruction, it will be necessary to prepare a series of School-books in it, 
and that could not be done without considerable additional expense. 
Using the Bengali, however, as we do, we are already in a position to 
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benefit by all the publications that have already been issued for the use 
of Schools in Bengal, while for the future we may look forward to a 
still larger store of Bengali literature. 

Take for example the efforts now making by the Vernacular Transla- 
tion Committee. They have means at their command which we in 
Assam must despair of ever having, and are able, too, to issue their 
publications with a degree of cheapness that we could not possibly emu- 
late. We should, therefore, by the use of Assamese be effectually closing 
the door against all those advantages which that Committee are bestow- 
ing upon the people of Bengal, but which might be ours also if we re- 
tain their language. 

As soon as an impetus will have been given to the cause of Vernacu- 
lar Education in Bengal, the publications of the Calcutta and of the Chris- 
tian School Book Societies will, doubtless, be still more numerous than they 
are at present A great variety of scientific and religious works, it may 
be reasonably expected, will also be in time prepared and published by 
the Professors and alumni of the Medical and other Colleges at the 
Presidency and the religious Societies there already existing ; none of 
all these will be available to us, for they could not possibly be trans- 
lated and re-printed in Assamese. The people of Assam must continue 
to be dependant upon the Government for such works only as from 
time to time it may be deemed requisite to get translated for the use 
of its Schools ; and every such work published must be at an expense 
that, except for the use of Assamese, might be entirely avoided. The 
Government Regulations, the Official Gazettes, the Circular Orders, &c, 
from the Boards and Presidency Courts, every important document 
in fact, will then have to be translated and published, expressly for a 
community that in the aggregate does not amount to more than a frac- 
tion of the millions of BengaL 

These I should deem to be considerations of some moment, and if the 
use of the Assamese in our Schools is to deprive the people of those 
incalculable advantages their brethren in Bengal enjoy, we might then, 
and with reason too, adopt Mr. Danforth's emphatical exclamation, what 

hope is there for the people ! 

(Signed) W. ROBINSON. 

The 5th December 1854. 
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No. 1405. 

Fbom 

The DIRECTOR of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
To 

W. GREY, EsqiJire, 

Secretary to ike Government of Bengal. 

Fort William, 31st August 1855. 
Sib, 

In compliance with the orders contained in your letter dated 
4th of July, I have the honor to forward a Report of progress in the 
Education Department, for the first quarter of the current (official) year, 
i. &, from May 1st to July 31st last. 

2. Beginning with the highest order of Education, I have to report 
that the Sub-Committees, into which the University Committee at its 
first setting resolved itself have brought their proceedings to a close, 
and have submitted to the General Committee Reports (with Draft 
Rules) upon the proposed Faculties of Arts, Law, Medicine, and Civil 
Engineering. These Reports have been forwarded by the General Com- 
mittee to the several Local Governments, for any remarks or suggestions 
which they may be willing to offer, and on receiving replies from these 
Authorities the Committee will hold a General Meeting and take mea- 
sures for submitting its Report to the Supreme Government 

3. Coming next to the Presidency College, the opening of which on 
its new footing dates from the quarter under review, I have to report 
that a course of study in the General Branch, resembling in its leading 
features the course proposed by the Council of Education in their letter 
of the 10th March 1854, but regulated as to most of its details by the 
scheme for the grant of Degrees which has been approved by the Uni- 
versity Sub-Committee of Arts, has been introduced, and is now in satis- 
factory operation. It has been suggested to the Mofussil Colleges that, 
with reference both to general considerations and to the expediency of 
bringing up their students to the standard of a University Degree, it 
will be well for them to take the Presidency College course as their 
model, so far as circumstances will admit This is accordingly being 
done. 
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4. The course of study in the Law Department of the Presidency 
College is at present on rather an uncertain footing. The present 
arrangements are however temporary only, and will be subject to any 
requisite modification at the commencement of next Session, by which 
time I trust we shall know precisely what the standard for a University 
Degree will be, and we shall be able to make our arrangements 
accordingly. Meanwhile the Law Students are receiving instruction 
from one Professor in Roman Civil Law and General Jurisprudence, 
and from the other in the systems of Law applicable to this country. 
The Sudder Court, as you are aware, have expressed their willingness 
to accept a College Certificate of having passed creditably through a 
complete course of Law Instruction as equivalent to a Certificate of having 
passed the Examination in Law prescribed for Candidates for Moonsiff- 
ships and Sudder Pleaderships ; and, in consequence, we have a num- 
ber of youths in the Law Department of the College qualifying them- 
selves for appointments of this kind. The students in this Department 
also attend, as a part of their course, Lectures on Logic, Political Eco- 
nomy, Moral Philosophy, and Mental Philosophy. 

5. The value of English Senior Scholarships has been reduced 

during the quarter from Rupees (30) thirty and 

PwidenS^CoUege. ( 40 ) forfc y *° Rupees (25) twenty-five for the Pre- 

Hooghly ditto. sidency and Rupees (20) twenty for a Mofussil 

Kishnaghur ditto. College ; and the saving thus effected has been 

r ampo applied to the creation of twelve additional Junior 

Scholarships at each of the five Government Colleges,* to be com- 
peted for only by lads educated at private Schools. 

6. The principle involved in this latter measure has been further car- 
ried out (in compliance with the wishes of the Hon'ble Court of Direc- 
tors) in regard to the Scholarships of the old Hindu College, one-half 
of which will in future be made available every year for Hindu Students 
of private Schools and the other half for those educated at the (Govern- 
ment) Hindu School. In accordance with this rule, Scholarships ten- 
able at the Presidency College have been awarded to three lads educated 
at private Institutions who passed at the Examination held at the Town 

Hall in April last, viz. : to two* lads from the 

•One of these obtained 

a"FreeSchoiarship"oniy, Hindu Metropolitan College and to one from the 
£to?££XdfT: Jonye School. The Managers of the former Iu- 
Stipendtary SchoUwhip. st i tu tioxi are somewhat dissatisfied because their 
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boys "have not been allowed to remain at that Institution and there to 
hold the Scholarships they have gained. I do not think the complaint 
is just It must be remembered that the object of granting Scholarships 
is not only to reward proficiency already shown, but to ensure continued 
progress for a further period and up to a higher standard of Education. 
T apprehend that there is in principle no objection whateyer, but the 
contrary, to allowing those who have gained Junior Scholarships to 
prosecute their studies at a private Institution; all that is necessary 
is, that the Government should be satisfied that the scholar's time 
will be really well spent in such Institution, and that there is a fair 
prospect of his reaching the higher or Senior Scholarship standard 
in the same time in which he would probably reach it at a Government 
College 

7. Of the Institutions next in order to Colleges, I have not' much to 
report in connection with the period under review. The Zillah 
Schools, forty-three in number, are generally in an efficient and improving 
condition, and are for the most part popular with the inhabitants of the 
Districts in which they are situated. An improved system of keeping 
accounts has been introduced during the quarter, by means of which the 
financial position of every School, and the amount available for the im- 
provement or extension of the means of Education at its disposal, can at 
any time be easily ascertained 

8. In the Behar Districts, as the Lieutenant-Governor is aware, the 
benefits of Education are not desired or appreciated as they are in the 
Districts nearer Calcutta. Nevertheless, Mr. Chapman reports that there 
is in Behar a sound and steadily progressing appreciation of the value 
of English Education, arising mainly from the impression that a know- 
ledge of English is the surest path to one great object of desire, viz., pub- 
lic employ and preferment This desire, Mr. Chapman considers, is al- 
most the only lever we have to work with in a part of the country teeming 
with ignorance and bigotry, if not with hostility ; and I sincerely trust 
therefore that the Government will do nothing to weaken its force by 
lowering or abolishing existing educational tests of fitness for employ- 
ment in the public service. It is obvious that to lower these tests as 
regards the higher classes of appointments at the very time when they 
are being extended by Government to almost the lowest situations in its 
gift would have an appearance of retrogression and infirmity of purpose 
very injurious to .the cause of Education. 
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9. I will here merely add, while on the subject of English Education 
and Zillah Schools, that measures are under consideration for raising the 
School at Fatna to the status of a College or High School On this 
subject I hope to be able to report further before long. 

10. Our measures in regard to Vernacular Education have been some- 
„ ^ . % . what retarded in consequence of 

Mr. Pratt only joined the Department on _ , , - . , . , M , . 

the 18th June, and Mr. Woodrowhas heem ■»<! the delay that has taken place in 

ttZ^Jttt&5*2£ ***** *• »*■ for Grants iQ 

meat Book Agent and Secretary to the Coon- Aid, aa well SB by the obstacles 
cii of ifiaacation. 

that prevented the services of 
Messrs. Pratt and Woodrow becoming available as early as was .expected* 
Much difficulty has also been experienced in obtaining the services of a 
sufficient number of persons properly qualified for the important post of 
Sub-Inspector. 

11. Messrs. Chapman and Robinson have however been employed 
throughout the quarter, as Inspectors of Schools, to good purpose, and 
have devoted themselves to their duties with the zeal which was to 
have been expected from them. These gentlemen are fully aware (as 
indeed are the other Inspectors and I myself) that the paramount object 
for which the Department has been placed upon its present footing is, 
(to use the words of the Education Despatch,) the dissemination among 
" the great mass of the people, who are utterly incapable of obtaining 
any Education worthy of the name by their own unaided efforts of useful 
and practical knowledge suited to every station in life ;" and further, that 
Education of this kind can be communicated "to the great mass of the 
people, whose circumstances prevent them from acquiring a high order 
of Education, and who cannot be expected to overcome the difficulties 
of a foreign language, only through one or other of the Vernacular 
languages of the country/' 

12. The object here indicated is a noble one, but whether, it is fully 
attainable, and, if so, by what means, are questions, upon which the 
wisest and most experienced are found to differ widely in opinion. The 
difficulties attending the practical solution of these questions are. how- 
ever denied by none. The measures that have been adopted during 
the quarter under notice must therefore be regarded as only experimental 
They have moreover been so short a time in operation that it is im« 
possible as yet to judge of the success with which they are likely to be 
attended. I shall therefore now merely mention* as briefly as possible, 

B 2 
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the steps that have been taken daring the quarter towards carrying tout 
a system of Vernacular Education, and shall leave a more extended 
notice of them for future Reports. 

13. In Mr. Chapman's division a regular system has been set on 

•Comprised within the foot under which Mgwous Schools are visited 
following Districts :— and examined, books lent to them, rewards for 

Patna, Chnprah, Shaha- . 

bad, Behar, Monghyr, improvement ottered both to Teachers and Pu- 
ug pore pils, and inducements held out to the people gene- 

rally to establish new schools. In this way 2,270 villages* and 832 
School-masters were visited by Mr. Chapman's Sub-Inspectors during 
the quarter. 

14. Model Schools, of which it is proposed to have about twelve in 
each District, are also being set on foot in this Division, and Mr. Chap- 
man hopes, by the end of the current quarter, to report the Establish- 
ment of a considerable number. He proposes to have at these Schools 
normal classes for the training of Teachers for indigenous Schools, and 
at the central Anglo-Vernacular Schools normal classes for Model 
School Teachers. Agencies for the sale of cheap Vernacular books are 
also being set up in all large towns, and a Vernacular Newspaper 
designed to serve the course of popular enlightenment is to be published 
at Patna, and its circulation promoted, as far as possible, by the Educa- 
tion Department 

15. In Mr. Pratt's division, during the quarter, a scheme of Model 
Schools was devised, which has since been sanctioned and is now being 
carried out There will be five of such Schools in each of the Districts 
of Hooghly, Burdwan, Midnapore, and Nuddea, and each School is 
expected to be attended by about 150 boys. 

16. A plan for the establishment upon his estate, with Government 
aid, of a number of Vernacular and Anglo-Vernacular Schools, was 
submitted by Baboo Joykishen Mookerjee. It is now under inquiry 
and consideration} and will I trust be shortly forwarded to Government 
for orders. 

17. A Normal School, for the training of Vernacular Teachers, has 
been set up in Calcutta, under the superintendence of Pundit Eshur 
Ghunder Surma, the Assistant Inspector, and is making good progress : 
other measures, having the same object in view, are in contemplation, and 
will be reported upon by Mr. Pratt as soon as he has visited the Mission- 
ary Normal School at Santipore. 
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18. Mr. Woodrow's time during the quarter, or such portion of it as 
he was able to devote to the duties of Inspection, was chiefly employed 
in visiting the Government Vernacular Schools in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, and certain other Schools that are desirous of applying for 
Grants. Of the latter class are the Schools at Eidderpore and AUipore, 
(under the Cathedral Mission) ; at Paikpara, Boroo, and Kaligh&t, in the 
24-Pergunnahs ; at Rahoota and Nibodho, in Baraset ; Commercolly in 
Pubna ; and Rarooli in Jessore. 

19. As you are aware, only two Grants in aid have as yet been 
sanctioned under the new rules, viz., to the Schools at Balee and 
Serajgunge, but before the close of the present quarter many more will 
doubtless have been made. 

20. Mr. Robinson's scheme for setting up Model Schools in the 
Districts of Rungpore, Dinagepore, and Bograh, which was discussed 
and matured by him during the quarter in communication with Officers 
of local experience, has, as you are aware, been recently sanctioned by 
the Supreme Government, and is now being carried out 

21. A system of encouragement for indigenous and self-supporting 
Schools in Eamroop (of which there is a considerable number,) by means 
of rewards in money and books, has also been sanctioned. 

22. A promising plan for the establishment at Gowhatty of a Normal 
School for Vernacular Teachers has likewise been submitted by Mr. 
Robinson, and will probably be put in operation before the date of my 
next Report 

23. During the quarter I have been in communication with the 
Calcutta School Book Society with a view to setting on foot Agencies 
for the sale of cheap English and Vernacular books at one or more 
Stations in every District of the Lower Provinces. The plan has been 
favorably received by those who have been consulted, and before the 
close of the present quarter much will have been done towards giving 
effect to it At these Agencies books will be sold at the same prices as 
they are sold at in Calcutta. 

24. Of the Government Notification of the 9th ultimo, regarding the 
employment of educated persons in the Public Service and the disqualifi- 
cation of any one unable to read and write for any appointment worth 
more than Rupees (6) six a month, eight thousand copies have been 
printed in English and Bengali, and these are now being distributed 
throughout the Mofussil by means of the Officers of the Revenue, Police, 



Public Works and Education Departments. Measures have also been 
taken for having copies in the Oordoo and Ooriya languages circulated 
throughout Behar and Cuttack. 

25. I beg to transmit herewith in original, for reference if neces- 
sary, Reports upon the educational proceedings of the quarter by Messrs. 
Pratt, Chapman and Woodrow, and 1 request the favor of your return- 
ing them to this Office when no longer required. Mr. Robinson has 
been unable to prepare his Report for the quarter in time to admit of its 
accompanying this letter, 

I have the honor to be, <fec., 

(Signed) We GORDON YOUNG, 

Director of Public Instruction. 



No. 62. 
Fbom 

The INSPECTOR of SCHOOLS, 

South Bengal. 

To 

W. GORDON YOUNG, Esqtube, 

Director of Public Instruction. 

Dated Calcutta, 23rd August 1865. 

Sir, 

In accordance with the instructions contained in the 6th para, 
of your letter, No. 956, dated the 2nd July, I have the honor to append 
a brief narrative or review of the principal proceedings which have 
taken place in connection with the progress of Education in my Division, 
during the quarter ending on the 31st ultimo, and I have to regret that 
the non-receipt of the necessary information on some points has some- 
what delayed its dispatch. 

2. You are aware that my own share in these proceedings has been 
oonfined to the last month of the quarter in question, and that whatever 
has been effected has been mainly through the agency of the Assistant 
Inspector, Pundit Eshur Chunder Yidiasagur, and his Sub-Inspectors. 

9. It appears from that Officer's narrative for the quarter, and from 
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other correspondence, that he took charge of his Office on the 1st May, 
and that, soon after, he deputed Sab-Inspectors to each of the Districts 
of Nuddea, Midnapore, Hooghly, and Burdwan, for the purpose of 
selecting villages for the establishment of Government Model Schools. 
At the end of June, the Pundit submitted a proposal for establishing 
certain of these Schools, but the scheme being incomplete, and informa- 
tion on certain important points being wanting, he was requested to 
submit another Report, alter making the necessary inquiries. After 
further visits to the interior, made by himself and his subordinates, he 
submitted a revised Scheme and Report at the close of July. 

4 In this letter he specified the names of six Villages in each of the 
four Districts above-mentioned, as those in which, from their size or the 
wishes of the people, he considered the Model Schools might, with most 
advantage, be established. In all but four, the inhabitants undertook 
to «rect new School-houses, affording temporary accommodation until 
that could be done ; and in the remaining four, the inhabitants consented 
to bear a portion of this expense. To these Schools, (which on the 
average are expected to have 150 pupils each,) the Assistant Inspector 
proposed to attach establishments, costing Rupees 70 a month. 

5. He proposed that, for a year or two, Education in these Schools 
should be gratuitous, after which time he considered the people would 
become sufficiently alive to the value of the Education imparted to pay 
a fee. As a fee would, in addition to the cost of the slates and books 
required in the new Schools, amount to more than the one or two annas 
the pupils now pay to the Qurumahashoys, he thinks the exaction of a 
fee, at present, would deter them from attending the new Schools. 

6. Though properly belonging to the present quarter, it seems proper 
to mention here, that, on this Report, you at once authorized the es- 
tablishment of five Model Schools in each of the four Districts, at an ex- 
pense of Rupees 50 each, the Supreme Government having, in February 
last, sanctioned the scheme proposed by the Lieutenant-Governor, which 
involved an outlay to the above amount This order was communicated 
to the Pundit on the day after, and he is now carrying out the measure. 
No fees will be exacted during the first six months. 

7. I next proceed to consider the measures which have been adopted 
for the purpose of obtaining qualified Teachers for these and for the other 
Schools which we hope to establish with the co-operation of the people 
themselves. 
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Early in May, after consulting you on the subject, the Assistant Inspec- 
tor- states that he issued notices inviting candi- 
Jr d£ I HRjE dateB for Vernacular Teacherships to undergo Ex- 
is the compiler of several ainination in the Vernacular, at the Sanscrit Col- 

of the School-books pub- 

lished under pshur lege. This resulted in the appearance of 200 
SSL^ES""*"* candidates from the neighbouring Districte: they 

were examined by Pundit Eshur Chunder and his 
Assistant,* and ninety -two passed the test which was adopted. 

8. Those who passed, however, being unfit for the improved descrip- 
tion of Education required, a Normal School was opened at the Sanscrit 
College last month, for the instruction of these ninety-two candidates; The 
School consists of two classes, the higher of which is conducted by Baboo 
Ukhoycoomar Dutt As regards the sufficiency of this School to supply 
what is w&nted, this does not seem to be the place to address you, and 
you are better able to judge of this matter than I can pretend to ba 

9. The subject, however, is one of extreme importance, as the success 
of the Government educational measures must depend mainly on the 
proper education of our Teachers ; and I shall take the liberty of address- 
ing you as soon as I have visited the Missionary Normal School at San- 
tipore, where, but for illness, I should have proceeded ten days ago. 

10. A kindred subject is that of the preparation of improved School- 
books. I have asked the Pundit to favor me with his views on this 
subject, and for a Report as to the books already published and in course 
of preparation for these Schools, on which subject I also intend to address 
you as soon as I have received a reply from him. I learn from his 
narrative for the quarter, that the following steps have been taken 
towards this end. 

11. Two new works for beginners have been composed and printed 
at half an anna each. 

The school-books known by the name of " Bodhodoy " and " Niti- 
bodh" have been revised and re-printed, to cost half their former price, 
or two annas. I believe another work, a cheap edition of the " Rijuputee," 
has also been published. The Pundit has also been engaged in translat- 
ing iEsop's Fables, and in compiling a book on Geography. 

12. I will conclude with a brief statement of my own share in the 
proceedings of the last month of the quarter. Besides visiting and ex- 
amining the classes of the Sanscrit College, I paid thirteen visits into the 
interior, visiting nine different Schools, somQ of them more than, once. The 
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details connected with my examination of these Schools, and the consi- 
derations arising out of the various circumstances brought to my notice 
on the occasions, I have given in my diary. In ihe case of three of them, 
being Anglo- Vernacular Schools, I have, I believe, induced the parties to 
open cheap Vernacular Schools in connection with them. 

13. My main object, however, has been to qualify myself for the 
duties of my office, by the perusal of whatever Reports, correspondence, 
and books might enable me to decide on the numerous important ques- 
tions constantly coming before me, and by improving my knowledge of 
the Vernacular language of the country, a thorough acquaintance with 
which is so essentially necessary in my present position. 

14. I also commenced the careful perusal of the several Vernacular 
books in use in the different schools, with the view of ascertaining how 
far they are adapted to their object, in what particulars they require al- 
teration, and in what cases to be wholly replaced by other works. 

15. The returns of Indigenous Schools called for by Government 
from the local Officers of the different Districts not having been received, 
with one exception, by the end of the quarter under Report, I was 
unable to adopt active measures in regard to those Schools their enlarge- 
ment and remodelling, in which work, I trust, fair progress may be 
made during the present quarter. 

1 6. During the month I received applications for Grants in aid from 
two Anglo-Vernacular Schools already in existence, and one from a 
Vernacular School about to be established. On the two former I have 
reported, on the latter I hope to be in a position to report soon. 

I have, &<x, 
(Signed) HODGSON PRATT, 

Inspector of Schools, South Bengal 



Narrative. 
During the months of May, June and July, my duties as Inspector 
of Schools were combined with those of the Book Agency and with the 
preparation of the Report of the late Council of Education. The de- 
tails of the Book Agency requiring almost daily attention, I have been 
unable to make any extended tour into any District, and have necessarily 
confined my inspection to the Zillahs of the 24-Pergunnahs and Baraset. 
In these, however, the demand for Education is far more earnest and 
general than in all the rest of the District ; and during three days in every 
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-week, I have been engaged in visiting the Government Schools or pri- 
vate Institutions which required Grants in aid or Inspection. 

The Districts originally assigned for my Inspectorship were Fur- 

reedpore, Dacca, Backergunge, Mymensing, Tip- 
the D l^towWp ained *" perah, Sylhet, and Noakally. Under the Orders of 

Government, dated 26th June 18559 the Districts 
of Sylhet and Mymensing were transferred to Mr. Robinson, and Pubna, 
Jessore, Baraset, and the 24-Pergunnahs assigned to ma Chittagong 
has not officially been assigned to me ; but the Reports of the Schools are 
forwarded to me as in the other Zillahs. 
My circle therefore includes at the present time the following Districts: — 

1 The 24-Pergunnahs. I 6 Dacca. 

2 Baraset. I 7 Backergunge. 



3 Jessore. 

4 Pubna. 

5 Furreedpore. 



8 Tipperah. 

9 Noakally. 
10 Chittagong. 



Of these, the first two only have been regularly worked. 
The Director of Public Instruction applied to Government for 
State of Education in Returns of the Native Schools containing fifty boys 
these Districts. or up^^^^ . an( i th e requisite orders were sent into 

the MofussiL I have only received them for Furreedpore and Dacca. 
The result shows that the limit of thirty boys is seldom attained, or 
that many Schools have been omitted. Ift Dacca there are only twenty- 
five Schools, of which thirteen are in the Town, and in Furreedpore only 
five Schools above the limit of thirty boys. From an accurate survey 
of all the Schools, great and small, in the Thannah Newabgunge of 
the 24-Pfcrgunnahs, I am induced to think that many Schools have 
been altogether omitted. Newabgunge is the small Pergunnah at the 
North of the Zillah 24-Pergunnahs ; and from the bad success of the 
Government Vernacular School at Monerampore, the demand for Edu- 
cation does not appear to be great, yet I find in this Thannah 

3 Schools containing 50 Boys and upwards. 

2 ,, 40 and less than 50 

2 „ 30 „ 40 

11 „ 20 „ 30 

7 „ 10. „ 20 

1 „ „ v 10 

26 
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Of these twenty-fiix Schools, seven Schools, or 26 per cent, contain 
more than thirty boys. I therefore argue that omissions have occurred 
to a great extent in the Returns from Dacca and Furreedpore. 

In a letter which I lately addressed to the Director of Public In- 
struction on general Education for the masses, I showed, from the results 
arrived at in the Educational Census of England and Wales, that we 
might, in Bengal, expect to find 25 per cent of the population between 
the ages of four and twelve years, that is, in the age fit for Education ; 
that of this number the girls would be ^ and the boys fa ; and as the 
girls for statistical purposes may be omitted in an Education Census of 
Bengal, that there would remain nearly 9 per cent of the population as 
boys fit for instruction If, from various causes, 25 per cent of this num- 
ber are disabled from attending Schools or are instructed at home, which 
is the proportion allowed in England, there would still remain nearly 7 
per cent, who might attend School. The result is shown in the accom- 
panying Table :— 




24-Pergunnahs, exclusive ) 

of Calcutta, 
Baraset, 
Jessore, , 
Furreedpore^ 
Dacca, 
Pubna, 
Backergunge, 
Tipperah, Noakolly, 
Chittagong, 

Total, 



•J 


4,61,000 


41,490 


82,270 


102 




4,86,006 


48,740 


34,020 


179 




8,98,000 


80,370 


62,510 


140 




5,57,000 


50,130 


38,990 


125 




5,42,000 


48,780 


37,940 


409 




8,62,000 


77,580 


60,340 


173 


# - # 


7,37,000 


66,330 


51,590 


286 




1,371,000 


1,23,380 


95,970 


195 




9,49,000 


85,410 


66,430 


152 


• • 


6,858,000 


6,17,220 


4,80,060 


1711 

• 



144 

140 

70 



354 



According to the proportion of those actually in School to the rest 
in England, the total number in Bengal would, out of these 4,80,060, be 
3,80,000 boys. But there are now under instruction in 

Government English Schools. 1,711 

Government Vernacular Schools, 354 



2,065 



c 2 
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Education for the masses has therefore to be commenced in East 
Bengal. 

On the 3rd July I nominated three Sub-Inspectors, but only one of 

them commenced his duties during the month, 
pec ^ and he on. the 27th instant. The Director of 

Public Instruction has sanctioned the nominations which I have hitherto 
made. I am afraid that the alumni of the Calcutta Colleges will be 
but ill-qualified to stand the discomforts of Inspecting Schools, in the 
watery Districts of East Bengal, and that my chief supply must be from 
Dacca. 

Baboo Jogutchunder Bannerjee, the Sub-Inspector of the 24-Pergun- 
nahs and Baraset, was, for many years, the Head Native Teacher of the 
General Assembly's School, and, in this capacity, had the training of the 
subordinate Teachers. He is of course thoroughly drilled into the 
Scotch system of Education, as pursued in that Institution; and which 
for the junior classes, is so thorough and accurate as to leave little to be 
desired. He is, moreover, a fair Bengali Scholar, and highly respected 
by his countrymen. For some months previous to his appointment, 
he discharged the duties of Darogah of the Barrackpore Pergunnah, to 
Mr. Fergusson's entire satisfaction. His personal strength and powers 
of enduring fatigue were tried in this capacity, and not the least induce- 
ment for my selection was his ability to walk twenty or thirty miles at a 
time, without being exhausted. 

The second appointment was that of Baboo Pertabnarain Singh, one 
of the first students of the highest class in the Presidency College, and 
absolutely the first of all the Colleges in his marks for Bengali He is 
the son of a rich zemindar at Beerbhoom, and has been appointed to 
Pubna, but has not yet joined his situation. I am afraid that the laborious 
duties of a Sub-Inspector are not suited to his temperament. For Jessore 
I have nominated Bussic Laul Sircar, of the Oriental Seminary. 

For Furreedpore I have selected Moonshee Allahadad Khan, of the 
Calcutta Mudrissa. This Mussulman is the son of the former Librarian 
of Fort William College, and will, from his family connection, have 
influence in that District. Jle and Warns Ali of Hooghly, are the only 
two Mussulmans who have ever attempted to pass the Senior Scholarship 
Examination. They both acquitted themselves welL 

I have selected from ninety-six candidates, Mr. Ricketts for the Sub- 
Inspection of Burrisaul, but have not yet made the nomination. I recom- 
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mend that the appointments for Zillahs beyond the Megna be filled up 
with Dacca men. 

In all these nominations I require the Sub-Inspectors to pass an ex- 
amination in Tucker s Notes on Education, and Stowe's Training System, 
or some other equivalent works, before entering on their duties. All the 
appointments have been made on probation. In consequence of these 

circumstances, I have to report only the results of 

My own Inspection. . _ . p . T , 

my own inspection, and the information l nave 
obtained as to the general state of Education in my District The Bap- 
tist and Independent Missionaries have favored me with some statements 
as to Jessore, Dacca, and Burrisaul, and have promised more. 

The Local Committees have sent in the Reports of the Government 
Anglo- Vernacular Schools to the end of April 1855 to the Director of 
Public Instruction, and these contain the fullest accounts of the large 
Government Schools. It will be unnecessary for me to detail the infor- 
mation therein contained, which will come before Government from the 
Director's Office. 

The only Government Anglo- Vernacular School in this District is at 
24-Pergunnahs, Bar- Barrackpore, and, as the allowance from the Durbar 
rackpore. ' Fund is only Rupees 80, while the regular Zillah 

Schools have from the Education Fund Rupees 250 per mensem, 
it cannot rise to so high a standard It is a very fair specimen of a 
second class Zillah School, in which instruction is given up to a limit 
one year below the Junior Scholarship Standard. I have visited this 
School on three occasions, once in May and twice in June. On the first 
occasion, I directed attention to the neglect of mental Arithmetic and 
drawing of Maps ; on the second occasion, that of distribution of Prizes, 
I required increased care in writing ; and on the third I considered the 
best means of enlarging the School-house, which is now full to over- 
flowing. 

This Vernacular School is situated to the North of Barrackpore. On 

my inspection in May I found it in a miserable 
condition, and recommended certain changes which 
have been sanctioned. The Pundit is unpopular in the neighbourhood, 
and had been negligent of his duties, as the filthy state of the School 
testified. I recommended his removal. He has lately been alarmed at 
the prospect of disnyasal, and has shown unwonted energy and skilL 
He will, however, be removed from Monerampore, but may perhaps be 
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tried on a reduced salary, in some School where he will be under ri- 
gid superintendence. 
This School is situated eleven miles South of Calcutta* and was 

established by Lord Hardinge, forming one out of 
E * ipore ' the celebrated 101 Schools. The Local Com- 

mittee have attached an English Department to the Government Ver- 
nacular School/ and pay the salary of the Teacher from the Schooling 
fees, but the effect of the addition has not been favorable to the study 
of Bengali. There are sixty boys in the English, and forty in the 
Bengali SchooL 

This School is known in the neighbourhood by the name of the 

Joynuggur School, being situated near that place of 

pilgrimage. It is situated about thirty miles South 
of Calcutta, on the Calcutta and Culpee Road. In dry weather the 
place is accessible ; but in the rainy season the road, or rather the tract, 
miscalled a road, is impassable. The Pundit of this School has had to 
contend with great difficulties from ignorance and bigotry of the people ; 
but, in spite of all opposition, the School numbers sixty boys, and is in 
an efficient state. It has been visited only twice in the last seven years, 
by the Collector, viz., once by Mr. Grote, and once by Mr. Bayley. 
The above Schools are the only Government Institutions in the 

24-Pergunnahs with the exception of the Boarding- 

Russapuglah. 

school for the Mysore Princes at Russapuglah, 
which is open as a Day-school to the people of the neighbourhood. The 
experiment of the Boarding-school was adopted at the earnest request of 
the entire family of the Mysore Princes. The old Day-school for the 
Princes was re-constructed. The largest palace at Russapuglah was made 
over for the use of the School the instructive staff increased, and every 
appliance for the comfort and health of the young Princes liberally 
granted. The completeness of the arrangements reflects credit on Mr. 
Scott, the Master of the Day-school, and he was nominated to the Head 
Mastership of the Boarding-school, but private and public, circumstances 
combining to lessen his influence with the Princes, he was removed to 
Dacca College, and Mr. Conroy, from Moorshedabad appointed in his 
place. The Superintendent of the Mysore Princes, Major Herbert, has 
been indefatigable in his exertions for the good of the School, and, if the 
new Head Master brings the feelings of a father an^guardian to bear on 
his work among these neglected boys, they may be reformed, otherwise 
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they will continue in the deplorable state so faithfully described by the 
heads of the family in their petition to Government for the School 
This is undoubtedly one of the most interesting experiments in the 
Department, and, if successful, will simplify measures for the edu- 
cation of the Native aristocracy of India. The Boarding-school was 
opened in May. Difficult cases have arisen, both among the Masters 
and the boys which have required investigation by the Superintendent 
and myself, but matters are, I now hope, proceeding satisfactorily. 

The private Schools in the neighbourhood of Calcutta are numerous, 
and some of them in a very efficient state. I have every where been 
received with the greatest kindness, and requested to repeat my inspec- 
tion as frequently as possible, even in Schools whose managers do not 
intend at present to apply for aid. 

The provisional Rules for Grants in aid, as sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of India, were received in my office on the 21st July. Between 
that date and the end of the month, there was not sufficient time to 
receive many applications, but such as had been previously received, were 
taken up ; and the applicants were requested to modify their proposals 
so as to bring them within the limit assigned by the Rules. The appli- 
cations received before the end of July, are given below. In the 
24 Pergunnahs, besides visiting and inspecting Government Schools, I 
inspected the private Schools at Paikparrah (twice), Behala, Sura, 
Halsea, Begaun, Boroo, Thakurpukur. 

In Calcutta I visited several Schools and conducted the Teachership 
Examination in the Presidency College. During the months of May and 
June, the examination of the papers in Physical Geography and Survey- 
ing from all the Colleges in Bengal occupied me some hours daily. 

The progress of Education in Baraset is most encouraging. The 
Government English and Vernacular School is in a very satisfactory 
state, owing to the. zeal of the Local Committee. The School is fall, 
and though the building is extensive more accommodation is required. 
The single fact requiring restriction is the increasing number of free 
scholars, who already exceed twenty, while the number of Scholars on 
half-fees is sixty. These exemptions, almost entirely confined to the 
Baraset School, have arisen in various ways. When the Female School 
Committee at Baraset was trying to raise their School, the Council of 
Education, in order to strengthen their cause, granted them sixty 
nominations of students, on half-fees, to continue so long as the School 
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was in a satisfactory state. The Day-school at Baraset was granted the 
privilege of sending ten boys, free of all charge, to the English School. 
The School at Bamunmora also was allowed to send two boys, and that 
superintended by the Dhurmo Sobha, two boys annually. If the boys 
thus nominated were to stay six years at the English School, each of the 
above Schools would enjoy the privilege of nominating twelve free 
scholars. Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to admit of this number 
being attained ; but a steady increase of free scholars occurs yearly. 
There will soon be in the School ninety-four boys, wholly or partially 
exempted from the payment of fees, viz. : — 

Boys nominated by the Female School Committee, 60 

„ by the Day-school Committee, 10 

„ by the Dhurma Sobha, 12 

„ by the Local Committee on Bamunmora, 12 



99 
» 



94 

The Boarding-school at Baraset is unexceptionable in point of neat- 
^ M . , , ness and order, but the support given is fluctu- 

Boarding-achool. ' rr ° 

ating and never at any time extensive. Six 
boarders has been the maximum during the past year. 'The building is 
very convenient for students ; and several boys lodge there who board 
with their friends in the town. The fee for boarders is two rupees 
monthly, and for lodgers only four annas. 

The Agricultural Class is not so numerously attended or so energe- 
,. , «, tically carried on as formerly. The respectable 

Agricultural Class. ' * r 

castes of Hindoos consider manual labour disrepu- 
table, and nothing but the genuine enthusiasm of the Master can conquer 
the passive resistance of the boys. I regret to say that work in the 
garden is not a popular occupation among the students. If a knowledge 
of Agriculture and Botany were made to " pay" in the marks for Junior 
Scholarship, the case might be different. A Bengali lad will study all 
the day and half the night for a Scholarship, and as long as the hours 
devoted to Literature and Mathematics tend directly to a pecuniary 
reward, while those given to Botany do not, there is no doubt which of 
the two will be chosen by him. But when, as now, pecuniary advantage 
and hereditary prejudice are both opposed to the study of Botany, the 
success of the garden is impossible. 
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The Female School in Baraset is in existence, and that is alL The 

number of Scholars is 14 on the books, but the 

Female School. - «. _ _. _. 

attendance exceedingly irregular. I did not attempt 
to visit the Institution, as the prejudices of the people are very strong and 
unreasonable, and the results of such visits, in previous years, unfavorable 
to the cause. 

This School is flourishing, even though the Local Committee have 

attached an English Department to the Vernacu- 
lar SchooL Under careful superintendence I think 
that an English ' Department may prove even beneficial to a Vernacular 
School, but if boys can study English exclusively, or before they are well 
grounded in Bengali, the English Department is ruinous to the SchooL 
So intense is the desire for English within a distance of twenty miles from 
Calcutta, that I think it ought to be introduced into the present Verna- 
cular Schools. By confining the study of English to those who have 
acquired a good knowledge of Bengali, an incentive would be given to 
the study of the Vernacular, which does not exist at present The fees 
might be so graduated that the English Department would be self-sup- 
porting. 

A Government Vernacular School was established at Boro Jagoolia 

Boro Jagoolia. on ^ e K^haaghur Road, but in the Baraset Dis- 

trict. The SubJnspector, J. C. Bannerjee, has re- 
ported favorably of the state of the School ; and the Local Committee 
are anxious for an English Department, for which the fee would be eight 
annas per mensem. 

I visited and inspected a private School at Nibodhoe, in the Baraset 
Nibodhoe District* and am bound to confess that it is the 

most economically-managed School, for numbers 
and efficiency, that I have yet seen. The managers have applied for a 
Grant in aid, and I cordially recommend the School for the maximum 
grant under the new rules. Instruction is given in English, Bengali, and 
Sanscrit The proficiency in English of the highest class, of ten boys, 
out of the 100 in the School, is only a little below that of the Barrack- 
pore School, while in Bengali they are superior, and in Sanscrit stand 
alone. 

This village is situated nearly opposite Chandernagore, but about two 
„ , miles inland. I visited the School twice, and have re-* 

Rahoota. 

commended it for the maximum grant admissible. 
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Instruction is given in English and Bengali, to a standard about two years 
below that of the Junior Scholarship. The economy, with which private 
Schools in the Mofussil are administered, is quite surprising. 

The following applications for Grants in aid have been received : 

Kidderpore School for Rupees 70 per mensem. 
Alipore School for Rupees 70. 

The above Schools are under the charge of the Cathedral Mission, and 
require Grants for good Head Masters. 

Paikpara School for Rupees 64?. This School is supported by Comar 
Kallee Kissen Roy, the son of Rajah Nursing Roy, of Chitpore. 

Boroo School for Rupees 50. There is a Patshala in the village of 
Boroo, but the inhabitants are desirous of having an English School, and 
the Zemindar, Baboo Sreenauth Bose, guarantees a subscription of Ru- 
pees 50. 

KaZighat School for Rupees 32. The managers of this School ask 
for Scholarships only, and to be placed under Government Inspection. 
The Scholarships granted to Zillah Schools are four at eight Rupees per 
mensem, and the managers have accordingly confined themselves to 
this limit. 

Rahoota School for Rupees 25 for a Head Teacher. This School 

will not be entitled to so large a grant, unless 

Baraset District. . ° ° 

Schooling-fees are allowed to count as a portion 
of the local contributions. The present subscription list averages only 
Rupees 13 per mensem. 

Nibodhoe School for Rupees 24 for a Head Teacher. The application 
of the managers was at first for Rupees 50, but as so large a Giant is 
inadmissible, I recommend the sum named above, which is the equi- 
valent of their subscriptions. 

Commercolly School for Rupees 100. There is a flourishing School 

in, this Town, and a subscription of Rupees 100* is 
guaranteed by the Zemindars for its extension, 
on condition of Government subscribing an equal sum. 

RwrooU School for Rupees 10. This is a Vernacular School and has 
T been established, according to the declaration of 

Jessore. & 

the Inhabitants, for fifty years. 
A Female School is connected with it, and is in a thriving condition. 
The above were all the regular applications within the limit of the 
Rules. Many jpetitions have been received for the establishment of 



>> 
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Government Vernacular Schools, but, as I was not empowered to con- 
sider any applications except for Grants in aid, I was obliged to reject 
them all. • 

If Model Schools were to be granted for my Districts, the Tillages 
from which these applications have been received, may be favorably 
considered. Those most earnest in the cause are 

Burseea in the 24-Pergunnahs. 
Baripoor 
Nowpara 
Newabgunge „ 

Poora in Baraset Zillah. 
Eoolna in Jessore. 
The English Zillah Schools throughout my District are all steadily 
increasing in number and influence. The Vernacular Schools to the East 
of Baraset are either in the hands of Missionaries or Gurumohasjioys, 
with the exception of the one at Magoorah in Jessore, which is under 
Government 

The information which I have received from Missionaries, concerning 
the Eastern Districts, may be omitted at present, as I am in the hope of 
receiving some much more copious details in the early part of Septem- 
ber, when all the Missionaries will be present in Calcutta. 

(Signed) H. WOODROW, 

Inspector of Schools. 
The SQth August 1855. 



From 



To 



The INSPECTOR m the DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION for the PROVINCE of BEHAR, 

The DIRECTOR of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, LOWER 

PROVINCES, CALCUTTA. 

Dinapore, 21st August 1855. 



Sib, 



I HAVE the honor to submit a Report of the operations of the 

• Pitna Shahabad, P 01 ** 011 * °* *^ e Department under my superin- 
Behar, Monghyr, Bhao- tendence far the quarter ending the 31st of July 
h^Snm, U iaS Chum- 1855, and the few weeks preceding its commence- 
P anm ' ment during which my Office was in existence. 

D 2 
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Distribution 
Report. 



of this Thi* Report and all my subsequent narratives 
will be divided naturally into two parte, the first 
referring to the state and progress of the English Schools in the Pro- 
vince, the second to that of popular Education. 

English Education. 

2. The first English School in Behar was established under Govern- 
ment auspices at Patna in 1835, and for ten yearq 

of ^EtogiSh Edu^So^S ** 8tood a* 0116 ; &* average number on its registers 
Behar. its present eon- a ^ fa e exM j f eac j 1 y^ being ninety-six boya 

In 1845 and 1846 Schools were set on foot at 
Bhaugulpore, Gya, and Mozufferpore, and up to 1852 these four Institu- 
tions educated an average of 267 boys. Since 1852, the Chupra, Arrah, 

Monghyr, Purneah, and Patna Branch 
Schools have been established, the 
Native communities, in each instance, 
contributing handsomely to the funds 
required for the purposa The last Re- 
turns that have reached me give a 
total of 1,094 boys on the registers of 
these Schools ; the numbers attending 
the Patna School only exceeding con- 
siderably the whole number educated 
in the best of the preceding years. 
This result is the more gratifying as the gradual stage by which the 
present numbers have been reached indicate that it is produced, not 
by any ephemeral excitement, but by a sound and steadily-progressing 
Nature of the increase appreciation, for some cause or another, of the 
of numbers. va i ue f English Education. I do not think that 

there is now any good reason to fear any retrogression from the present 
standard of numbers, but rather that we may fairly hope that it is itself 
destined to be rapidly left behind. The increase has not been confined 
to isolated cases. All the new Schools, it is true, have rapidly attained 
to a flourishing condition ; but the old Schools, have, many of them, 
doubled, all of them considerably increased their numbers. 
S. Nor do the statistics given in the last paragraph represent the 
Private Institutions for entire amount of English Education given in the 
the study of English. Province. The Reverend Mr. Droese, of the 



Names of {Schools. 


Attendance by 
last Return. 




105 
154 

74 
189 

71 
166 

70 
107 

80 

1,094 


Patna Branch, .... 


Q ye, •••••••••••• 
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Church Missionary Society, has a valuable English School at Bbaugul- 
pore, with 150 boys upon its registers. Gridhari Lai, a Vakeel of the 
Judge's Court, has also an Elementary School, in which English is 
taught, with an attendance of some fifty boys ; and the merchants and 
zemindars of Durbunga, in Tirhoot, support an English School establish- 
ed at the instigation of the late Collector, Mr. Q. L. Martin, where sixty or 
seventy boys may be taught. On the whole, then, we may reckon that 
Total of English in- about 1,350 boys are now studying the English 
rtrnctioD in the Province, language in the Province of Behar. I trust that 

private enterprize may soon enter the field to an extent more commen- 
surate with the demands of the country. 

4 Although the number now studying our language and literature 

Causes of the proa- **> M y et > a ver 7 ™D proportion of the boys who, 
perity of Engiteh School* we j^y reasonably hope, will eventually do so, 

still, the rapid advancement of the last few years deserves a few words of 
explanation, though I am not sure that I can satisfactorily account for 
the whole of the results obtained. The greater part of the impetus 
given is, no doubt, due to the impression that has got abroad that all 
preferment under Government will be distributed in future only t° 
those knowing English, and this impetus has been greatly strengthened 
by the large demand which has arisen for lads acquainted with English 
on the Railroad, the Oya road, &c. Something may perhaps be attributed 
to an increased desire for knowledge arising from the appreciation of 
what has been already attained : while I also think we may recognize some 
faint glimmerings of the acknowledgment of a principle, which I trust, 
will, ere long, be fully established, that the education of a Native gen- 
tleman is not complete without the knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. Still, as yet, the desire for English can scarcely be said to be 
spontaneous ; and much of the success attained would not have been 
reached but for the exertions of the local Officers and of the Masters 
themselves. 
5. The short period during which many of the Schools have been in 
General character of existence will prepare you to hear that the Educa- 
Education giyen. ^j on gj ven i n them is, as yet> of an elementary 

character. Even in those which have been longer established, the stand- 
ard attained is, for reasons to which I shall presently allude, not very 
My tour and impree- *«gk My tour of inspection was made in the 
""h** month of March, and youare already in possession, 
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somewhat in detail, of my impressions. I was generally well pleased with 
the industry and attention of the Masters, most of whom seemed ade- 
quately interested in the great cause in which they are engaged Mr. 

The Masters. Twentyman, Head Master at Patna, is peculiarly 

distinguished in this respect He and Mr. Platz 
at Chupra are both very valuable men in the Department, full of zeal 
and energy. Mr. Godfrey, at Arrah, and Mr. Hanvey, at the Branch 
School at Patna, are also very popular among all classes and do their 

*Gya. duty well. *Pundit Bal Makund and f Baboo 

t Bhaugulpore. Qura churn Mitter m bafl| defierving of ^ 

greatest credit for the flourishing condition of their Schools, in each case 
due, not a little, to their own personal exertion and popularity. At the 
same time, I must endorse an opinion which I found to be entertained 
generally at both plkces both by the European and Native communities, 
that such Institutions should be superintended by Englishmen. It would 
be in the»highest degree unjust to take any step adverse to the interests 
of either of these meritorious Officers, but the means may probably be 
found of effecting the requisite improvement without doing so. The 
only Officer whom I found to be deserving of censure was the Head 
Master of the Purneah School, who appeared very ignorant both of the 
condition of his School and of the duties of his situation. 

6. I cannot speak so favorably of the system followed at our Schools, 

nor of the practical results it is likely to insure, 
of instenicUon! 7 *^ •> I ^ ave ^en able to do of the Agents we are 

employing. The feet is that the curriculum 
followed in our Zillah Schools appears to me to have been intended, 
originally, as the first part of a general course of study for the acquisi- 
tion of English Literature. It is not my wish to express any opinion as 
to how far that course, considered as a whole, is adapted for that object, 
but I am convinced that the course of instruction at our Zillah Schools, 
if looked upon as complete in itself and unconnected with any subse- 
quent aim, is, in a high degree, defective* That it ought to be so looked 
upon and adopted is evident from the fact that the great majority of 
our boys never think of following up their Education even up to the 
standard of the Junior Scholarship, while in Behar, all without excep- 
tion leave School upon obtaining that standard I have been told that 
the present system is well adapted to the acquisition of the English lan- 
guage! and that it would be hopeless during the few years during which 
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a boy attends a Zillah School to attempt to give him much general Edu- 
cation in addition to teaching him a new and difficult language. I say 
that, if this be true, our English Education must rapidly fall into con- 
tempt, and will do little more good than the old faulty system of the 
Moulavies and Pundits. • In fact we shall be perpetuating the fundamen- 
tal error of their systems, that of confounding language, a mere 
vehicle, with knowledge of which it should be the servant To teach 
a boy English is, I conceive, to teach lym nothing useful, unless 
at the same time you lay open to him the stores of which English 
is the key. 

7. But from the principle asserted in the objection referred to in the 

last paragraph I entirely dissent I think that 

Remedies proposed. . . 

we might combine the acquisition of a great deal 
more useful knowledge than is now made in our Schools with at least 
as successful a philological result The success of the system followed 
at many Missionary Institutions proves this. I would therefore pro- 
pose the final rejection of such obsolete works as Goldsmith's Essays 
and Traveller, with a great many others which it might be overbold to 
specify. Let us, too, boldly escape from the pedantic English custom, more 
than ever absurd in this country, of teaching a child the histories of 
people and communities long since obliterated before he knows any 
thing of his own country and times. I confess it has struck me 
as ludicrous to find small Hindoo boys puzzling over the half my- 
thical Histories of Cadmus and Coriolamus, of Dunstan or Boadicea, be- 
fore he has ever heard of Akbar and Aurungzebe, of dive or of Warren 
Hastings. 

8. But, however well laid out may be the studies up to the Junior 

Scholarship, we must confess that if we can 

fb/jElaS SchJiSr meilt P 618 ^ 6 no W 8 t0 pursue their studies further, 

we have done but a small modicum of good. 
Owing to the great distance of the Colleges to which the Behar Schools 
are affiliated, no Behar boys have hitherto attempted more than the 
Junior Scholarship Standard. I have now proposed that Patna. should 
be at once raised to the rank of a Collegiate School, pending the 
establishment of a College which will ere long be a necessity. Tou 
have assented to the principle of my proposal, and I trust in my 
next Report to be able to refer to the accomplishment of this great 
improvement 
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9. The Zillah Schools were placed under my charge subsequently 

to my general tour, and I have consequently ef- 
b J ££ n * i0DB intr<>duced fected but few general improvements. A better 

arrangement of the working hours in some cases, 
and the introduction of some practical studies, comprises all the alter- 
ation that I have effected. I do not think that many minor reforms 
will be necessary. 

10. It will not escape the notice of Government, that the cause of 

English Education in Behar is in a peculiar con- 
General remarks upon dition. After ages of darkness and indifference 

the state of English Edu- ° 

cation in Behar. Means the tide has turned, and no doubt we have a grand 

for its further advance- . . , , _ _ . _ _ 

ment. opportunity m our hands. I think that any one 

knowing the condition of Behar, where supersti- 
tion and bigotry and ignorance contend for the pre-eminence, must re- 
cognize the special and peculiar necessity of doing all in our power to 
take advantage of such a favorable occasion. The importance, politi- 
cally and philailthropically speaking, of introducing sound European 
knowledge into the Province can scarcely be over-rated, and, I believe, 
a little fostering liberality might do much towards effecting this. I can 
scarcely believe then that it can be seriously intended, just at this 
juncture, to reduce the assignments to the important Schools at fihau- 
gulpore and Patna, as has been intimated to the Local Committees at 
those places. Such a course, especially at Patna, would be ruinative. 
Rather let us give the favorable movement fresh impulse by every 
means m our power, by appointing the most efficient Masters we . can 
procure, by improving our system to the uttermost, and by reducing 
the fee for beginners. 

11. It appears to me that the principle of fees is not defensible up- 

on financial grounds. If the exaction of a fee 
• ^ 8 ~ tIieir true prin " operate, to any extent, to prevent boys from at- 
tending the School, it is not to the money receiv- 
ed from those who do attend that we must look for an equivalent to out- 
balance the loss to the State of the check given to the spread of European 
knowledge among the rising generation. Such an equivalent may be found 
in the increased attention and more regular attendance that may be 
looked for, from those who pay for their schooling. But the fee should 
be no larger than what is sufficient to secure these objects without tend- 
ing to decrease the attendance ; and I think that eight annas should be 
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the largest fee exacted for boys under ten years old who are studying the 
mere rudiments of knowledge. 

Popular Education. 

12. But, however great the importance that I attach to the spread 

Popular Education, °f English Education, I must carefully explain that 
oar great mi»ion. j ^^ U pQ n ft ox jy ^ fa e accessary of our fiur more 

important and more difficult mission, viz., the introduction of a system 
of Vernacular Education for the masses. The attempt to do so in a new 
era in the History of our occupation of this great country, and, I now pro- 
pose to detail, with some care, the operations which have been commenced 
for this purpose in Behar. 

13. It is unnecessary here to dwell upon the prevalent ignorance of 
Ignorance of the mass- *^ e masses of our population, an ignorance gross 

*** and so firmly established by long custom, that 

tyrant so doubly tyrannous in India, that even the more enlightened 
among the higher classes can scarcely be persuaded that it would be 
right or necessary to remove it even were it at once feasable, while the 
lower classes themselves are quite content to acquiesce in the theory that 
Education is of no use to them. 

14. These feelings acquire a deepened hue in Behar. We have to 
Feelings of the people contend against the most profound indifference on 

in Behar on Education. ^ ^ Q f fa QBe whom - we desire to benefit, 

varied occasionally to active resistance through the agency of supersti- 
tion and suspicion, or the instigation of the influential classes, who have 
not only a religious antipathy to assisting us in such an enterprize, but 
anticipate, shrewdly enough, that the spread of knowledge might make 
their inferiors more independent of them, and consequently less valu- 
able chattels. Indeed all classes seem to combine in rejecting all know- 
ledge as something, they know not what, profane and dangerous. The 
most absurd objections find a voice : I have been seriously told by a well- 
educated man, that to make the attempt to spread Education generally 
was an unjustifiable invasion of the vested rights of the Moulavies and 
Pundits, while the Moulavies and Pundits, on their part, affect the 
greatest contempt for a knowledge of which they are profoundly igno- 
rant, and, being the immemorial authorities on these subjects among the 
people, contrive to spread pretty generally their own prejudices against 
a system which they guess would rapidly oust them with their anti- 
quated and pretentious ignorance. 
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15. People have gradually forced themselves to acknowledge the 

English Schools as a necessity : not that they 

Reasons fop apprecla- ° ,-,., 

ting English Education have, at present, any value for our learning, but 
notwithstanding. they c(maideT the acquisition of our i angua ge as 

necessary for the advancement of their children in this life, and there- 
fore overcome their suspicions as to what may be the effect of this mode 
of Education upon their prospects in the next For the study of this 
hated knowledge in the Vernacular, there is no such inducement ; on 
the contrary, they consider the study of the Vernacular as dishonor- 
able, and in no case to be pursued further than is necessary for their 
other general difflcni- daily business. If it be remembered that, with 
ties in oar way. a ji these difficulties from without, we have to 

work with agents themselves strongly suspicious of our motions and 
altogether incapable of entering into or appreciating our plans, and that 
we propose to ourselves no less an aim than to induce the people at 
their own charge and expense, to take measures for the acquisition of this 
knowledge, some idea of the difficulty of the enterprize upon which we 
are embarked may be gathered 

16. You will perhaps think this an overdrawn picture. I do not 

believe it to be so. It is certainly anything but 

thew^eSi*!' g ° tog Ult0 m agreeable ona But if we hope to cure a 

. wound or heal a disease, we must probe to the 
bottom and disclose every symptom, however lbathsome, otherwise 
what chance is there of our applying the right remedy ? Hopeless as 
is the state of things which I have described at the first glance, I still 

do not despair. Magna est Veritas est prevalebit 

&m do not despair. i j • *u * v r • 

Knowledge is more than a match for ignorance 
suspicion and hatred combined, and will, in time, become a necessity 
even in Behar. We may not at present see our way very clearly. You 
Sir and I may work on without discernible results, but success will 
come at last, and I have strong faith that our country is the destined 
agent for its accomplishment 

17. In addition to such obstacles as are peculiar to no special period, 

Special accidental ob- X mU8t here r6mind 7™ that » ***** ° f . the 

stacies of the period now results of our first quarter's operations, due weight 
repo on * should be given to the special accidents which 

have militated against us during that period ; the principal of these 
was the design of depriving the jail prisoners of their lotaha. This is 
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still universally believed to be the opening act of a general scheme of 
which the Educational System is supposed to be a part for the forcible 
conversion of the Natives to Christianity. "We understand" is the 
significant answer frequently given to my subordinates, " Udhar Mar 
gist/rate Sahib khildte khil&te, our idhar twm log parhdte parhdte ! F 
The fact is, the presentiment is strong and by no means transitory 
that Government will not only attempt to make its subjects Chris- 
tians but will succeed in doing so. The conviction is shared in 
alike by all classes and all sects, and I do not think it is in the power 
of Government to remove it This uneasy feeling is ready to display 
itself on the most trivial occasions ; and the circulation lately of a con- 
troversial appeal to the influential Mahomedans throughout the country 
by some person in Calcutta, was, at once, attributed to Government, and 
has excited universal alarm among both Hindus and Mahomedans, 
adding materially to the difficulties which beset our plans. We must, 
always have expected that the intention of Government would be at 
first misjudged and connected with proselytizing purposes. It is incom- 
prehensible to the native mind that any such scheme could be under- 
taken from mere disinterested and philanthrophic motives, but the 

fortuitous occurrences above referred to have 

Sonthab. 

given a peculiarly active shape to their religious 
suspicions. Added to all this, we have had the Sonthal disturbances, 
which have so unsettled the two districts of Bhaugulpore and Monghyr 
as completely to stop my operations there, so that, it must be confessed, 
we have met peculiar difficulties in the introduction of our system into 
the Behar Provinces. 

18. It was on the 17th April, that final instructions reached me to 
Commencement of my commence operations. The sum of Company's 
operations. Rupees 1,250 per month, was then placed at my 

disposal for the entertainment of the requisite staff of subordinate 
agents, and it was eventually settled that six Sub-Inspectors of the first 
grade should be appointed to assist me on salaries of Company's Rupees 
100 per month each, and twenty of the second grade with allowance of 
Company's Rupees 30 each, to be raised for good services to Company's 
Rupees 35. The arrangement of the details of the measures to be 
adopted, was left very much to me ; the instructions contained in the 
Despatch of the Honlde Court, paragraphs 89 and 93 being pointed 
out for my guidance. 

£ 2 
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19. In that Despatch the system adopted in the N. W. Provinces 
_ . . , was laid down on the model for all similar efforts 

Rejection of my pro- 
posal of introducing the in other parts of the country. It is due to my- 
self to record here that my proposition to intro- 
duce at once into Behar a system of Educational Officers upon the same 

Limitation of my oper- scale as was done in those Provinces was rejected 
BtSoil * as premature and too expensive. Instead of Com- 

pany's Rupees 2,300 per mensem, which waa the lowest sum that 

Sarun, Shababad, Pat- WOuld haVe been "affident *P°* that 8cale » ** 

na, Behar, Monghyr, allowance of Company's Rupees 1,250 monthly 

only was assigned to my Division ; and although 
I was at the same time authorized for the present to confine my oper- 
ations to the six Zillahs mentioned in the margin abandoning the im- 
portant Districts of Tirhoot, Purneah and Chumparun, yet, even in this 
more limited circumference, my measures have been somewhat cramped 
for want of means. 

20. While waiting for my instructions, I had, as already stated, made 
Selections of Subordi- a tour to all the Districts in my circuit, the main 

nate * object of which was to select the requisite staff of 

subordinate Officers. Even long before this, I had written privately to 
the Officials at each station, requesting them to make it known that 
such appointments would shortly have to be filled up, and begging them, 
to do their best to procure suitable candidates. The salaries offered were 
ample, but the work is unsuited to the tastes of the people ; and there is no 
opportunity for those exactions for which Qovernment Officials have such 
a predilection. The duties of the Department, moreover, are held in the 

Difficulty in obtaining greatest contempt I myself was urged not to ac- 
can ate8 * cept an appointment so utterly unsuited to a 

" Hakim." Whether from these causes or from the general prevalence 
of suspicion I cannot say, but it is certain that I had the greatest diffi- 
culty in procuring candidates for the appointments especially for the 

„, . m , higher offices. Indeed, to this day,* all are not 

* One or two of the f ' J \ 

lower grade appoint- filled up. I was fully aware of the importance of 
men are vacan securing the services of Natives of the Province, 

especially for the higher appointments, but eventually I have succeeded in 
procuring only one BeharL Of the five other Sub-Inspectors, four are 
Natives of the N. W. Provinces and one is a Behar Bengali The 
superior efficiency of the one Native of Behar whom I have appointed 
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shows how important it would have been Jk> have nominated such gene* 
rally : but they were not to be procured. One other man at Arrah agreed 
to take the appointment, but resigned it again the next day. His neigh- 
bours made it too hot for him. My early attempts to procure Masters for 
the Government Model Schools were still more completely unsuccessful 
Indeed almost the only candidate I met with was a prisoner in the Jail 
at Motehari who petitioned to the effect that he would be very happy to 
take service under me when his term of imprisonment was over ! 

21. The peculiar feature of the operations which we have now corn- 
General outline of our menced in Behar, is the principle so forcibly 

operations. insisted upon by Mr. Adams, in his admirable 

Report of 1838, as the only hopeful basis of any natural scheme of Ver- 
nacular Education for India, viz., the recognition of the Indigenous 
Teachers, to whom the people have always been accustomed, as the 
foundation of all our system. Our first object is to improve these, and 
to induce the people more regularly to employ them. By so doing, 
we hope to disarm suspicion, and conciliate the good will of both people 
and Teachers, while we believe that very general good may, if we are suc- 
cessful, be rapidly effected. The more direct plan of establishing Schools 
supported by Government has hitherto always failed ; the sympathies 
of the popple are against them, and in Behar at least they have never 
been able to keep up any numbers. Even were it otherwise, it 
wouldHbe too expensive a system to admit of any thing like a general 
application. As it is, I have abolished, or am abolishing, the two remain- 
ing Schools upon the old system in the Monghyr District, and intend in 
future, to set on foot such Schools purely as models. A general system 
of visitation to all the village Masters ; the inducement of the inhabitants 
of villages where no Teacher is found to appoint one for themselves ; the 
establishment of these Model Schools ; and the sale of useful Vernacular 
works ; such is a brief programme of the work we propose to ourselves. 
I now proceed to fill in some of the details and to describe the opera- 
tions of the quarter under each head. 

22. I must premise that eventually it is intended that each zillah 

should be divided into a certain number of circuits, 

Distribution of the Sub- v • •* i_ • • j i_ oi_t x 

Inspectors. each, circuit being occupied by one Sub-Inspector 

of the second grade. The size of these circuits it 
is intended so to arrange, as that the Sub-Inspector shall be able to go 
through them once in six months, but this arrangement cannot be effect* 
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Actual. 



ed without experience. Owing to the paucity of Officers at our com- 
mand, it was determined that their visits should be confined, for the pre- 
sent, to the actual Teachers, only the more important of the villages in 
their circuit containing no Teacher being entered. I therefore made over 

one Thanna to each Officer, with instructions to 
limit his operations in that manner. In practice, 
however, my subordinates have found it impossible to fulfil their duties 
satisfactorily while keeping to the letter of this order ; and many villages 
have been visited whose importance did not justify it, under the impres- 
sion that they might contain Schools. The whole tour of the country 
once completed, it will be easy to lay down a more definite course for the 
future ; but the first tours will no doubt occupy a much longer period 
than any subsequent one. 

23. Each Sub-Inspector carries with him a supply of books for sale to 

Duties of the Sub- a ^ w ^° desire *° purchase. He also lends books 
Inspector as to the Vil- to all Teachers who may be willing to undertake to 

lage Teachers. System to . , 

be adopted for their im- teach them to their boys ; and we propose to esta- 

proyement. bligh ft geneml system under whkh the pupils of 

sell those who do so teach our books will be examined once in six months. 

A pecuniary reward of 
four annas will then be 
given to the Teachers 
for each boy passing a 
successful examination, 
besides prizes of books 
to the boys themselves. 
It is hoped that, when 
confidence is once es- 
tablished in the stabi- 
lity of the intentions of 
Government, these inducements will prove sufficient to attract both 
Teachers and pupils, but this will probably require more than one six 
months. The marginal table shows the number of Villages and of Teachers 
visited during the quarter in each District and the gross distance travelled. 

24. In judging of this material exposition of the work done, it must 
Work done by Sub- ^ remembered that the full complement of 

Inspectors. Officers have not been employed during the whole 

time, and that locomotion is in a great measure stopped during the month 
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of July. The statistics, being for portions of Districts only, are at pre- 
sent nearly valueless ; but I must remark that the number of Teachers 
met with in the Districts of Patna and Behar is larger than I had anti- 
cipated. The result in this respect already justifies sanguine hopes of 
future usefulness, if we are once able to obtain the co-operation of this 
clasa It would be premature to express any opinion as to the success or 

failure of our efforts at present I cannot, how- 
Results. . * , A l . 

ever, report any very encouraging features. About 

200 books only have been accepted on loan ; but the system of rewards 

has only been very lately settled and is not yet promulgated, so that it is 

Reception of Sab-in- hardly possible to judge of its effects. Of the 

■pector by Teachers. Teachers visited, many have certainly looked 

upon the advent of the Sub-Inspector with suspicion and dislike, 
if not with actual terror, especially the Mussulman Teachers. A 
Report was industriously circulated at Chuprah, that it had been 
made a criminal offence to keep a Teacher at all, and that the 
Educational Officers were appointed to report all transgressors. The 
head Sub-Inspector was actually greeted by a poor Teacher with 
a beseeching prayer that his heinous offence might be overlooked 
for this once. Insult and abuse, too, have occasionally not been 
spared, though generally evasion only has been resorted to. One 
Teacher did not know the low Nagri character. Another only kept a 
School during the rainy weather. A third would do all we pleased 
when the cold weather came, and so on. Many held back from taking 
the loan of our books under a vague fear that some penalty might sub- 
sequently be demanded of them if their boys were badly taught I need 
not say that my efforts have been directed, as much as possible, to remove 
such fears. I require no engagements and no contract to be entered 
into by those accepting our books on loan, beyond a promise that, in the 
event of not producing their boys for examination, they will return the 
volume. Of those that have taken our books, by far the greater number 
are residents of the neighbourhood of the large towns. 

25. In the villages where no Schools were found, I think the recep- 

Reception of Officers tion of ** Sub-Inspectors has not been, on the 
where there was no whole, unsatisfactory. They were directed, in 

such cases, to endeavour to induce the people to 
combine, either among themselves, or with the neighbouring villagers, 
for the support of a Teacher ; the inhabitants of many villages are re- 
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ported to have expressed their intention of acting upon this advioe. Of 
course very few will have carried out the intention they thus signified, 
and it cannot be ascertained, at present, whether any have done so. 
Still more declare their readiness to send their children to any School 
the Government choose to set on foot within reach of their village, paying 
any fee required from them. This is a proposition to which we could not 
generally listen to. The great majority, however, remain for the present 
firm in their ignorance, either at once rejecting all overtures, or pleading 
some excuse, such as poverty, agricultural occupation, &c. In many cases, 
the ryots refer the Sub-Inspectors to their zemindars. The problem has 
yet to be solved how to induce these latter to see it to be their interest 
to forward the Education of their ryots. Some of them are amongst our 
most strenuous opponents. 

26. There is no doubt that our difficulties have been materially in- 

Difficulty from the ge- creased by the fact that our books are printed 
neral use of Kayasth, i n fa e DeY jfagari character. I am still clear 

that we were right in selecting the character, but it will require time to 
overcome the obstacles arising from its use. The statement constantly 
meets us, " We don't want the Dev Nagari. All our accounts, Putwaree's, 
and others are kept in Kayasthi/' In the North-Westem Provinces, 
this difficulty was overcome with ease, by making the Putwarees file 
their accounts in the Dev Nagari Here these Officers are entirely dis- 
organized and file no accounts at alL I have already suggested that 

much might be done by an order that all docu- 
ments in Summary Suits, now prepared in Kayasthi 
would in future be required in the legible and useful Dev Nagari. It is 
however, so far satisfactory, that the sale of books has been the most 
successful feature in our quarter's operations. 

27. The marginal table shows a sale during the quarter of 910 

books, valued 
at Company's 
Bs. 228-2-9 
and the sale 
is at present 
steadily in- 
creasing. The 
books sold are 
those prepar- 
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ed in the North-Western Provinces, under the able superintendence of 
Mr. H. S. Reid, and embrace every variety of subject in the Educa- 
tional line. The appointment of special Book Agent at all the large 
towns has now been sanctioned, and will be speedily carried into effect. 
These Officers are to be remunerated by a commission of 25 per cent, 
on all sales, to be provided by raising the price of the books commen- 
gurately. They have hitherto been sold at cost price. The general 
circulation of these valuable works is most important, and must have a 
speedy effect in removing suspicions and prejudices and exciting a desire 
for knowledge. 

28. I regret that I cannot yet report the actual establishment of any 
Model Schools. In the commencement of the enterprize, my Sub-Inspec- 

Model Schools why t°rs have beentoo much occupied with their multi- 
none yet established. fexious general duties, to be able to devote much 

time to objects requiring such local attention. Several, however, are now 
being set on foot> and by November I hope to report the establishment of 
a considerable number. To keep up their model character, I am careful 

Character we propose *° construct them only on such a basis and of such 
for them. materials as would be within the reach of the vil- 

lagers for whose use we propose to set them on foot I have therefore 
recommended that we should pay the Masters only Company's Rupees 
5 monthly, appointing, as a general rule, the best Indigenous Teacher 
we can find in the neighbourhood of the proposed modeL If the School 
contain more than thirty boys, the scale of remuneration will be pro- 
gressively raised. 

29. I propose that, when these Model Schools become efficient, they 
Expedient for Normal diaXL also be made to act as Normal Schools, for 

Schools ' the most deserving of the surrounding Village 

Teachers, who might be supported during a limited attendance there. 
The Masters of the Model Schools will, in their turn, be educated at the 
Central Anglo- Vernacular Schools. 

30. The only other matter which requires attending to, is the estab- 

lishment of a Newspaper, which is to be supplied 
with useful articles by various gentlemen, Native 
and European. Mr. Tayler, the Commissioner of the Patna Division, has 
taken this in hand, and arrangements have already been completed with 
the owner of a Press, at Patna. I have applied to the Government for 
permission to take in copies for my subordinates, and I propose to em- 
ploy them as Agents for the circulation of the proposed Journal. 
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31. In conclusion, I must explain my reason for deviating from your 
Cause of length of directions in extending this Report to so great a 
this Report. length. Being the first of a series which will form 

a record of the History of our Educational operations, I thought it 
right to omit nothing that may be of importance to refer to hereafter. 
Many matters, introduced into this Report will be extraneous on subse- 
quent occasions, and I have too great an admiration for brevity not to be 
careful to keep within limits, in future narratives. 

I have the honor to be, &c, • 

(Signed) R B. CHAPMAN, 
(!~ Inspector of ScItooU. 
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